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FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 



CHAPTER L 
QUEEN SOPHIA DOROTHEA. 



The halls glowed in the light of a myriad candles ; the foot- 
men were running hither and thither, giving a last touch to 
chairs and tables ; the court gardener cast a last critical glance 
at the groups of plants he had been arranging in the saloons ; 
and, in the picture gallery, the major-domo was decorating 
the tables destined to-day to furnish especially rich enjoy- 
ment to the queen's guests. 

Everything presented a more brilliant, luxurious, costly 
aspect than was usual in the Boyal Palace in Berlin. All the 
faces were happier, less constrained than was their habit ; 
even the footmen smiled and felt cheerful, for they knew 
that this once they might safely look forward to an evening 
without kicks and blows, without harsh scoldings and trem- 
bling anxiety, since the king could not be present at the ban- 
quet which he had charged his consort to prepare for the 
court and nobility. 

The king was ill. The podagra chained him to his roller- 
chair and his rooms, and in the course of sleepless nights a 
dull suspicion had awakened in the ruler of Prussia that the 
reign of Frederick William First might soon be coming to an 
end, that the portals of the royal tomb might soon open to 
receive a new royal corpse, and that a new king might soon 
ascend the throne of Prussia. 

This last thought filled the king's heart with bitterness 
and wrath. Frederick William wished not to die, to keep 
his son Frederick from becoming king ; to keep this weak, 
vacillating youth who sowed flowers and cultivated fruits 
among poets and musicians at Kheinsberg from occupying 
the place which Frederick William First had so long filled 
with fortune and success. 
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10 FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 

What could Prussia do with this sensitive boy Frederick, 
a hero of fashion-dressing like a Parisian boulevardier ; with 
this weakling who preferred the sybarite life in his romantic 
castle to field and march ; who found the tones of his flute 
more inspiring than the trumpet-blast ; who asserted that 
there are kings not by the gi-ace of God only, but by the 
grace of mind, and that Voltaire was as much a king, and per- 
haps more of one, than all the kings the pope has blesssed — 
what could Prussia do with such a king? 

Ko, I'lederick William wished not to die, in order to keep 
Frederick from becoming King of Prussia, to keep him from 
destroying what his father had built up, to save Prussia from 
perishing under the feeble hands of the dreamy poet. 

Therefore, let no one imagine that Frederick WiUiam was 
ilL No one should believe that any other pains plagued 
him than those of podagra and gout. Those are harmless, 
innocent pains. A man can Hve to be eighty with podagra ; 
and gout is Uke a faithful wife that lives and grows old 
with one, with whom one can celebrate a silver wedding. 

So the king confessed that the gout was pressing him once 
more in its tender embrace ; but the people and the crown 
prince aliould not hope that this malady was shortening the 
king's dfijs. So the queen was commanded to give a ban- 
quet \ the court and nobility should see that the queen and 
her daughters could smile and be cheerful, and that no 
danger therefore threatened the king. 

Indeed, the queen really did feel cheerful to-day, for she 
felt free. It seemed to her that the chain which fastened 
her had fallen from her for a moment, as though the bur- 
ign sho bore, which bent her neck, had been cast from her. 
Yes^ for once she could raise her head, proud and free, like a 
queen \ Bhe could adorn herself as is right for a queen. 
Away then, for one day, with dusky robes and an undecorated 
coiffure. The gout binds the king fast to his arm-chair, 
and the queen may venture to make a brilliant, truly regal 
toilet. 

With a smile of proud contentment, she drew on a silk 
robe woven with silver threads which she had secretly 
ordered from her native city, Hanover, for this evening, and 
her eyes flashed with joy as she opened a silver-bolted casket 
to free for a few hours the diamonds that for many a decade 
had not beheld the light of day. 

With a joyous smile her gaze rested upon the sparkling 
stones that flamed like stars fallen from heaven and made 
her heart beat with delight; for a queen is but a woman 
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QUEEN SOPHIA DOROTHEA. 11 

after all, and Sophia Dorothea had suffered so much and so 
often the pains and soitows of the woman, that she longed 
once more to experience the proud happiness of the queen. 

So she put on her whole array of diamonds, fastened a 
glowing diadem on her brow, bound necklace and bi-acelets 
around her throat and arms, and hung long pendants whose 
colossal splendor made her ears glow and bum. 

Then listening with smiling contentment to the astonished , 
exclamations of her ladies, she walked to the great Venetian i 
mirror and examined her toilet. Yes, Sophia Dorothea 
might well be content to-day. Millions of thalers were there, 
that spend their days in quiet, bearing no interest, gazing 
silent and scornful at the sweat-bathed human beings who toil 
and wear themselves out for the sake of a poor anxious exist- 
ence. 

Sophia Dorothea was not thinking of that ; she gazed medi- 
tatively in the mirror and thought of by-gone days> of buried 
hopes, and vanished dreams. These diamonds her illustri- 
ous father had given her when she was betrothed with Fred- 
erick William. This diadem had adorned her brow when 
she wedded him. 

The necklace a brother had sent her when her first child 
was born, the bracelet her consort had placed upon her arm 
when, after long waiting and wishing and praying, Crown 
Prince Frederick was bom. Each separate adornment of the 
collection was a proud reminder of her past, a star out of 
her youth. Ah ! the diamonds had kept their lustre and 
shimmer ; they were stars still, and flashed as clear as then, 
but all else was vanished and dead — her youth, her dreams, 
her hopes, her love ! Sophia Dorothea had too often trem- 
bled before her husband to be able to love him yet. Love 
had not driven fear out of her heart. On the contrary, love 
had been driven out by fear, and she could not love the hus- 
band who, for her and her children, had been only a tyrant, 
who had always thwarted her will, disappointed her hopes, 
mortally wounded in her not the queen and the woman alone, 
but the mother. As she looked at the glowing bracelet, as 
old as her favorite child, her son Frederick, she thought 
how little his life resembled the glory of these stones, how 
dark and gloomy his youth, how colorless and filled with 
tears. She kissed the bracelet and sped greetings to the 
son, as the door suddenly opened and the Princesses Ulrica 
and Amalie entered to join her. 

The queen turned to them, and the sad expression rapidly 
disappeared from her features as iier eyes rested upon the 
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12 FREDERICK THE GREAT AND EI8 COURT. 

beautiful and loveable faces of her daughters presenting 
themselves in charmingly tasteful ball costumes. 

"Ah ! how splendid you are, most gracious mamma ! '* cried 
the seventeen-years-old AmaHe, hopping about, the queen's 
tall and noble figure, and enjoying with childish keenness the 
glow of the diamonds. " Heaven with all its s^s has de- 
scended upon you, and your face shines out among them like 
the most beautiful sun." 

'* Flatterer ! " said the queen, smiling ; ** if thy father heard 
thee, he would be angry, for what wiUst thou call him, if 
thou callst me the sun ? " 

" Well, he may be Phoebus, who guides the sun and marks 
her paths with his horses that scatter golden rays." 

" Thou art right," sighed the queen ; " he marks her paths 
and what he wills that she must do, poor sun, poor queen, 
who has not even the right to cast her rays whither she will" 

"But who takes the right, most gracious mamma," cried 
Amalie, laughing, as she pointed to tibe diadem of diamonds ; 
" for I suspect very much that our gracious king and father 
did not command that your Majesty appesir in such brilliant 
state." 

" Whether he commanded it? " cried the queen, trembling. 
"He would be in a wild rage if he could see me, for you 
know well how greatly he despises vain display.'' 

" He would reflect at once, that at least one whole military 
road might be built from this diadem, or that, at least, ten 
giants for the Eoyal Guard could be bought for this neck- 
lace," said Amalie ; and turning to her sister, who had silently 
withdrawn to the window niche, she continued : " And thou, 
Ulrica, thou sayest not a word. Has the brilliancy of her 
Majesty made thee blind or robbed thee of speech, or art thou 
thinking whom thou wilt invite to dance ? " 

" No," said the Princess Ulrica, earnestly ; "I was thinking 
that when I am a queen I shall make it a condition that my 
choice of toilets shall be wholly free, and that it shall never 
be forbidden me to wear diamonds, for when I am queen 
I shall wear diamonds every day. They are truly royal orna- 
ments, and never was our most gracious mamma more queen 
than to-day." 

" Do hear this proud princess — ^how sure of victory she is — 
talking of being queen as a matter of course, of which there 
can be no doubt," cried Amalie, laughing. " Dost thou know, 
then, whether the king, our father, hath decided thus? 
He may have hunted out some little margrave or unknown 
apanaged prince, as he did for our poor sister of Baireuth," 
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qUEEN SOPHIA DOROTHEA. 13 

''I would not give my hand to such an one," answered 
Princess Ulrica, passionately. 

" Thou wouldst do so should thy father command it," said 
the queen, gravely. 

" No, I would die rather than let myself be forced to such 
a marriage ! " 

"Die!" said the queen, sighing. "Men often sigh for 
death, but he does not come. Our sighs have not the power 
to bring him hither, and our hand is too feeble to press him 
to our heart. Thou wouldst yield to thy father, as we have all 
yielded to him, as even thy brother, the crown prince, has had 
to do," 

" Poor brother ! " sighed Amalie ; " chained to a wife whom 
he does not love. What a misfortune that must be ! " 

Princess Ulrica shrugged her shouldera " Is not that the 
fate of all princes and princesses ? " she asked. "Are we not 
all there, to be dealt in like any ware, and handed over to him 
who offers most ? I, for my part, mean to be sold as dearly 
as possible, and since I cannot be a happy shepherdess, will 
be at least a mighty queen." 

" And I," cried Amalie, enthusiastically, " would many the 
poorest, lowliest man, if I loved him, rather than the richest 
king's son who is indifferent in my eyes." 

" Foolish children, both ; it is well that your father does not 
hear you," said the queen, smiling. " His anger would crush 
you, and he would find a king to-day for thee, Amalie ; and for 
thee, Ulrica, a little apanaged meirgrave. But, ladies, I hear 
the voice of our master of ceremonies, coming to tell us that 
the guests have assembled. Assume a chee^ul expression ; 
the king desires us to laugh and be merry. Be, therefore, 
merry, but remember that his majesty has his spies eveiy- 
where ; and when you speak with PoUnitz, never forget that 
he reiK)rts every word to the king. Therefore, be friendly 
with him, and, most of all, if he leads conversation to the 
crown prince, speak of him with unconstrained indifference ; 
show as little interest and love as possible for him ; rather jest 
at his romantic life in Eheinsberg ; that is the best means to 
make yourself and him beloved by the king. And now, my 
daughters^ come let us go to the company." 

At this point Master of Ceremonies von PsUnitz opened the 
door to communicate to her majesty that the company had 
assembled, and the maids of honor to the queen and prin- 
cesses entered from the adjoining room. 

Sophia Dorothea signified to her two daughters to place 
themselves one at each side of her, and the master of cere- 
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monies and the marshal going in advance, she made the tour 
of the halls with the princesses at her side, bestowing here 
and there a smile or a gracious word, her glances shedding 
blessings abroad, like the shower of gold of some god, among 
this bowing, admiring, murmuring Danae court company. 
Ah ! that was proud pleasure which filled the heart of the 
queen as she entered the throne-room amid a burst of music 
iixDm the tribune, as all the cavaliers in their decorations, the 
proud, gorgeously attired women bent before her, as she felt 
that her will was mightier than that of all these taken together, 
that a smile from her lips was worth more, and would be re- 
ceived with greater rejoicing, than the smile of the dearest 
betrothed, that her glance scattered joy like the sim, that 
while all bow before her, there is no one before whom she 
must bow her head, for the king, her husbknd, was not by 
her side. To-day the king did not mar her freedom with 
his presence and his harsh bearing. To-day she was no trem- 
bling, terrorized woman, but a proud queen, as Frederick 
William to-day was no king, but a poor, gout-plagued, curs- 
ing, praying, whining, human being, and nothing more ! 



CHAPTER n. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 



Here, at this end of the castle, the flaming of candles, life, 
air ; there, at that end, where the king's apartments lie, all 
silence and sullen stillness ; here the merry clang of the 
music, there the monotonous hammering of the death-worm 
alone breaks the silence. This hammering proceeded directly 
from the king's room, and Frederick William himself it wan 
who held the hammer in his hand and caused the dull, re- 
sounding noise which usually arises when nails are driven 
into a hollow chest. 

The king when well delighted to swing his crutch, letting 
it fall with a sounding blow on somebody's back, whether 
that back belonged to a footman, a minister of state, or 
a woman ; the king, when ill, was forced to content himself 
vdth beating out his rage upon unfeeling wood, and to swing, 
instead of his crutch, a hammer and nippera The gout 
made of this proud, despotic king a poor, humble cabinet- 
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maker, and when his swollen feet fastened him to his roUer- 
chair, and the pains kept him from governing the machine of 
state and turning it at will, he contented himself with making 
chests and cases out of linden-wood. Often the passer-by at 
dead of night might hear the pounding and hammering which, 
as a sort of wordless bulletins, reported the state of his 
majesty's health. When the king worked at night at cabinet- 
making, it proved to the disturbed Berliners that he was 
suffering, could not sleep, and that it would therefore be 
dangerous to meet him the next day during his walk, because 
one's clothing, height, breadth, or a spoken word reaching 
the king's ear, might arouse his wrath, and then if not a half- 
dozen well-directed blows, at least a long sermon would be 
sure to follow. Why, it was but a short time since King 
Frederick William had had two respectable young ladies 
arrested and conveyed to Spandau because he overheard 
them pronounce the royal garden charmani, and this one 
French word had been enough to make suspects of the poor 
young things, and lead him to describe them as loose beau- 
ties to be sent to Spandau Fortress, thence to be released 
only after the long and earnest entreaty of their despairing 
families. Well-washed people and young lads had always 
cause for anxiety, because the king might seize them and fit 
them into some regiment or berate them for their idleness in 
lounging about the streets. Therefore, as soon as the king 
quit the palace of his ancestors and entered the street, every- 
one flew in high anxiety toward home or any house that 
promised shelter, or any secluded by-way, to avoid meeting 
his Majesty. 

But no one had anything to fear from the imprisoned king. 
The queen could wear her diamonds without anxiety, the 
Berliners, great and small, could wander through the streets 
free from all thought of danger, for the dreaded one was 
ill, chained to his roller-chair, hammering and planing his 
linden-wood boxes. Meanwhile this occupation had a certain 
medicinal, beneficent side, and the work not only diverted the 
king's attention from his pain — it sometimes actually cured 
him of it. The quick, unceasing movement of the hands and 
arms spread over the whole body a beneficial warmth and 
produced a slight perspiration which soothed the nerves and 
allayed the pains for hours together. 

So to-day the work of planing had exercised its healing 
influence upon the king; to-day, too, he could, during a few 
happy moments, imagine that his gout, that evil imp, had 
yielded to the magic of toil and abdicated his body. He 
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arose before his roller-chair and, with a cry of delight, 
stretched his arms, which had regained their muscular 
strength and vitality, far above his head, as if he would em- 
brace the universe. He called vnth a mighty voice the ser- 
vant awaiting him in the adjoining room and commanded 
him to assemble the gentlemen of the Tobacco Club at once 
and make preparations for a meeting. 

" But the gentlemen are all at the queen's ball," answered 
the astonished body-servant 

"Let them be called hither," commanded the king. 
" Luckily there are no dancers among them ; their limbs are 
stiff and slow, and the beautiful ladies would be terrified by 
the jumps of these cavaliers if the latter should try to dance. 
Go fetch them. Pollnitz shall come, and Eckert, the Baron 
von Gotter, and Der Hake, Duke of Holstein, and General 
Schwerin. Quick, quick I In ten minutes they must all 
be here j but no one must know why they* are called. Whisper 
into the ear of each one that he must seek my presence im- 
mediately without telling anyone whither he is going. I will 
not have the queen's banquet disturbed. Now haste, and 
if all these gentlemen are not here in ten minutes my cane 
on your back shall arrange a feast to which you may howl the 
music yourself." 

That was a threat which lent rare vdngs to the body-ser- 
vant's feet and drove him like a whirlwind through the ante- 
rooms, where in his flight he fell upon the second body-ser- 
vant and coughed out the order to carry pipes, tobacco, and 
beer-mugs to the king's apartments, and then hastened faiiher 
to the other wing of the palace where, in the lighted banquet- 
rooms, the queen's festivities were going on. 

Fortune favored the breathless body-servani Li a few mo- 
ments he had the required gentlemen summoned, and in ten 
minutes the six were assembled in the king's anteroom asking, 
with pale faces and confused expression, what could be the 
ground of their extraordinary summons. 

The body-servant shrugged his shoulders in silence and de- 
parted speechless into the king's apartment 

His majesty sat in full uniform of his beloved guards at a 
round table, on which pipes and jugs of foaming beer were in 
readiness. His majesty had deigned to fill the pipes vnth his 
own gracious hand and was in the act of lighting them at the 
one smoking, dripping, ill-smelling tallow-candle which lighted 
the room. 

" Sire," said the body-servant, " the gentlemen are in the 
anteroom." 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM L 17 

" Do they know why I summoned them ?" aaked the king, 
blowing a great cloud of smoke from his mouth. 

" Your Majesty forbade me to tell them." 

" Gk> to them and tell them that I have been so wrathful 
this day as you have seldom seen me. That I stood with my 
crutch at the door and commanded that but one at a time be 
admitted.** 

The body-servant hastened out to the waiting cavaliers, and 
as he opened the door they saw the king standing near it, his 
cane raised threateningly. 

"What is it?" "Why is the king in a rage?" "What 
commands do you bi-ing us from his majesty ?" the gentle- 
men anxiously inquired. 

The body-servant assumed a horribly tragic aspect " His 
majesty is most wrathful to-day — in a horrible temper. Woe 
to him upon whom the cloud of his anger is discharged. It 
is ready to burst at this moment. He commanded me to say 
that each one of you shall enter his apartment singly, not all 
together. Go, then. For heaven's sake, don't keep the king 
waiting." 

The six courtiers looked at one another, pale and undeceived. 
Each of them saw in his mind's eye the tlu^atening picture of 
the king standing with raised cane at the door. None wished 
to be the first to pass under this yoke. 

" Your Excellency has precedence," said Master of Cere- 
monies von Pdllnitz, bowing low before the Duke of Holstein. 

" Not at all," replied the latter. " You know very well his 
majesty cares nothing for etiquette and would take it very ill 
if we wished to insist upon it. Go you in first, my dear PoU- 
nitz." 

" Oh, not I, your Excellency. I should not dare to take pre- 
cedence of you- all. If you decline this honor it falls to Gen- 
eral Schwerin. He must lead to battle." 

" But it is no question of a battle here," grumbled the gen- 
eral ; "but perhaps of a beating, and that Baron PoUn^t? un- 
derstands much better than L" 

"Gentlemen," said the body-servant, "his majesty will be- 
come impatient, and then woe to us all ! " 

" But, my God ! who of us Will go, then ? " asked Count von 
Goltz, undecidedly. 

"I will go," replied Privy Councillor Eckert, stepping for- 
ward. " I owe all that I am to his majesty, and it is but natural 
to place my back, or, if he desire it, my life, at his disposal." 
And with a firm step he approached the door, which he opened 
with quick pressure. byGoOQlc 
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They saw the king raise his cane higher, his eye flash- 
ing, and they saw Eckert enter the room, his head bowed. 
Then the door closed and all was still. 

**Was it he whom the king's wrath threatened?" asked 
Pdllnitz, timidly. 

"The king's wrath threatens everyone to-day," said the 
body-servant, with an ill-boding sigh. 

" Who will go next ? ** the five courtiers began to ask one 
another again. And only after a long and bard struggle did 
Master of Ceremonies Pollnitz this time determine to make 
the dangerous journey. Again they all saw the door open, 
the king standing with raised cane, and again the door closed 
without their learning anything further. Four times the 
same scene was repeated, four times they saw the dread pict- 
ure of the king with his cane. But when Genei-al Schwerin, 
the last of the six courtiers, finally entered the royal apart- 
ment, the king no longer stood at the door, but lay in his 
roller-chair and laughed until he cried, while Baron Pollnitz 
stood before him and described in his droll, humorous way, 
the scene of anxiety in the anteroom, imitating the voice of 
each of the gentlemen and their share in the conversation. 

" You believed in my wrath, then ? " asked the king, breath- 
less with laughter. " The joke succeeded perfectly, and your 
souls trembled with anxiety — even his, old Schwerin 's ! 
Now he, too, knows at last what fear is — he who on the battle- 
field and in the midst of bullet-hail never felt such a sensa- 
tion." 

" Yes, Sire ; a ball is a pitiful splinter in comparison with 
the lightning of wrath in your eyes. When the cannor.s 
thunder my heart jumps for joy, whereas before the thunder 
of your voice it would timidly creep away within my breast. 
Death I fear not, but I fear the wrath and displeasure of my 
king." 

** Ah ! thou art a worthy fellow," said the king in a 
friendly tone, offering the general his hand. "And now, 
gentlemen, away with all constraint and etiquette ! The king 
is over there at the ball, and your comrade, Frederick William, 
herewith opens the Tobacco Club." 

He took up his pipe and lighted it again at the candle ; 
then he let himself slide down upon one of the chairs that 
were nesir the roimd table, the other gentlemen followed his 
example, and the Tobacco Club began its sitting. 
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CHAPTER m. 
THE TOBACCO CLUB. 

At first there was a pause. Everyone was bxtsy lighting 
bis pipe. Soon great clouds of smoke began to ascend, veil- 
ing the whole room in their blue mist, and out of their midst 
the tallow-candle twinkled with a sickly yellow shine, not like 
fire, but only like dead gold. 

"Light some candles," commanded the king. "Our 
Tobacco Club shall this day oflfer a brilliant and glowing ex- 
ternal appearance, not too sharply contrasting with the ball 
festivities over yonder. Tell me, Pdllnitz, how is it coming 
on over there ? Is there a goodly company ? Are they en- 
joying themselves ? Is the queen cheerful, and do the prin- 
cesses spring about lustily ? " 

" Your Majesty, I have never seen more gorgeous festivities 
tlmn these of to-day," said PSllnitz, "and never was her maj- 
esty more beautiful, more radiant, and more full of enjoy- 
ment, too, than to-day. She glowed and sparkled like a sun 
among all the ladies, beautifully dressed and richly be- 
jewelled as many of them were." 

" So ! She dressed in great state, then ? " asked the king, 
and a cloud passed over his face. 

" Sire, I did not know that her majesty possesses so truly 
princely a treasure of diamonds," 

"Ah! She wears her diamonds? They are making the 
most of my absence, as it seems. They are enjoying the 
evening greatly, while I writhe upon my bed of pain," shouted 
the king, who in his readily aroused ill-vnll quite forgot that 
he himself had commanded the festivities and had required 
of his consort that she should appear cheerful and care-free. 

"Sire, your Majesty is, happily, not ill and not upon a bed 
of pain," said the Duke of Holstein ; " the queen has, there- 
fore, good cause for being cheerful." 

The king did not reply. He drank a long draught from 
his beer-mug, then with an angry motion of the hand 
snapped the Hd upon the mug. 

"I should not wonder if Fritz, too, had come over secretly 
for this ball," murmured the king. " They risk everything 
when they do not fear my surprising them." 

" But your Majesty understands managing surprises as no 
one else does," called Count Hake, taking ^ains to give the 
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conversation a new direction. " I never felt my heart beat as 
it did to-day when I crossed this threshold." 

The king, quickly appeased, laughed aloud. "I never saw 
such pale faces in my life as yours. Verily, if my fingei-s 
were not quite so stiff and unwieldy, I should paint you a pict- 
ure of that scene that would m^e a superb companion- 
piece to my picture of the Tobacco Club ; and I would call 
it *The Six Tailors' Apprentices Afraid of Blue Monday.' 
Ah ! see, we devote ourselves now to art and poetry, and soon 
our learned and fantastic son will have no advantage over us. 
If he plays the flute, we paint ; if he writes poems full of 
feeling, we will write jibes in rhyme ; and while he sings to 
the stm and the moon, we are like unto the gods, seven Ju- 
piters wrapping us in clouds ; naturally not, in this case, 
for the purpose of befooling Semele or any other female, for 
we have ever been true to our consort at all places and times, 
and are of opinion that in this respect the crown prince might 
well follow the example of his father." 

'*In all respects, your Majesty," observed Count Goltz, 
blowing upward a great cloud of smoke. 

" Ah ! he hopes to rule the State one of these days with 
his book knowledge and his poems," said the king, smiling. 
'* Instead of occupying himself with useful things, exercising 
recruits, drawing plans, and perfecting himself in the art of 
war, he wastes his time upon the useless trumpery of super- 
ficial learning that is of no use to anyone and only injures 
himself ; for to be a good king a man must be no learned 
dreamer, and whosoever holds the fiddle-bow and leader's 
baton in place of the sceptre can never make a good general" 

■ " Yet at the last muster the crown prince's regiment was 
the most beautiful and best drilled," said the Duke of Holstein. 

The king bestowed a glance full of suspicion upon him 
which no one understood. He did not like to have the 
crown prince defended, and every such utterance filled him 
with suspicion of the speaker. 

"Your Majesty forgets that we are here in the Tobacco 
Club, and not in the Council of State," said Pollnitz, with 
flattering voice. "If your Majesty wished to be angiy it 
would not be necessary to light our pipes and keep the beer- 
mugs filled, for your pipe goes out because you do not smoke 
it, and the beer loses its foam because you do not drink." 

" It is true," said the king, and while he lifted the mug, he 
continued, " I drink this glass to the welfare of him who first 
conquered his rabbit heart and ventured to come in to me. 
Who was it— I have forgotten ? " OOqIc 
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" It was Privy Councillor von Eckert, your Majesty," said 
Count Hake, with an ironical smile, as Eckert bowed, laugh* 
ing. 

"And he went into the room as though he were going to a 
battle," said Baron Pollnitz, smiling. "He took leave in his 
thoughts of all his fine breweries and his artistic, smokeless 
chimneys ; leave of the exchanges of the cities which he had 
not yet supplied with royal commissaries to free them from 
their burdensome wealth ; leave of his decoration and his 
money-bags, and exclaiming, with a tear, * I have the king to 
thank for all that I am ; it is l3ut natural to place my back, and 
if need be, my life, at his disposal,' he marched with the cour- 
age of death into the king's apartment." 

"Did he really do that? did he say that?" shouted the 
king. "That pleases me, Eckert, and I shall reward thee 
for thai True, I picked thee up out of the dirt, and made a 
distinguished man of my chimney-sweep ; but it rarely hap- 
pens tiiat men are grateful and remember benefits received. 
Since thou dost this, thou hast a noble heart, and I know 
how to cherish that The new house in the Jaegerstrasse 
which I shall have built, shall belong to thee, and I shall give 
thee no mere bare walls, but it shaU be fitted out at my ex- 
pense with beautiful furnishings and all' things necessary." 

" Your Majesty is the most gracious, most kind ruler," 
cried Eckert, hastening to the king and pressing his hand 
to his lips. " Yes, your Majesty is perfectly right in saying 
that you picked me up out of the dirt, but my heart at least 
was ever pure and spotless, and so shall I keep it. From the 
dregs of the people your Majesty rescued me. As the noble 
Romans gave their slaves freedom when the slaves had proved 
themselves worthy by noble deeds, so my king rescued me 
from the slavery of poverty and lowliness and gave me free- 
dom. But I, too, shall strive to make myself worthy by great 
and worthy deeds." 

" And to this end Berlin offers the best opportunity, for 
there are many smoky chimneys and bad breweries left there 
yet. Finance Minister von Eckert can accomplish many 
glorious deeds before he is gathered to his ancestors." 

All laughed, and even the king could not refrain from a 
slight smile. Eckert's face alone had become dark and pale, 
and as he bent his angry eyes upon Master of Ceremonies von 
Pollnitz he said, with a forced laugh, " Indeed, you are daz- 
zlingly witty to-night, and your jests charm me so that, if 
your wine-dealer should ever again decline to supply you be- 
cause the old bill was not yet paid, I would gladly send a few 
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bottles from my cellar that your Excellency may drink my 
health." 

"That I will," said Pollnitz, in a friendly tone. "Yes, to 
your lasting health will I drink, for the longer you live the 
ID ore time your ancestors, like my own, have to increase and 
multiply, and it seems you are not destined to be the founder 
of coming generations ; you must at least take care to be the 
founder of your ancestry, the father of your fathers. You 
beget ancestors as others children, and, if I am not in error, 
you now have three. But that is very little for a rich and 
distinguished man, so here's to your health, and I suggest to 
your Majesty to confer upon him a new ancestor for every 
chimney freed from smoke." 

" Softly, softly, PuUnitz," called the king, laughing. " Leave 
thy malice and listen to me once seriously. I have given 
Eckert the new house, and having conferred upon him a title 
of nobility, it is fitting to give him a coat of sirms for his 
door. Let us, therefore, consider, gentlemen, how Herr von 
Eckert's escutcheon shall be composed. Each of you shall 
speak his mind in turn. The duke begins. 

With serious and learned mien they now began to discuss 
Eckert's coat of arms, and each one, taking into consideration 
the favor which Eckert found in the king's eyes, endeavored 
to find the most beautiful and imposing escutcheon possible. 
But all the learned devices proposed failed utterly to please 
the king. It went against the grain to give the newly 
created baron a coat of arms that would have been fitting for 
a house of the old aristocracy. 

" When I have a house built," he said, shaking his head, 
" I like people to see that it is new, and I give it a good coat 
of fresh white paint, and not an antique gray stone color to set 
it posing as an ancient knightly castle. So Eckert, too, must 
have a fresh coat for his house, and a brand new 'scutcheon." 

" Your Majesty is wholly of my opinion," cried PoUnitz, 
solemnly ; " and as every noble race bears in its coat of ai*ms 
a token and a reminder of the deeds and events through which 
it rose to greatness, the noble race of the Yon Eckerts must 
have a reminder in its 'scutcheon, I propose, therefore, that 
this shield be quartered. The first quarter shall show on a 
silver ground a black chimney, which will also give a hint of 
the Prussian colors ; the second field is blue with a golden 
vat referring to Eckert's brewer talents ; the third field is 
green with a golden pheasant in the centre, suggesting 
Eckert's earlier occupation as gamekeeper in Brunsvidck ; and 
the fourth field shows on a red ground a cock^^and knife. 
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mementoes of that pleasant time when Privj Oouncillor von 
Eckert fed and tended fowls in Baireuth." 

A burst of laughter from the whole Tobacco Club rewarded 
PoUnitz for his proposition, Which so pleased the king that 
he decided in all seriousness to adopt it and bestow upon the 
house in the Jaeger Street an escutcheon with the emblems 
proposed by Pollnitz. 

The merriment of the gentlemen of the Tobacco Club now 
assumed a more fiery, vigorous expression, and each endeav- 
ored to rouse the king's laughter anew by coaree jests. But 
merriest of all was Master of Ceremonies POllnitz. Jests 
flowed from his lips as fix>m a bottomless spring ; and if for 
a moment they threatened to run dry, a glance at Eckert's 
pale face twitching with suppressed rage sufficed to start him 
off again. When the king spoke with Eckei-t of the aimnge- 
ments for the new house, Pdllnitz leaned with a spiteful 
smile toward his neighbor. 

*• Confess, Sir Count, that I have made good my want of tact," 
he said. ** It was I who by thoughtless repetition of his words 
obtained for that hypocrite the gift of the house, but now I 
have helped him to a coat of arms, and I wager our privy 
councillor would give his house to get rid of his escutcheon." 

" What art thou looking so grave about, PoUnitz,** the king 
asked at that minute across the table. *' I venture thou art 
angry that I did not give thee the pretty house in the Jaeger 
Street" 

" By no means, your Majesty. I could not use that house, 
pretty as it may be." 

" Ah, yes, thou art right ; for thee it is far too large," said 
Frederick William, laughing. 

. "No, your Majesty, it were far too small for me, for when 
A courtier of my sort once decides to set up a house he must 
Uiake it in keeping with his rank and birth, and that costs 
money, much more, alas ! than I ever possessed. True, I once 
had a fortune of nearly two hundred thousand thalera when 
my father died. But what is a nobleman to do wdth a baga- 
telle like that? It was too little to live upon decently, too 
much to go begging upon ; so I calculated how long I could 
live comparatively decently upon it, and when I found that 
with some economy it might last four years, I lived four years 
like a noble and generous courtier, and had the good luck to 
possess during those four years the tenderest friends and the 
most faithful sweethearts, who never deserted me until the 
last thaler of my fortune was gone and I forced to turn to and 
try my luck once more." 
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'' So, thou hast got rid of two hundred thousand thalers in 
four years ? " said tiie king. 

"Yes, your Majesty, and I fissure you that I was obliged 
to live most economic^y and in some respects needily." 

Frederick William looked at him with an astonished, almost 
admiring, expression. There lay something in the nature of 
this master of ceremonies which impressed the king. The 
magnificent extravagance of the baron, which contrasted so 
greatly with the king's own frugahty, exercised, precisely 
through this contrast, an extraordinary influence upon the 
king and led him to admire this frivolous, witty, clever 
courtier. 

"Are fifty thousand thalers' income not enough to live 
decently upon ? '* asked the king. 

** Your Majesty, if one undertakes to meet in any degree 
the claims made upon a nobleman, one might almost starve 
upon it." 

"Come, explain that to us; tell us once how much thou 
needest to live as befits a nobleman." 

Pollnitz was silent a moment, staring reflectively before 
him, and blowing thick clouds of smoke through his nose, let- 
ting them curl in spiral streams up over his brow. 

"Your Majesty, to live iA comparative decency I should 
require annually four hundred thousand thalers," he said, 
after a pause. 

" Not true, not possible ! " shouted the king. 

"So possible, my King, that I scarcely know how I shall 
get on with that." 

" Do ye believe that, gentlemen ? " 

" I, for my part, have not the fourth part of this sum," said 
the Duke of Holstein, laughing. 

" I not one-tenth," cried Count von der Gbltz. 

"I not one-twentieth," shouted General Schwerin and 
Count Hake together. 

"And yet," said the king, "ye all live as respectable cour- 
tiers and honored gentlemen. Let us hear how Pollnitz 
means to do it — to get rid of so much money. Quick, Jochen, 
quick, give us a sheet of paper and pencil here." 

The body-servant hastily reached the king pencil and paper. 

" Fill the mugs again, Jochen," commanded the king, " and 
then take thy place there at the foot of the table and listen 
well how P5llnitz explains. It is always worth while to know 
how one can spend four hundred thousand thalers a year. 
Begin, Pollnitz. I will be secretary, and thou shalt dictate ; 
but woe to thee if thou fail to keep thy word and usest less. 
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For every thousand thalers less shalt thou swallow ten muga 
of beer and smoke a pipe of strong Havana that the Statth^ 
ter recently sent.*' 

"But what," asked PoUnitz, laughing, "shall I have tot 
every thousand thalers extra that I use ? " 

" Ah, bah ! that is impossible, for a nobleman to use more, 
provided he does not throw it to the winds like a madman." 

" And if, nevertheless, for merely living decently and like a 
nobleman I yet need more, what shall I have, your Majesty, 
for eveiy thousand ? " 

" WeU, for every thousand m pay a hundred of your old- 
est debts," said the king. " But now begin. And ye, geik- 
tiemen, drink, smoke, and give good heed." 



CHAPTER IV. 
CASTLES m SPAIN. 



" I WILL begin," said Pdllnitz. " First, I need a respectable 
house for the reception of my guests, the exhibitions of my 
collections, the entertainment of my friends, the pursuance of 
my studies in silent retirement, and the arrangement of my 
wife's reception-rooms and parlors wholly apart from mine, 
for now and then I shall wish to smoke and have smoking 
friends with me, and separation will be a necessity." 

" Thy wife will let thee smoke in her parlor, I take it," said 
the king, laughing. 

" And if she let me, your Majesty, I would not accept it, for 
it is not fitting for a courtier to smoke in the apartment of a 
lady." 

The king blushed a trifle uid put the mug to his lips to 
hide his embarrassment, for he remembered how often, dis- 
regarding her sighs, he had smoked in the queen's apart- 
ments. 

PoUnitz continued, quietly : " I must, therefore, have divers 
salons and reception-rooms. Moreover, as it will very fre- 
quently happen that my wife and I are at variance and there- 
fore shall not wish to meet, my house must have two stair- 
eases wholly disconnected, one from another, as well as two 
entrances, that my wife and I need never be in danger of 
meeting when we do not wish to do so." 

" Ah ! thou wilt live unhappily with thy wife, and ye will 
quarrel now and then ? " r- t 
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" Not at all, your Majesty ; we shall never quarrel, for it 
were most unseemly for a courtier to quarrel and have a scene 
with his wife." 

The king blushed again, this time with rage. These ex- 
planations of the nature of the true courtier were beginning 
to oflfend him and appear an ill-natured satire upon himself, 
for unfortunately the whole world knew that he did but too 
often give the reins to his violent temper in his intercourse 
with wife and children, and had more than once terrified the 
queen herself by his -thundering abuse and unseemly threats. 

" So your Majesty sees that my house must be very large," 
continued Pollnitz ; " and being very large, it will involve 
heavy current expenses and a suitable number of servants. 
But that may come later. For the present let us stick to the 
houses, for it is a matter of course that I must have a country 
house in which to spend the summer months." 

" Yes, that is a just demand," said the king, marking a coun- 
try house upon the paper. 

"But one does not go down to his countiy house to live in 
the rooms as one does in a town house ; one wishes to enjoy 
nature and the summer. I must, therefore, have a garden and 
conservatories and a park, and for the care of them several 
skilful gardeners ; and as I cannot expect that my friends 
will come to me for the mere pleasure of smelling ray flowers 
and eating my peaches and melons, which they could just as 
well buy of the market gardener, I must prepare for them 
other and rarer enjoyments. First of all, I must have a for- 
est for hunting and a lake for fishing." 

" Yes, that is all true and well founded," said the king, 
noting the forest and lake upon his paper. 

" Now we come to the most important point, the cuisine and 
vnne-cellar. I must give especial care to both, for it were 
wholly unworthy of a courtier to place before his friends only 
such dishes as they can daily have at home. No, when I in- 
vite my friends, they must, first of all, be sure of getting things 
to eat that they find nowhere else and which appear to their 
palates like tasted miracles and fairy stories." 

" There I am wholly of thy opinion," cried the king, whose 
face glowed with pleasure at thought of all the splendors and 
dainties which the rich PoUnitz would place before his friends. 
"Listen ! Thou canst let me have such delicate ham pasties, 
now and then, as I once ate at Grumbkow's. That was in- 
deed, as thou sayest, a never-dreamed-of fairy tale for my pal- 
ate; and my cook had to get the recipe at once from 
Grumbkow's. But, think of it, it called for three bottles of 
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champagne, in which the ham was to lie three days, and three 
bottles of Bmgundy to stew it in ! So I had to abandon the 
intention of having such a pasty baked, and told Grumbkow 
when I desired to eat such a pasty again I should invite my- 
self to dine with him. Thou canst bake me such a pasty now 
and then." 

"I shall obey thy commands, your Majesty," said POllnitz, 
seriously, bowing low. "Let us continue to arrange my 
house first, and we will have the ham pasties cared for later. 
As we were speaking of the chase, we must speak of horses, 
for I naturally cannot demand of my friends that they will 
hunt on foot, or walk to my lake to fish. I must, therefore, 
provide fine horses and comfortable wagons, and since the 
horses cannot take care of themselves and the conveyances, 
I shall need a fitting number of servants to attend to them." 

"That is all true," said the king, noting the heading, 
'Horses and Wagons/ below * Cuisine and Wine-Cellar;* 
" that is all true, but I think that thou spendest too much 
thought upon thy friends and not even a little upon thyself ; 
all is meant for thy guests." 

"Your Majesty, ho&pitaUty is one of the noblest virtues of 
every cavaher. No one can exercise too much of it, but very 
easily too little." 

The king frowned and stared darkly before him, while the 
others gazed with growing astonishment at the master of 
ceremonies who was so bold as to hold up to the king in this 
unblushing manner all the royal faults and foibles. 

Pdllnitz alone remained wholly unconstrained and gay. 
" Now, having taking sufficient care of my friends," continued 
he, "it is time to think a trifle of my sell I therefore beg 
your Majesty to determine how much I need annually for my 
wardrobe, how much pocket-money, and for gifts to my 
sweetheart." 

"Is not thy wife thy sweetheart? It seems as though 
thou wouldst be a tender husband in spite of the two stair- 
cases and two entrances." 

" Your Majesty, it were not fitting for a courtier to have 
wife and sweetheart in one and the same person. One's 
wife is there to represent one, a sweetheart to amuse one ; 
one gives one's wife name and rank, one's sweetheart, heart 
and love. A true courtier does not love his wife, but he de- 
mands that all the world shall revere in her the lady who 
bears his name." 

"PdUnitz! PoUnitzI" cried the king, threateningly raising 
his hand ; " take good care of thy courtier that I do not meet 
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him and find in my house no one like him. I will have no 
mercy upon him, but crush him with my royal scorn." 

Pollnitz shuddered slightly and shrouded himself in a cloud 
of smoke to conceal the perplexity which had spread over 
his features. 

" Go on I " said Frederick William, after a pause. " I have 
set apart an especial salary for every sentence ; so go on. But, 
in truth, I hope thou hast come to the end and that the de- 
mon that dwells in thee and tortures thee will let no further 
bubbles float upward in thy madly luxurious fancy." 

" Yes, your Majesty, I am ready, and beg your Majesty, 
therefore, to count up the sum total of these divers expendi- 
turea" 

The king counted, his companions smoked and drank in 
deep silence, Pullnitz listened attentively toward the windows 
that led to the court, whence he had heard voices and the 
sound of horses' feet. 

Suddenly the king uttered an oath and struck the paper 
lying before him with his fisi 

** As God helps me, Pollnitz is right," said the king. " Four 
hundred thousand thalers a year are not enough for a cour- 
tier of his fertile imagination. The sum here is six hundred 
thousand thalers." 

** And your Majesty admits that I have demanded nothing 
extravagant or superfluous ? " 

"That I admit." 

" Accordingly, your Majesty will have to count me out five 
thousand thalera." 

" The devil I Where shall I get them ? " 

"Your Majesty forgets having promised me for every 
thousand in excess of four hundred thousand, one hundred 
for myself." 

" Did I say that, gentlemen ? " asked the king, and when 
all those present confirmed the statement, Frederick continued, 
with a loud laugh : " I see now that none of you know Poll- 
nitz. I did not say I would give PoUnitz the money, but 
that for every thousand I would pay one hundred of his old- 
est debts, and those are two very different things. If I gave 
him the money, you may be certain that his creditors would 
never see a pfennig of it. But what I have promised I will 
fulfil. To-morrow thou mayst bring me a list of thy oldest 
debts, and I will pay five thousand of them." 

" But, your Majesty, my account is not finished. I have 
only the most urgent and necessary things there, and many 
^ings I have forgotten. I have no foresters to keep the 
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poachers from my game, no watchman to scare the burglar 
from my town house, no men to care for the fish in my stream 
and silence the frogs who destroy my sleep and that of my 
frienda" 

" Gk) away with thy castles in Spain, fool that thou art I " 
cried the lang, half angry, half amused. "Find thyself 
another king rich enough to meet thy follies." 

" Your JSifiijesty, permit me nowhere to seek anything else," 
said Pollnitz, bowing low. " I have found so gracious and 
noble a monarch that I am perfectly content. I did but wish 
to prove to your Majesty and these gentlemen, who hold me 
a spendthrift, that even without great dissipation and excess 
one can use up a very considerable fortune. Now, you will 
appreciate that I have proved myself a model of economy in 
living four years upon the trifling sum of two hundred thou- 
sand thalers, instead of spending it in one-half year." 

The king laughed and raised the beer-mug above his head, 
calling upon the company to join him in a health to the 
" miser " Pollnitz. 

The beer-mugs were clanging merrily amid jests and 
laughter, when suddenly a lightning-flash seemed to have 
struck all save the king. The raised arms of the six court- 
iers sank to place the beer-mugs on the table, while the 
gentlemen hastily rose from their seats to bow in deep 
humility. 



CHAPTER V. 
FATHER AND SON. 



The king had sunk into his chair in speechless astonish- 
ment. He did not understand what spell had seized these 
gentlemen, forcing them to rise out of their seats in viola- 
tion of the rules of the Tobacco Club. He did not see that 
the door had opened at his back, that in the midst of the 
smoke and steam that filled the room with floating, tremulous 
clouds a young man had appeared, whose entrance caused 
the sudden overwhelming impression upon the courtiers. 
And there was, indeed, something exalted and impressive in 
this youth — a wonderful brilliancy of beauty, nobility of soul, 
youth, royalty, and melancholy spread over a face whose 
sharp, clearly marked lines spoke of deep pain and bitter 
experiences, while on the narrow purple-red lips there playe "* 
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a smile so fresh and gentle that tbe beholder saw at once the 
heart that sent that smile must be still very youthful, coni&d- 
ing, and impressible. But in wonderful contrast to this 
friendly, youthful mouth were the eyes — ^which, like great, 
mysterious, impenetrable orbs, shone from the frame of the 
narrow, delicately flushed face — ^now flaming and sparkling 
like diamonds, now gleaming with youthful superciHousness, 
now assuming the firm, penetrating gaze of an observant 
sage. Tbe somewhat retreating forehead and the straight and 
finely pointed nose formed a profile indicating elevation ^f 
character. It was the eye, the head, of a hero ; and had they 
belonged to a figure that corresponded with the giant power 
of that gaze, he would have been a Titan, and might have 
crushed the world like a toy in his hands ; but his slender, 
evenly built, graceful figure was delicate rather than power- 
ful, maidenly rather than heroic ; yet one could not but feel 
that the head would lend giant forces to this figure, and that 
if he could not, like a Titan, conquer with the physical power 
of his arm, he would none the less rule with the command- 
ing power of his brain. 

This was the unexpected apparition that suddenly terrified 
the gentlemen of the Tobacco Club and sped them from their 
seats, this the youth before whose blazing, smoke-penetrating 
eye the gaze of tbe courtiers sank timidly to eai-tb. 

The king still sat, speechless with astonishment, in his 
chair as tbe young man stood close behind him. 

"I venture to wish your Majesty go«d evening," said a 
full, resonant voice. 

The king shuddered, a glowing red spread over bis face. 
"Fritz I" be murmered, softly. " Fritz ! " be repeated, more 
loudly, and already tbe distant thunder of tbe coming storm 
reverberated through bis voice. 

" I come from Ruppin, where I have been reviewing my 
regiment," said the crown prince in a quiet, friendly voice, 
bespeaking pardon, as it seemed, for bis unexpected arrival. 

Tbe king did not heed it His mistrust was already flam- 
ing up in fiery wrath. He thought of tbe queen's supposing 
him ill and suffering, imprisoned in his bed. Not for a mo- 
ment did be doubt that she bad suggested the crown prince's 
coming, and that the latter was now present to ascertain 
whether tbe king's life was in danger and whether tbe throne 
of Prussia would not soon be empty to receive bis successor. 

Such dark suspicions it was which aroused tbe king's rage 
and filled bis heart with bitter distrust. 
^ With a violent motion he pushed away the crown prince'^ 
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proffered hand and rose from his seat. His wrathful eye took 
in at a glance the whole circle of his companions, who still 
surrounded the table in reverent silence. 

" Why did ye. arise from your chairs? ** shrieked the king, 
in a trembling voice. " How dared ye act against my com- 
mands in violation of my royal behest ? Know ye the laws of 
the Tobacco Club ? Know ye that these laws expressly for- 
bid you to leave your seats, to greet anyone standing ? Ye 
are all silent ! Miserable cowards are ye all, that dare not 
even defend yourselves, that hang your cloaks to the wind 
and dissimulate with e^h new-comer and try to flatter him. 
Answer me, Pollnitz, knewest thou the law of the Tobacco 
Club that forbids thee to stand up ? " 

" I knew it, sire ; but I thought I might make an excep- 
tion in greeting the crown prince." 

"So thought we all," said General Schwerin, in a fii-m 
voice. 

The king pounded the table with his clenched fist till the 
mugs and bottles jingled. 

"You thought so," he shrieked, "and yet you knew that 
you dared make no exception for me, the king. But then, that 
is more important than the king. The crown prince is the 
king in the future, the sun of the coming day. What the 
king could not grant, the crown prince will one day bestow ; 
from the king there is nothing more to be hoped, nothing 
more to be feared. So turn to the crown prince ; scorn the 
laws of the father to flatter the son. The son is such a fine 
French courtier, who likes adornment and courtly beauty, 
for whom the noble question of etiquette is an important 
matter ; so let us rise when the crown prince enters the 
room, though we know that here in this room no one is more 
or signifies more than another, and though it has often 
enough been here forgotten that I am king. Yes, the king 
can be forgotten, if only no one forgets the crown prince, 
who may perhaps soon be king." 

"God grant your Majesty a long and happy life," said the 
crown prince, who had stood behind the king's chair silent 
and motionless during the king's passionate speech. 

"Who speaks to him? who tells him to speak without 
my asking him?" shrieked the king, whose whole figure 
trembled with rage. " He who has etiquette at his fingers' 
ends should know that to the king no man speaks who has 
not fii-st been bidden. But then he thinks, too, that the 
king imderstands nothing of all that ; for the king is an old- 
fashioned man who does not even know how the true courtier 
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must live and comfort himself. Ah ! PoUnitz, there hast thou 
a courtier according to thy sketch, a true pattern of a courtier. 
Ah ! thou thoughtest, perhaps, I had not observed what faee 
was behind this picture. Thou toldest me I had not recognized 
the courtier whom thou hast sketched in such alluring colors 
to prove to me that four hundred thousand thalers yearly are 
not enough to keep out of debt Paitience, patience ! My 
eyes are still open and I still see. Woe to you all when I see 
that ye dare to defy the king to please the crown prince. I 
will prove to you that I stiU hve and that I alone am ruler. 
Herewith I close the Tobacco Club, and you may all go to the 
devil" 

" Your Majesty vdll doubtless permit me to go, instead, to 
Bheinsberg, and to take my leave at once," said the crown 
prince, bowing reverently before the king. 

Frederick William did not honor him with a glance. He 
turned his head away and said but the one word, " Go ! " 

The crown prince bowed again with the same reverence and 
formality, then turned to the courtiers, and nodding lightly to 
them, said : 

"Good evening, gentlemen. I sincerely regret to have 
aroused the king's displeasure against you ; yet this displeas- 
ure is wholly justified, for against a law decreed by the king 
no man may offend, not even as you did, out of goodness of 
heart and generosity." 

And the crown prince, who with these words had removed 
himself wholly from the reach of the king's anger and at the 
same time done justice to all — to the king in granting the 
righteousness of his wtath, to the courtiers in praising tbeir 
loyalty — thus made himself master of the situation, from which 
he emerged, not as a scolded and browbeaten son, but as tri- 
umphant victor. 

With hght, firm tread, vdth. head proudly raised, he went 
to the door, while the king, in spite of his vn:atb, experienced 
a sort of shame and could not conceal from himself that he 
had once more dealt wrongly with the crown prince. 

But this very consciousness made him more violent and 
fitirred his wrath the more. He uttered a wild oath and 
glared threateningly at the pale, silent, trembhng courtiers. 

"Hypocrites and eye-servants, all ! " he hissed between his 
teeth, striding slowly in front of them. " Hake, give me thy 
arm and lead me into the other room. I will not longer see 
these persons." 

Count Hake hastened to hipa, and leaning on his arm, the 
tottered into the adjoining room. ^ , 
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When the door had closed behind him, the remaining court- 
iers seemed to awaken out of their stupefaction. They raised 
their bowed heads and looked at one another with half shame- 
faced, half angiy, glances. They had been scolded like chil- 
dren and felt, nevertheless, that they were men. 

Their honor had suffered a keen wound, but reverence for 
the king kept them from demanding atonement Like noble 
steeds robbed of their freedom they gnawed the bit with which 
their master bridled them and felt themselves curbed and 
forced to obedience. 

When Count Hake came to command the gentlemen, in 
the king's name, to leave the palace at once, they had not the 
courage to do so, but made the count their emissary to the 
king, to beg in the most humble terms for pardon and mercy, 
and to assure him that all were true to him to the death, and 
their demeanor toward the crown prince only the consequence 
of thoughtless impulse. 

The coutit undertook the task with a sigh, and went to 
give the message to the king, while the agitated courtiers in 
breathless, anxious silence, awaited his return. 

FinaDy the door opened and Count Hake returned. 

"Well, what says the king?" "Has he pardoned us?** 
" Will he take us into favor again ? " " Is he convinced that we 
are his true, humble, and obedient servants ? " they inquired. 

Count Hake replied to all this storm of questions with a 
melancholy shake of the head. A pause of breathless expect- 
ation followed. All eyes were fastened upon the count, whose 
lips held for them the word of condemnation or of grace. 

" Gentlemen," he finally said, and his voice sounded as hol- 
low and terrible to the trembling courtiers as that of the 
Angel of Death; "gentlemen, the king commands me to say 
to you that unless you depart instantly he will find means of 
removing you by force." 

This was a threat which restored full muscular power to 
the trembling courtiers. Silent, with downcast mien and 
anxious, timid looks, they hastened thence, to feel, for the first 
time, free from fear of prison or the king's corporal's stick. 

Meanwhile the king's ire had by no means subsided. It 
panted for new victims. But the very servants were shy of 
the king's stick, and even his last companion. Count Hake, was 
now banished from his presence with the rest. 

So he was alone, wholly alone in this barren, dusky apart- 
ment, whose comfortless stillness began to depress him. He 
let himself slide into an arm-chair and gazed with a troubled 
air about the room that was but faintly cheered by the chande- 
3 o 
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lier, Kghted, for economy's sake, with but four candlea Noth- 
ing interrupted the stillness, and only now and then came a 
sound of dance-music from the other wing of the palace, from 
the queen's apartments. These tones made the king sigh and 
filled his heai-t at once with sorrow and rage. The queen was 
happy, while her husband was suffering ; the whole court was 
rejoicing, while he, alone, abandoned, gnashing his teeth, lay 
there in this dark, cheerless apartment. And yet he was king, 
mighty ruler of millions of subjects, who all trembled before 
him ; of whom not one, perhaps, loved him ; who all turned 
their faces to yonder rising sun, to the son so unlike his father, 
so little the son of that fathei:'s heart. As the king thought 
of that deep grief, a new foreboding overcame him. Again 
arose the thought that he might perhaps die, and that no one 
would mourn him, that all would hail his son. He folded his 
hands and prayed ; in the agony of his soul he turned to God. 
With prayer he deadened the voice in his breast that began 
to murmur reproaches and blame. 

The king prayed. Exhausted with anger, pious contrition 
and world-scorning beatitude filled his soul. When the tones 
of the music now floated over to him he experienced a pious 
indignation at this unworthy festivity, a joyful satisfaction in 
himself that he was not among the godless who paid homage 
to idle pleasure, but there praying alone in his splitary 
chamber. 

Just at this moment the door opened and the body-servant's 
timid and anxious face appeared. 

"Your Majesty commanded me to report immediately when 
the coffins that came yesterday should be unpacked and ar- 
ranged in the White Hall," said the servant. " That is now 
the case, and if your Majesty so commands, they can now be 
examined." 

" Ah I my coffin is ready ! " murmured the king, starting 
involuntarily. " My coffin and that of the queen. And the 
queen gives a ball and is dancing, perhaps, instead of hum- 
bling her soul in prayer and serving God. I will awaken her 
from this unholy sensuality. It is a sign from God that the 
coffins have just now come. The queen shall see them." 

He called his two body-servants and commanded one of 
them to conduct him to the ball-room, the other to illuminate 
the room in which the coffins had been placed. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE WHITE HALL. 

The queen knew nothing of all that had happened in the 
king's apartments. Faithful to the ordera sent by the king, 
none of the gentlemen summoned to him had betrayed 
whither he was going, and the queen had not noticed their 
absence. After having finished the grande toumee through 
the halls she had seated herself to play, and had no inkling 
that the king, released a few hours from his pain, had aban- 
doned the roUer-chaii'. 

To-day she was wholly herself, wholly queen, proud and 
happy, smiling and filled with the sense of power, kindly con- 
descending to the horde of flattering, smiling men and women 
who surrounded her. Never had the queen been seen so 
friendly, never so regal, so biilliant 

The queen had seated herself at cards with the Margravine 
Maria Dorothea and the ambassadors of the Kings of England 
and France. Behind her chair stood her two maids of 
honor, to whom she occasionally addressed a word or two, in- 
quiring after the princesses, who had given themselves over to 
the enjoyment of the dance in the adjoining room. 

Suddenly the music ceased, and a strange silence shocked 
the company in the dancing-room. The queen, in the act of 
arranging her hand of cards among her diamond-clad fingers, 
turned smiling to one of her maids, and commanded her to 
call the two princesses to their mother at the close of that 
dance. Then she gave her attention to the play once more, 
when suddenly the Princess Amalie, pale and terrified, rushed 
to her, whispering several words in her ear. 

Sophia Dorothea uttered a slight cry, and crouched in utter 
terror. " The king ! My God, the king ! " she murmured. 

** He seems veiy angry," whispered Princess Amalie. " Do 
not let him see your diamonds." 

The queen's three companions at cards sat in reverent si- 
lence, cards in hand, around the table, and waited for their 
royal partner's lead. But suddenly she laid all her cards 
down upon the table and with a violent movement loosened 
the bracelets from her arms and the necklace from her 
throat, clutched the spai'kling trinket and concealed it in the 
large pocket of her skirt. 

" Loosen the long earrings, AmaUe," she whispered ; and 
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Trhile the princess obeyed this command, the queen again 
picked up her cards from the table. 

Her brilliancy was gone ; the diamonds had crawled timidly 
into her skirt-pocket, the fire had died out of her eyes. The 
king was there. Sophia Dorothea was therefore no longer a 
glittering queen, but a timid, humble wife, afraid of the anger 
of her husband I 

Her companions at play still sat with downcast eyes, and 
seemed to have seen nothing of her change of toilet. They 
were still waiting for the queen's card. Sophia Dorothea had 
taken up her cards again, and played a queen. Lord Hastings 
took it with a king. 

"Lost," she said, with a melancholy sigh. " Queens always 
lose when the king comes. It is, however, a comfort that 
the conqueror is a king," she said, with a smile, which the 
proud queen managed to extort from the humiliated wife. 

Then she quietly went on playing, though she had dis- 
tinctly observed that the king was already standing in the 
door of the dancing-room, watching her. 

When the king strode to her, calling her. by name, she 
turned with an expression of pleased surprise, and arose to 
meet him. 

"Ah ! my king, what joy you have prepared for us ! " she 
said, smiling. "It is most kind that your majesty glorifies 
this festivity with your presence." 

" Yet I come to cast a gloom over this brilliant festivity, 
for a few moments," said the king, in a harsh, stem tone, 
roughly shoving the queen's arm through his own. " It is 
good and necessary to reflect a little, in the midst of intoxi- 
cating pleasures of this world, upon the transitoriness and 
vanity of all things earthly, and to interrupt sensuous music 
with prayer. I have come to administer this medicine to 
your soul, sick with vanity. Come with me. Queen ! " 

" Ye there," he continued, nodding backward, to the court 
company, which had crowded together in groups, "ye there 
may accompany us." 

He drew the queen forth with him. Silently the train of 
guests in festal array arranged themselves behind the royal 
pair. Whither ? No one knew. Even the queen had asked 
her husband in vain, receiving from him no answer. 

This long train of gayly dressed cavaliers and ladies, gor- 
geous in flowers, jewels, uniforms, and decorations, offered a 
most lively scene. One might have thought them wedding- 
guests going in solemn procession to church to take part 
in the nuptials of some happy piar. But they who led the 
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procession were not in the least like a happy wedding pair. 
The king stared savagely before him from under his wrinkled 
brow, with fiercely closed lips. The queen looked pale and 
terrified, and her eyes wandered unsteadily hither and thither, 
as though seeking some danger, some approaching terror. 

The procession moved gravely, silently, through the flower- 
scented dancing-room ; iSen farther up the broad, carpeted 
staircase, and along the corridor, to that great door which led 
to Frederick William's own " White Hall." " We are on the 
spot," said the king, as he opened the door and led her into 
the room. 

Suddenly Sophia Dorothea uttered a cry, and staggered 
backward. 

" Two coffins," she murmured, horrified, now directing her 
reluctant eyes toward the darkly gorgeous coffins, now let- 
ting them wander about the great hall, fastening them on the 
lofty figures of the great marble Electors who kept watch by 
the coffins of the living in this room. 

"Yes! Two coffins," replied the king, sternly, harshly. 
" Our coffins, Sophia ! and in this hour I will show them 
to thee, and the court assembled with thee, that the sight of 
them may arouse ye out of your sensual enjoyments. 
Death must knock at thy heart, that it may awake out of its 
voluptuous sleep and return within itself I Yes, in these 
coffins we shall one day repose, and there will be an end of 
all frivolity and all splendor. No one will fear my eye or 
my cane. No one will rejoice over the fineries of the queen 
and her gorgeous diamonds. Dust will return to dust, and 
king and queen will be nothing but food for worms." 

" Ah! " said Sophia Dorothea, whose noble heai-t was hu- 
miliated at this pious self-abasement of the king's ; "ah I we 
shall always be more than food for worma The dust of com- 
mon mortals the mighty hand of time will strew to all the 
winds, and oyer their graves history will stride with obliter- 
ating foot ; but at ours it will pause, our dust it will gather, 
to form for us a monument thereof. When our body of flesh 
and blood is lowered to the vault where rest our ancestor, 
our forms will rise again, if only with members of stone and 
a breast without a heart. See there, my consort, these noble 
and impressive figures of your ancestors. They, too, have 
descended into the vault, but their figures in marble have 
arisen, and in our magnificent halls they occupy the first 
place, hearing our words, observing our deeds." 

And while the queen thus spoke, her face glowed with a 
truly noble energy and beauty. She was truly imperial, evf^^i 
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without the glow of her diamonda She was no longer Fred- 
erick William's wife, she was the sister of the EngHsh king, 
the mother of the future king — she was the Queen. 

But Frederick William, in his pious contrition, was offended 
at her glancing eyes, her proudly posed head. He felt that 
her soul had freed itself from the burden of an oppressive 
will, foreign to herself, that her being was free, separated 
from his own. But she should recognize him again as her 
master, bend again penitent under the yoke. The queen 
should be the wife again, that obeys the king because the 
Bible commands, "And he shall be thy master." 

" So let our ancestors behold us tr\4ng our coffins in their 
presence I " said the king, laying his hand firmly and heavily 
on the queen's shoulder. "We know that diamonds are 
gorgeously becoming to thee, and that I am none too ugly in 
my uniform ; now let us see whether our coffins are becoming 
to us."- 

" What dost thou mean, my King ? " asked Sophia Doro- 
thea, anxiously, fastening a trembling look upon the king. 

" I mean that we shall try whether some day we shall with 
decency and becoming dignity fill our places in our coffins ; 
that to-day, in jest, we shall enter om* coffins as we shall one 
day have to do in solemn earnest" 

" But that were a cruel jest," cried the queen. 

" Oh, yes ! to the children of earth everything seems cruel 
which reminds them of death and the transitoriness of 
earthly joys," said the king, with emphasis. " Yet such warn- 
ing is good and wholesome ; and if we accustomed ourselves 
to leave the dancing-room at times and rest in our coffins, we 
should doubtless lead much more beatific and serious lives. 
Lie down in thy coffin, Sophia Dorothea ; thy soul will profit 
by it, and mine eyes will behold a picture which, praised be 
God, they never will behold ; they will behold thee in thy 
coffin." 

" Oh, thou art younger than I, my husband," cried the 
queen ; " thou wilt one day bury me, and it is therefore not 
necessary to lay me in my coffin for a trial." 

" Compel thy soul, and make her humble and still," said 
the king, who had a feveiish attack of piety on that day. 
" We have come here to try our coffins. Let us do it" 

" I should not have come, had I known your majesty's in- 
tention," said the queen, shuddering. 

"Thou art come because I willed it so," murmured the 
king, his cheeks red with rage and his eyes blazing wrath. 

Sophia . Dorothea recognized the symptoms of j^ rising 
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thunder-storm, apd knew that, once come to an outbreak, it 
would sweep away all dams and hinderancea She was there- 
fore compelled to anticipate the outburst, check the floods of 
wrath, before they plunged forth released. 

With an imperative gesture she summoned one of her 
maids of honor, and said, proudly and quietly, " Give me your 
hand, coxmtess ! I am tii-ed, and will rest upon this couch of 
new and unwonted form." 

And, with the dignity of a truly royal mind, she raised her 
robe a little to lift her foot over the side of the coffin, and set 
it upon the floor thereof. She stood in the coffin, tall, proud, 
erect, commanding, and majestic to behold. Then, with in- 
imitable grace, she bent over and lay down upon the coffin- 
floor. 

The coffin creaked and groaned slightly ; among the cour- 
tiers there arose a murmur of resentment and horror. The 
king stood by the coffin, and Sophia Dorothea fastened her 
gaze upon him with an expression so strange, flaming, pene- 
trating, that he involuntarily fastened his eyes upon the floor, 
and had not the courage to meet her glance. 

Sopliia Dorothea saw that, and smiled. Then she slowly 
arose, and stood there again, proud and quiet. 

The Countess Hake wished to take her hand, to help her 
step out. The queen motioned her proudly back. 

" Not at ay," she said ; " kings and queens leave the grave 
only through their own power and greatness, supported by 
the hand of history." 

Then she stepped over the edge of the coffin and, bowing 
low before the king, said, " Now it is vour turn, my hus- 
baod." 

The king shuddered, and cast a sinister, distrustful glance 
at the queen. The words she meant so literally had for 
him a prophetic, uncanny meaning, and a light shudder 
passed through his frame as he drew near the coffin. But, 
conquering himself with a mighty efifort, he entered the coffin 
and signalled one of his gentlemen-in-waiting to help him lie 
down. 

" It is good to rest upon this couch," he said, stretching 
his limbs contentedly. " Here I shall one day sleep, until it 
pleases God to wake me." 

** May that day be far from us, my husband and king ! " 
said Sophia Dorothea, solemnly. " Permit me to offer you 
my hand to help you in stepping out of the coffin." 

She gave the king her hand, and he, grasping it, was about 
to rise, when a strange, unusual noise was heard without — a 
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loud, penetrating cry, seyeral times repeated^ then hasty steps 
approaching the halL 

The courtiers murmured and whispered to one another, 
and their faces grew whit«. 

'* What is it ? " asked the king, still sitting in the coffin. 

No one answered ; all exchanged timid glances, but no one 
dared speak. 

" I will know what is happening," cried the king, painfully 
trying to rise. 

The major-domo stepped forward. " Your majesty, there 
are two soldiers without who were keeping watch in the cor- 
ridor. They both assert that a tall, white figure, with veiled 
face and black gloves, slowly passed them, coming hither. 
They, thinking someone was masking, followed the appari- 
tion, and saw it enter the salon here. They hastened hither 
to check it, but your majesty sees that no one is here." 

** The white lady, the white lady," murmured the king, ter* 
ror-stricken, sinking back, weak and broken, into the coffin. 
" The white lady veiled, with black gloves ; that means my 
approaching end." 

" The white lady," whispered the courtiers, shuddering, and 
involuntarily moving from the door through which the un- 
holy apparition was said to have entered their midst. 

The queen alone was silent. She looked with a strange, 
questioning glance to the grave, marble figures of the Elec- 
tors, and her mind was far away with her beloved son Fred* 
erick. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE MAID-OF-HONOR AND THE GARDENER. 

It was a delicious May day. The elder was in bloom, the 
birds sang, and the swans rocked softly on the smooth miiTor 
of the water-lily bedecked, flower-garlanded pond in the midst 
of the crown prince's garden in Rheinsberg. It was early 
morning. The windows were closed and curtained, and noth- 
ing was yet heard of the joyous, unrestrained life that, at 
other times, delighted the occupants of this charming castle. 
No other music was to be heard than the nightingale's tiills, 
the jubilant twitter of finches hidden in leafy roofs of lofty 
trees. The crown prince slumbered still, for his flute was 
silent, and that was a sure sign for all the inhabitants of the 
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cattle that its master was not yet awake, or at least was not 
yet ready to begin the day. The musia of his flute was the 
morning sacrifice with which the young prince greeted every 
day, and which, like Memnon's statue tiiat resounded when 
the first ray touched it, betrayed to the flattering courtiers 
that their sun, too, had arisen. But now the flute was silent. 
The sun had not yet arisen, although, here in the park, she 
cast her golden sheen upon the shrubbery and scented bloom, 
and had drunk the dew from tbe flower-chaUces, 

It had been a hot night, and the dew had refreshed the 
plants and blossoms but sparingly. Fritz Wendel, the gar- 
dener, was at work already, sprinkling the flowers with the 
great watering-pot, and drenching the dust from the plants. 
But, while doing so, he selected the finest flowers and plucked 
them, hiding them carefully under the shrubbery, perhaps to 
shield them from the sun, or perhaps to keep them safe from 
the inquisitive eyes of passers-by. And yet there were such 
eyes there now, watching him, resting upon him with so ten- 
der and smihng an expression, that it was easy to see that the 
maiden to whom the eyes belonged had an especial interest 
in the handsome young gardener, who seemed to realize the 
fables of old, in his modest costume and striking beauty. One 
might have taken him for the god Apollo, who, attracted by 
some Daphne, and clad in working dress, had come to dwell 
near the shepherdess of his love. Perhaps this charming 
young girl thought of that, hidden behind the elder-bushes 
watching him, or perhaps she thought him a prince, and 
viraited longingly for the moment when he would throw aside 
his ma^k, and stand, her equal, at her side. For she was, 
though not a princess, maid-of-honor to a princess, and of 
distinguisbed bir£h. But what does youth care for genealogy 
and escutcheons ? And what need this tbirteen-year-old chUd 
ask whether Fritz Wendel be the son of a peasant or a prince ? 
He pleased her, for he was young and handsome, and he had 
another very great advantage for her. He was her first 
adorer. . All the rest of the world still called Fratllein von 
Schwerin a child, and played with the Httle Louise. The 
crown princess had begged her from her mother as a sort of 
toy for amusement in lonely hours, and the title "maid-of- 
honor " that had been given to the child was only a jest that 
was laughed at, and meant to assure Fratllein von Schwerin 
certain access to the crown princess at all hours of the day. 

But the little Louise was a child in years only. She pos- 
sessed already heart and mind of a mature woman. In all her 
feeling, thought, imagination, and desires, she was a passiou- 
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ate, fiery, loving woman. So nothing wounded ber pride so 
much as being called a child, and never was she happier than 
when her years seemed forgotten in favor of her understand- 
ing and mature mind. 

Fiitz Wendel, the young gardener, had had the good for- 
tune not to know their number. For him "little Fraiilein von 
Schwerin" was a thoroughly grown-up lady. More than that, 
she was the goddets whom he worshipped ; the faiiy whose 
glance sufficed to make his flowers bloom and his heart beat. 
S'or her alone he cultivated the flowers, tended the peaches 
and melons on the sunny walls. For her alone had God cre- 
ated the world, for she was the queen of the world ; and it 
was therefore perfectly natural that poor Wendel, too, should 
be at her feet and make her the ruler of his whole being. 

The little maid had now been watching her silent, romantic, 
first love long enough to be weary of such unnatural silence ; 
and just as Fritz Wendel plucked a lovely narcissus she 
stepped from behind the elder-bush, and smilingly vdshed 
him good morning. Fritz Wendel started, and a bright blush 
covered his face. He was so embarrassed that he quite forgot 
to reply to her greeting, and only bent lower over the flowers. 

" For whom are the flowers ? " asked Louise, now standing 
close to him. " And why hast thou hidden away the best, so 
as not to add them to the bouquet which the princess must 
have every morning ? " 

" No one commanded me always to pick the loveliest flow- 
ers for the princess," said Fritz Wendel, who still did not dai*e 
to look at the little maid. " The prince merely commanded 
me to put fresh flowers in the vases eveiy morning ; that is 
all." 

** That seems to me not to be all," cried Louise ; " for 
thou hast picked other flowers besides these. For whom are 
they, if not for the princess ? " 

Fritz Wendel now ventured to lift his eyes, and slyly look 
at the Jittle girl standing smiling at him. 

"They, too, are for a princess," he said, softly, "my prin- 
cess I " 

" Ah I Thou, too, hast an especial princess for whom thou 
choosest flowers ? " 

" Yes ; I have my princess whom I serve, who commands 
me, for whom I am ready to give my life, to become a rob- 
ber, a murderer, a highwayman, if she wills it so, and but 
gives me a sign to do it," cried the youth, with all the energy 
of his passionate nature. 

Louise played cai-elessly with a tuft of elder that she helci 
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m her hand. Sbe plucked single blossoms off it and tossed 
^hem in the aii-, and blew them, standing upon tip-toe and 
springing about, sending the blossoms up again whenever they 
fluttered downward. 

" I should like to know," she said, laughing, " whence it 
comes that I find such a splendid bouquet every morning in 
my room, and who is so bold as to pick a bouquet that con- 
tains lovelier flowers than the princess' vases." 

" Cei-tainly it is someone who worships the gracious Fratl- 
lein," said the young gardener, with downcast eyes, blushing 
at his own boldness. 

"It must be some distinguished gentleman — one of the 
crown prince's courtiers, peihaps," exclaimed Fratilein von 
Schwerin, with a teasing side-glance at her embarrassed 
adorer. " Who else could venture to love me, and send me 
flowers?" 

"Yes, you are right, who could venture ? " murmured Fritz 
Wendel, sadly. "But, Fratilein, have you never heard of 
madmen who lose the consciousness of what they are, and 
compare themselves with emperors, kings, even God himself ? 
Perhaps he who brihgs you flowers is such a madman, and, 
just because he is mad, holds himself for your equal" 

"Heavens I how pale thou art," said Louise, looking at 
the youth with undisguised tenderness. " And why art thou 
crying, Fritz?" 

She took his hand and looked at him steadily, with a 
strange, half -inquisitive, half-provoking expression in her 
eyes. 

Fritz Wendel started, with shuddering delight, at her touch, 
and snatched his hand away almost rudely. " Because I am 
a wretched gardener," he muttered ; " because I am not rich 
and noble and brilliant, like your courtiers." 

"Yesterday at table Baron Kaiserling was telling of an 
Austrian general who had been a poor peasant's son and a 
cow-herd," said Louise, suggestively. "Now he is a general, 
and has married a countess." 

Fritz Wendel's face glowed with energy and courage. 
" Heavens ! why is there no war ? " he exclaimed, full of en- 
thusiasm. "I, too, should become a general, for I should 
fight like a lion." 

" Ah I you, too, wish to become a general, and marry a 
countess ? " 

" Not a countess, but " 

" Fritz Wendel ! Fritz Wendel 1 " they heard a voice calling 
in the distance. 
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" It is the head gardener,** said the poor lad, sorrowfully. 

''Farewell, FratUein. Be gracious and merciful, and go to 
walk in the garden again to-morrow." 

He took his flower-basket, and hastened down the long 
alley. 

FratUein von Schwerin looked angrily after him, 

" Again no declaration,'* she murmured, indignantly, stamp- 
ing the ground like a defeated child. ''But he s^hall make me 
a declaration of his love. Madame Morien told me that there 
is no sensation more divine than that of the first declaration. 
And she says it is wisest not to choose one's lover of one's 
own rank, because then one is certain of not being deserted 
by him. She told me yesterday that no one had adored her 
so faithfully as the huntsman's lad that served her father 
when she was my age ; and that no other man had so truly 
loved and admired her. Well, Fritz Wendel adores me, and 
I wish him to declare himself, and I must finally know whether 
it really is such a superb sensation. To-morrow he shall do 
it. To-morrow I shiil be so friendly and so tender that he 
cannot help telling me his love. But now, to the castle, so as 
not to be found here." 

And the little maid sprang away as lightly as a gazelle. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
DIPLOMATIST MANTEUFFEL. 

The garden was empty once more. Only the birds sang 
and fluttered about, the morning breeze played through the 
tree-tops, everything else was still. But not long. Soon the 
sound of approaching steps wad heard, and a new figure ap- 
proached the entrance to the allee. 

It was a lady, who though not so young and beautiful a one 
as Fratilein von Schwerin, was still attractive enough to make 
an impression upon susceptible masculine hearts. She wore 
a remarkably tasteful and becoming morning costume, cal- 
culated to set off her noble contour and proud, imposing 
figure, whose chaste outline ill suited her glowing, challeng- 
ing eyes, and the alluring, seductive smile that played upon 
her lips. 

She, too, had surely not come to enjoy the beauty and fresh- 
ness of the morning air and the splendor of the flowera Her 
»ye wandered listlessly about, not heeding the elder-bushea 
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and jasmine. Now, at the end of the long dilee, she stood a 
momeut, searching in all directions. When she saw that no 
one was near her she glided to one side, into the thick bos- 
cage, and, finally, walking through a naiTOw, overgrown path, 
reached the boundary wall of the garden. Before a door in 
this wall she paused, listening with bated breath. Finding 
all still, she knocked three times with her hand, then listened 
further. The same threefold knock was then heard at the 
other side of the door. The lady smiled contentedly, and 
called, with a loud, silvery voice, " Good morning, in the name 
of God ! " 

" And the Devil ! " answered a deep, manly voice, at the 
other side of the gate. 

" It is he," whispered the lady, quickly drawing a key from 
her dress and opening, the door. 

The man who had stood without instantly stepped within, 
and, bowing low before the lady, reverently kissed her prof- 
fered hand. 

" Good moi-ning, Count Manteuffel," said the lady, smiling. 
" You are indeed as punctual as though you had come to a 
rendezvous with a sweetheaii.'* 

"Tempi passatti,'* sighed the count, "I am married.*' 

" I, too," laughed the lady ; " but that does not prevent 

"Your still finding ardent admirers," inteiTupted the couni 
" But you are stiU young and beautiful, while I have grown 
old. Tell me, gracious one, how you have managed to pre- 
serve this youthful freshness and these glancing eyes, that 
held me so fast in their net when I still had a heart" 

The lady bestowed upon him a sharp, scornful look. 
" Count ManteujBFel," said she, ** you must want something 
important of me that you are so adoring. But come. Let 
us fii-st go to the Httle pavilion here, in the neighborhood. 
There are comfortable seats there, and we are secure from 
eavesdroppers." 

They went silently from the wall to the pavilion. 

" Here we are safe," said the lady, throwing back the lace 
veil which she had ^ worn lightly upon her hair. "Come, let 
us sit on this divan, and first tell me why you asked for this 
appointment to-day, and why you did not, as usual, send 
your body-servant to bring my letters to you ? " 

" I had an unconquerable longing to see you, to look once 
more into your lovely face," sighed the count. 

"Yet you say you have no heart in these days," laughed 
the lady. 
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" Tou are the enchantress who reawakens it. Thanks to 
you, it is at this moment glowing in my bosom/* 

** It is easy to see that you are treading a path there in 
which you do not feel at home. You are insipid when you 
begin to play the lover ; yet in other respects you are confess- 
edly one of the keenest and wariest of diplomatists. But with 
me, I beg of you, no diplomatic subterfuges I What do you 
want of me ? I reported to you in my last letter most exact- 
ly the state of things here as well as the state of my finances, 
which ia precisely that of the crown prince's. That is to say, 
his coffers are precisely as empty as my own." 

" And you both have an empress who is so happy as to be 
able to fill them both," said Manteuffel, drawing from his 
bosom a purse through whose silver meshes gold pieces glint- 
ed. He handed the purse, with a smile, to the lady. " Un- 
fortunate that they are different empresses who are so happy 
as to be able to assist the crown prince and Madame Brandt.'' 

" What do you mean by that, count ? We no longer un- 
dei-stand each other, and I beg of you not to speak in riddles. 
I fear the effort, for my brain." 

" I mean that the crown prince no longer turns to the Em- 
press of Austria in his embarrassment. Yet she, as his near- 
est relative, as the crown princess' own aunt, possesses a nat- 
ural right to the confidence of the crown prince." 

'* But perhaps his burden of debt is heavier than the purse 
of the Empress of Austria," said Madame Brandt 

" He should have made the experiment, have put the purse 
of the Empress of Austria to the test, as he often did in 
earlier days, when not the crown prince alone, but the Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth, learned to measure the liberality of their 
imperial auni But the crown prince has a fickle heart, and 
forgets past favors easily." 

" Yes, that he does," sighed Madame Brandt. " We poor 
women have to suffer from that. He has loved and forgotten 
us all." 

"All?" asked Manteuffel, eagerly. 

" All, count I We are nothing more to him than the toy of 
a leisure hour. Then he grows weary of us, and casts us 
aside. There is but one lady whom he truly and unshak- 
enly loves." 

" And the name of that lady ?" 

" His flute, count. Ah ! what a face you make ! Certainly 
this lady cannot be bribed by Austrian gold nor the flatteries 
of the ingenuous Manteuffel ; she is always secretive, and trust- 
worthy. She does not betray the beloved one. Ah ! count, 
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we might both learn of the flute. Yes, believe me, I should 
try to resemble her if I did not need so many things which a 
flute does not need at all, and if the Austrian gold pieces did 
not shine so temptingly. But you, Count Manteuflel, vhy 
should not you resemble the flute ? Why have you your spies 
and eavesdroppers everywhere ? Why are you Austrian spy 
at the Prussian coui-t — ^you who have enough money, rank, 
and honor to resist these ordinaiy temptations ? '* 

ManteuffeFs brow clouded over a little, and he pressed his 
lips together resentfully. But he soon mastered these symp- 
toms of impatience, and was again the friendly, aflable, at- 
tentive diplomatist. 

" I serve the Austrian throne from inclination," he said, 
" from preference and loyalty. I serve it because it is my 
profoundest conviction that Austria is destined to form a 
united Germany, making all Germany Austria. Prussia must 
be absorbed by Austria This is my poUtical conviction, and 
I live according to it." 

" And for this political conviction you accept Austrian gold 
and Austrian decorations," said Madame Brandt, with a laugh. 
** For the sake of this political conviction you have your spies 
everywhere, at court, at Potsdam, Dresden, as well as at our 
little court of Rheinsberg here. Not enough to have won the 
crown prince's cook, to have him keep a diary for you, you 
have succeeded in drawing my small and humble person into 
your interest, and I know best that that costs you a consider- 
able sum of money. And now you wish to make me believe 
that that is all for the sake of your poUtical conviction. Oh, 
no I dearest count I I, too, am a diplomatist in a small way, 
and I, too, have my convictions. One of them is that Count 
Manteuffel, that harmless Quiuze Vingt, has but one real pas- 
sion in the world — to play a political role, and earn as much 
money incidentally as he can. And whether it be of Austrian 
or Prussian origin is wholly indifferent to Manteuffel." 

" And to what purpose this amiable jest ? " asked Man- 
teuffel, with a forced laugh. 

** To the end, dear count, that we play no useless comedy, 
but act uprightly, and take off both our masks whenever, as 
now, we are alone. I serve you because you give me money 
for it ; you serve Austria because she gives you gold. I should 
ceise to serve you if you did not, as to-day, bring me a full 
purse in critical moments ; and your enthusiasm for Austria's 
supremacy would cool off if, some unlucky day, Austria's 
springs should dry up for you. Now, dear count, I think 
we understand one another ; and now tell me, without 
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evasion, what do you want of me, what Lave you to say to 
me?" 

"Much that is of importance." 

*il knew it," smiled the lady. " Your flatteries betrayed 
you. Now to business. Let us begin." 

"First, then, dearest baroness, you must know that the 
crown prince will be king in a few days." 

" By no means, count ; the crown piince received a messen- 
ger yesterday evening who informed him of the king's im- 
proved condition. The crown prince was visibly rejoiced, and 
commanded that the feast determined upon for to-day in 
honor of Madame Morien's birthday should take place." 

" Does she still possess the crown prince's love ? " 

Madame Brandt shrugged her shoulders. 

" Love ! I said before that the crown prince loves his flute 
alone." -^ 

" Not e^n the crown princess ? " 

"Not even the crown princess I And perhnps he might not 
love the crowxi princess, even if she could transform herself 
into the flute. 8he is not cut of good wood and yields no 
harmonious tone, he would say to Quantz, and with that ho 
would shut her up in her case forever." 

" And do you believe that he will treat the princess so, 
though she is not the flute ? Do you think he will throw her 
aside?" 

" The crown princess fears that." 

"And the empress also." 

" But why did they give such a musical prince a wife who 
not only understands nothing of music, but has a thoroughly 
rough, hoarse voice, and speaks so indistinctly that the 
prince would not understand her, even if she said clever 
thinga" 

" You tliink, then, that the crown prince, as soon as ho is 
free, that is, becomes king, will separate from his wife? " asked 
Manteuflfel, ponderingly. 

'^ No one can know, count. The crown prince never speaks, 
with his closest friends, of his wife. And even in the most 
devoted moment, Madame Morien has tried in vain to learn 
anYtbing from him about it. He is very prudent and dis- 
trustful." 

" Madame Morien must be won," murmured ManteuffeL 

"That is a very difficult task," said Madame Brandt, "for 
she is unfortunately very rich, and attaches slight importance 
to money. There is but one means. Get her a lover, hand- 
[>mer, more ardent, than the crown piince, and she may be 
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won. For you know very well that the good Morien has a 
very susceptible heart" 

" I beg of you, baroness, let us speak seriously. These are 
things of great importance which we are discussing, and our 
time is limited. Madame Morien must be won. She alone 
now has influence over the prince's heart ; she must use that 
influence to keep him fix)m separating from his wife. You, 
dearest baroness, must use your bewitching eloquence to make 
Madame Morien understand that the only atonement possible, 
the only means of reconciliation with Heaven, is her leading 
back the unfaithful husband to the arms of his wife." 

" She cannot lead him back where he never has been." 

"But she can prevent his dishonoring the crown princess 
and the court by a separation. The crown princess must 
remain his wife, even after he has become king. That is the 
only bond which can reunite him with Austria. For Austria 
has many dangerous enemies in the crown prince's company, 
and the most dangerous of them all is Suhm." 

" He, at least, does not belong to the crown piince's com- 
pany, for you know very jfell that he is in St. Petersburg as 
Saxony's ambassador." 

"That is just the misfortune. The crown prince trusts 
him unreservedly. They write one another in cipher, which 
all our efforts have thus far foiled to interpret Suhm has 
obtained the crown prince a loan of ten thousand thalers from 
the Duke of Courland, and now has a yearly allowance for him, 
until his coronation, of twenty-four thousand thalers from the 
Empress Anna, The prince has just received the first annual 
payment" 

"That is an idle tale," laughed Madame Brandt "The 
crown prince is poor as Job, and has been regularly besieged 
by his creditors for some time past. No day passes without 
some vampire's coming either by letter or in person to tort- 
ure him." 

" And it must be Kussia that brings him help in this em- 
barrassment ! " exclaimed Manteuffel, despairingly. "But 
we must make eveiy effort to counteract this most dangerous 
enemy and win Prussia for Austria. Germany needs quiet, 
and Prussia must not be upon bad terms with Austria. Prus- 
sia in arms against Austria would mean the balance of power 
in all Europe lost, and a war that would perhaps bathe Ger- 
many for years in blood and tears. Austria will do all that 
lies in her power to avoid this. We two, my noble friend, 
will be Austria's allies, will help her as far as we may. Eussia 
has given Prussia money; it is true. But such obligations 
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are at an end the moment that money is given back When 
the crown prince ascends the throne he wxil pay his debts to 
Bussia, and all will be over. We must therefore seek another 
bond which may unite Prussia with Austria more lastingly. 
You must help me weave this. The crown prince must not 
be permitted to separate from his wife. Then will the future 
Queen of Prussia be the niece of the Empress of Austria, and 
that lays upon the king duties of relationship. But to in- 
crease these, to make the relationship closer, we must bring 
about another mamage in the Austrian interest Prince 
Augustus William, the probable successor of the present 
crown prince, must, like him, marry a princess of Brunswick." 

" Impossible K" exclaimed Frau Brandt 

" Impossible ? why impossible ? " 

" Because Prince Augustus William will never agree to this 
plan ; because he bears a passionate love in his heart, a love 
which would move even you if you had a soul capable of pity." 

" By heavens ! we are discussing affairs of state, and you 
mix love up with them," exclaimed Manteuffel, with a disdain- 
ful smile. "What have politics to, do with love? Let the 
prince love whom he pleases, provided he marries the Princess 
of Brunswick." 

"But this is a great, true, profound love. A love over 
which we have no power, for there it is not the Devil who has 
his hand in the play. It is as pure as Heaven, and wishes for 
the blessing of Heaven. That you must give up, count 
Prince Augustus William will not marry this princess. His 
heart belongs to Laura von Pannewitz, and he is far too noble, 
too high-hearted, to bestow his hand without his heart" 

Manteuffel laughed aloud. "A royal prince who loves a 
httle maid-of-honor, and would marry her I How romantic, 
how transcendental I What delicious stuff to make a novel of. 
Ah ! my dear baroness, I congratulate you ! This invention 
does credit to your fancy, and I see the time approaching when 
you will be famed as a novelist" 

" Scoff as you please, count I repeat it, none the less. 
Prince Augustus William will not marry the Princess of 
Brunswick, for he loves the queen's beautiful maid-of-honor, 
and is determined to marry her." 

" This determination will be broken," smiled Manteuffel ; 
" the crown prince himself will help us, believe me. He is no 
love-blind enthusiast, and will never consent to his brother's 
entering upon a mesalliance,'' 

" And the prince, I tell you, will 5ie rather than abandon 
bis ba:mtiful Liniv.." '' C^ r\r\n 
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"Well, if he will not abandon her, he must," said Man- 
teuffel, with cruel quiet. 

" Poor Laura," sighed Madame Brandt ; " she loves him so 
warmly, her heart will break if she must give him up." 

"Ah! bah I every woman's heart is broken once, if not 
several times, but it always heals. And when it is illuminated 
afresh by the sun of a new love, the old scars vanish. You 
yourself have experienced that, dearest baroness. Do but 
remember the day of our burning, passionate love. Did we 
not both think we should perislx when we were forced to 
part ? Did we not wring our hands to heaven, and pray for 
death as the most welcome release ? And are we not alive to- 
day, to smile pityingly at the pains of those days, and remem- 
ber how many times between we have greeted coming for- 
time and built triumphal arches in our hearts for entering 
love?" 

"True," sighed Madame Brandt, "we survive pain, and 
the heart of woman much resembles the earthworm, that lives 
and writhes on, even when it has been cut in pieces." 

Manteuffel laughed. " Now," he continued, " the heart of 
the beautiful Laura von Paunewitz is but an earthworm, too, 
and we must not hesitate to tear it to pieces, for it will go on 
merrily living. You, my f liend, shall be the knife to perform 
the operation. Do you agree to it ? " 

Madame Brandt was silent, looking sadly in front of her, as 
if lost in thought. " It is true," she whispered ; " we survive 
it, but the best that is in us dies. I should never have been 
what I am if I had not been brutally torn from the dream of 
my first love. We shall kill Laura von Pannewitz ; not her 
body, but her soul" 

" And as we are happily not shepherds of men's souls, we 
need not disquiet ourselves upon that point Political activ- 
ity must not inquire about it, and state-craft demands that 
Prince Augustus William many the Princess of Brunswick. 
Further considerations of state require that the crown prince 
do not separate from his wife, but that, ou the contrary, the 
niece of the Empress of Austria ascend the Prussian throne. 
To both achievements you must help us. You must watch 
over the prince and his beloved, and await the suitable 
moment to bnng it to an cclaL You must induce Madame 
Morien to influence the crown prince not to divorce his wife. 
Such is your task, a noble one ; to guard the peace of one 
marriage, lead two noble hearts back to their duties to the 
world, and bind with a new bond two mighty houses of Ger- 
many. The wife of Emperor Charles VL, the noble empress. 
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will not be thankless to her ally, Madame Brandt. On the 
day on which Piince Augustus William marries Princess Ama- 
lie of Brunswick, Madame Brandt will receive from the em- 
press a gift of twenty thousand thalers, to buy a set of dia- 
monds.*' 

Madame Brandt's face glowed with pleasure and desire. 

"The prince shall and will marry the Princess Amalie," 
she said ; "I vouch for that. From to-day I shall be the e\il 
demon who will poison this sensitive, romantic love of Lauiti 
with a poisoned breath, and worry it to death. Heavens 1 
why should I pity her? She does but suffer the fate of all 
women — my own fate. Who pitied me ? Who saved me ? 
No one heard my cry for help, and no one shall hear the 
plaint of the beautiful Laura von Pannewitz. She is con- 
demned, count. But listen ! Do you hear that light, brood- 
ing tone that floats toward us ? The crown prince is awake ; 
he has opened his windows, and is playing the flute. We 
must pait, for the garden will be full of life at once. We 
have a sail on the lake this morning, and then, here in the 
pavilion, Chazot will read us aloud Voltaire's latest play." 



CHAPTER IX. 
CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK. 

Madame Brandt had not been mistaken. The crown 
prince was awake, and his flute brought a musical morning 
sacrifice to the beautiful sunny out-door world that was send- 
ing its scented greetings to him. The whole man seemed 
filled with the purest harmony of sensation, and the soft, 
melting tones of the flute were but the language of his soul. 
Suddenly he paused and bent his head sidewise, with an 
expression of rapt attention, as though to catch once more 
the dying tones still trembling in the air. 

*' That was good," he said, smiling, " and I think I may 
note down this adagio without arousing Quantz's sconi." 

So speaking, he left the boudoir and went to his " Ubrary." 
As he entered it a pleasant smile played upon his lips, and he 
bowed his head as if in greeting. It is hard to imagine any- 
thing more charming and tasteful than this library. Bu&fc 
according to the prince's own plans, it bore his character and 
was, in a Treasure, his portrait. Art and nature, the sim« 
plicity of the student, the luxury of the prince, the taste of the 
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connoisseur, the sensitiveness and enthusiasm of the youth, 
and the stern bitterness of the king's son early ripe in soitow 
and suffering — all this was to be -found mirrored in that 
room, and all this had combined to make it a temple of the 
Muses, the sciences, and friendship. The apartment WdS 
located in the new tower which Knobelsdorf had added to 
balance the one already there. Its round form gave it a 
peculiar character, and made the comparison with a temple a 
natural one. Along the walls in glass cases stood the mas- 
ter-works of the poets of all times — Voltaire, Racine, Moli^re, 
Comeille, with Livy, Homer, Csesar, Cicero, Terence, Ovid ; 
and the poets of modern Italy — Dante, Petrarch, and with 
these Machiavelli kept them company. Everything that 
possessed a name in the literature of the nations found its 
way into the crown prince's library; everything but the 
works of German authors. Between the bookcases, adorned 
here and there with busts of famous authors, small divans 
upholstered in red silk filled the niches, and above them 
hung portraits of famous contemporaries and friends of the 
prince. The largest and most beautiful of these was a por- 
trait of Voltaire. To him was given the place of honor, and 
if the crown prince, seated at his table, glanced up from his 
work, it was always to meet the face of the French poet 
sparkling with intellect, spiiit, and malice. This had been 
from youth his chosen friend, with whom for years he had 
earned on a correspondence carefully concealed from the 
king. The high, arched windows stood open, and through 
them opened a glorious view of the garden and the lake 
gleaming in the sun like molten silver. 

The crown prince strode to his table and, without heeding 
the unopened^ letters that lay there, took up a blank music- 
sheet and began to write, humming the melody as he noted 
it. At times he threw aside the pencil and took up the flute 
which lay at hand to test certain passages once more before 
writing tiiem down. 

" Finished," said the crown prince, laying the pencil aside. 
" I fancy Quantz will have to bring himself for once to be 
content with his pupil ; and if the Bendas put on their 
connoisseur manner again to-day I shall tell them — noth- 
ing ! " he added, laughing and pushing the sheet aside. 
** Why take the trouble to let these gentlemen see that I 
value their approval and seek their applause ? That human 
beings must never see, for ours is a pitiful, petty race, and 
he who trusts mankind has built on sand. He who sacrifices 
himself, who gives himself for that race and loves it, is lost. 
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Oh ! I see a time coming ^hen I shall despise all mankind, 
distrust the whole world I And yet my heart is tender and 
beats warmly for what is good and beautiful, and I were 
happy could I but love and trust my fellow-men. But they 
will not have it ; they cannot bear it I am sunounded by 
spies who watch my every motion, catch eveiy word to report 
it faithfully at Berlin, and di'op it — a poison drop — in the 
kiug*s ear. But away with such spider-webs ! I have no time 
to sigh and dream.'* 

He arose and strode several times hastily up and down the 
room ; then he approached the table again and picked up 
the lettera As his eye rested upon the first address a proud, 
happy expression stole over his face. 

" From Voltaire 1 " he murmui*ed, breaking the seal and 
opening impatiently a paper containing two letters and some 
loose printed sheets. The prince uttered a cry of pleased sur- 
prise, and scarcely heeding either letter, his gaze fastened 
with an inexpressible, half tender, half inquisitive expression 
upon the printed sheets which he held in his hand. 

" At last, at last ! " he exclaimed, " The first step is taken, 
and I am no longer an insignificant, unknown man, with no 
other claim to acknowledgment than the accident of birth as 
a king's son — heir to a throne. I shall have a name of my own, 
for I shall be an author, a poet taking his own place in the 
republic of letters, and I shall need no crown to insure my 
being chronicled in the books of history. The first step has 
been taken. My * Anti-Machiavelli ' is in press. I shall tread 
under foot this monster of devilish statecraft, and all Europe 
shall see that a German prince is the first to break a lance 
against the dragon Machiavelli, who makes human beings 
the slaves of princes and would subject them to the yoke 
of trembling, unthinking obedience ; who makes of princes 
monsters whom men must curse, hating them to the very 
depth of their souls. But what noise is this?" the prince 
interrupted himself, approaching the door of the ante- 
room. 

Excited voices were heard outside ; evidently several per- 
sons were having an angry argument. 

" I tell you, sir, I must and will speak to the prince him- 
self this day," snarled a rasping voice. " I have been waiting 
for months, have written the most humble and respectful 
letters to the prince, and have not even been honored with 
an answer. Now I have come in person to get my answer, 
and I swear I will not budge until I have gone to the bottoui 
of the matter." Cc^c^aAo 
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" It is Eplu'aiin," muttered the crown prince, and his brow 
darkened. 

" Then you can stand on this spot till you turn to a pillar 
of salt like your great-great-grandmother," cried a second 
voice. 

" Knobelsdorf I " whispered the prince, and a smile flitted 
over his face. 

" The comparison is a happy one," answered the first voice ; 
" for truly this reminds one of Sodom and Gomorrah ! But 
rU not turn to a pillar of salt. That others shall do for ter- 
ror and rage when I come with the sword of justice, for 
justice I mean to have, and if I find none here I*U get it of 
the king." 

" Of the king ! " cried a third voice, horrified. " Do you 
not know that his majesty lies at death's door ? " 

** Not at all, not at all ! If that were so I should not be 
here. Then I should have waited quietly, wjiatever the crown 
prince refuses me. But the king has recovered ; and I saw 
him myself yesterday being pushed in his roller-chair about 
the gai'den in Potsdam. The king will get well ; and so I am 
here, and insist upon speaking with the crown prince him- 
self." 

" But, I tell you his royal highness is still asleep." 

" I answer you, that it is not true, for I heard him playing 
the flute." 

"That was Quantz." 

" Oh I nonsense. Quantz ! How could Quantz play an 
adagio as I heard ? No, no, that was the crown prince." 

"This creature means to bribe me with lus flattery," 
smiled the prince. " But a sorry Orpheus am I, whose tones 
cannot even stiU a creditor I " 

"But — I repeat it — it was Quantz playing the flute," insist- 
ed the discomfited Knobelsdorf. "The crown prince is in 
bed, unwell, and has given orders to admit no one." 

" Oh ! I know all that ! These noble gentlemen are al- 
ways unwell when they are in danger of breathing the same 
air as their creditors," shrieked Ephraim^ with a scornful grin. 
" But I tell you, I shall stay here until I have spoken with 
the prince, until he gives me back my four thousand thalers 
that I lent him, without interest and without security, a year 
ago. I'll have my money again — I must have it — if Tm not to 
go to pieces myself. Aid that the prince surely cannot wish. 
He cannot wish to punish me so sorely for my softness of 
heart and my sympathy with his hard lot ! " 

"Now, by God! that is too much," shouted Knobelsdorf. 
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«< Do you know, sir, that you're a brazen knave ! You dare 
to speak of your pity for ttie heir to the throne ! You boast 
that you lent the crown prince money, when you know very 
well that you only did it because you knew he would give 
it back with usurer's interest ! " 

" If Ephraim knows that, he knows more than I," said the 
crown prince, mth a sorrowful smile ; " for, however much 
I may be heir to the throne, I do not know at this moment 
where I'm to get the sorry rag of a four thousand thalers 
to satisfy this vulture. But I must not leave poor Knobels- 
dorf in this situation any longer. I must silence this usurei'^s 
snarling." 



CHAPTER X. 
THE CROWN PRmCK AND THE JEW. . 

Just as Knobelsdorf had threatened Ephraim, the Jew, to 
call the footmen and have him thrown out, the crown prince 
opened the door and revealed to both the combatants his 
handsome, proud, quietly smiHng countenance. 

" Come in, sir," said the crown prince, with a slight nod. 
" I grant you the audience for which you have so fervently 
prayed." 

The prince stepped with perfect calmness back into the 
room, while Ephraim, confused and humbled by the quiet 
dignity of the prince, entered the room with downcast eyes 
and bowed head, and remained standing near the door. 

"Dear Knobelsdorf," said the prince, turning with a smile 
to the fat, coughing courtier ; ** dear Knobelsdorf, request the 
ladies and gentlemen to assemble. We shall sail this morn- 
ing. In five minutes I shall be with you." 

" Five minutes I " said Ephraim to himself, as Knobelsdorf 
withdrew. "For every thousand thalers scarcely more than 
a minute's audience. That is a proud debtor I And I should 
have done better to have nothing to do with him. But 111 
not let myself be terrorized — I'll meet him boldly." 

'-Now, what have you to say to me?" asked the prince, 
turning his flashing eyes upon Ephraim. 

"What have I to say to your Royal Highness ?"^ said 
Ephraim, astonished. "I loaned your Royal Highness four 
thousand thalers a year ago, and have received thereof 

ither principal nor interest" 
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"Well?" asked Ephraim in astonishment. 

" Go on ! You cannot have come from Berlin to Rheins- 
berg to tell me what l*ve known as well as yourself for a 
year past I " 

"I thought your Eoyal Highness had forgotten it," said 
Ephraim, raising his eyes to the cix)wn prince and dropping 
them instantly to the floor as he met that flaming, penetrat- 
ing gaze.* 

" Forgotten I " said the prince, shrugging his shoulders, 
"Fve a good memory for friendliness, and also for eveiy 
offence against the reverence due the son of the king." 

His voice was now so hai'd and threatening that Ephraim 
trembled to the' depths of his soul and quakingly muttered 
some words of excuse. 

"My Prince," he said, summoning courage, "I am a 
Jew — that is, a despised, down-trodden, pei'secuted man, or, 
rather, not a man, but a creature to be kicked like a dog that 
is poor and neglected, and treated like a human being only 
when it has money and treasure. A dog is better off than 
a Jew in Prussia. A dog that has brought forth young re- 
joices when the pain is past. But the Jewess who has brought 
forth her child in agony cannot rejoice, for the laws of the 
land hang a sword over her, and she may be banished because 
perchance the child she has bom exceeds the number per- 
mitted to a Jewess. Perhaps the father is not rich enough 
to pay the thousand thalers with which he must each time 
purchase from the state the right to become a father. So 
our money is the only protecting wall that we Jews can rear 
between ourselves and misfortune. Money is our honor, our 
home, our family, our rank, our fate I Without money we 
are nothing, and he only to whom we offer a gilded palm 
offers his hand without feeling, contaminated by the touch 
of a Jew. Judge, then, your Majesty, how greatly I must 
love and esteem you, to whom I have given a part of my 
honor, my fortune, my money ! What I have done for no one 
in the world, I have done for your Majesty; for I gave you 
four thousand thalers without security and without interest. 
I lent Baron Knobelsdorf, for the crown prince, on his word 
of honor, my honorable gold. And what have I for it now? 
No answers to my letters in which I humbly beg repayment 
of this debt ; I am scoffed at, scorned, threatened with the 
closing of that door which opened so wide when I came to 
bring the money. Such action is neither righteous nor wise, 
for as the worm turns when it is trodden upon, the Jew, too, 
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rebels under the trampling of men's feet, and remembers that 
be, too, is a child of God, and that God has placed the passion 
qf revenge as well as love in his heart. When the Jew has 
been too long maltreated, he revenges himself upon his tor- 
turers ; and this I too shall do if you refuse to pay my money 
this day." 

Ephraim was silent and leaned against the door, breathing 
deeply, while the crown prince strode up and down the room 
with hasty steps, showing all the symptom's of deep excite- 
ment ffis eyes flamed so wrathfully at Ephraim that the 
Jew shuddered. Several times the prince opened his lips, but 
whether his anger robbed him of the power of speech, or 
whether he mastered himself, certain it is he maintained si- 
lence while striding up and down. Suddenly his eye fell upon 
the flute which lay upon the writing-table. He took it up me- 
chanically and placed it to his lips, first drawing from it light, 
longing, half-disconnected tones, then playing a brief, simple 
melody. While he did so the wrathful tension of his feat- 
ures gave place once more to a quiet expression. He laid the 
flute aside and stepped directly to Ephraim, who had listened 
breathlessly to the performance. 

" That was a rather long and rather shameless speech," he 
said. " It even held a threat. But I pardon you because 
you are a Jew, and a Jew has no other weapon than his 
tongue. Now put up the sword and listen. You lent me 
four thousand thalers without guarantee and without inter- 
est. That is nothing to boast of, for the lender knows that 
the crown prince of Prussia will not wi-ong the least of his 
future subjects. But, knowing that, why does not the lender 
calmly wait until I call him ? " 

" I cannot wait, your Highness ! " cried Ephraim, passion- 
ately ; "my credit, my honor, are at stake. Baron Knobels- 
dorf had given me his sacred promise that I should have 
money and interest back in half a year, and I believed him 
because he promised in the crown prince's name. So I need 
the money in my business. I cannot do without it longer, 
and I must have it this day." 

" Must ! And if I say that I pay not a penny of it — cannot 
satisfy this claim to-day, to-morrow, in many weeks ? " 

" If his Royal Highness tells me this in all seriousness, I 
must go and seek my right elsewhere." 

"Go to the king?" 

"Yes, that will I do!" 

" Not, knowing the law that forbids the loaning of money 
to princes of the Royal House ? " 
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'• I know the law well, but I know, too, that the king must 
make an exception in this case, and that he will repay the 
money which his successor borrowed. It is possible that his 
crutch may dance over my back, but that I shall regard as the 
interest upon my capital, and blows cannot humiUate me, for 
the Jew is used to being beaten and trodden under foot 
"Whether or not the king beats me, he will give me back 
mine honor, for he will give me my gold." 

" And if he does not ? " 

"I will raise my voice in the whole country B^di cry aloud 
• rintil the walls collapse and the hearts of men tremble ! " 
cried Ephraim, with all the passionate gesticulation of his 
peopla 

" Then arise and cry aloud, for I say I can give no gold 
this day." 

**No gold ! " shrieked Ephraim, beside himself. " So I am 
to be paid again with scornful words and shown to the door 
with a disdainful smile ! My rights are »to be kept from me, 
and my money, and because your Majesty is great and mighty 
he thinks he can oppress a poor Jew unpunished. But there 
lives a God of the just and of the unjust, there " 

Ephraim was silent, for before him stood the crown prince, 
ablaze vnth wrath, with pale, trembling lips, flaming eyes, 
and threatening arm. 

** Strike, your Majesty, strike ! " said Ephraim, crushed and 
despairing. " I deserve to be struck, for I was a fool, and let 
myself be blipded by the good fortune of a chance to lend my 
money to so noble and unfortunate a prince. Strike ! for I 
did not see that a prince, too, is but a man like all the rest, 
and that he, too, treads the Jew under foot." 

The crown prince let his arm sink gently and an indescrib- 
ably mild smile flitted across his face. 

" No," he said, " Ephraim did not err, and he shall be forced 
to admit that the crown prince is not a man like every other. 
He shall have money to-day ; and if I can give him no hard 
gold, he shall have diamonds and horses out of the Trakehner 
stud which the king presented me a little while ago." 

" So your Majesty has really no money ? " asked Ephraim, 
reflectively, and almost touched. *' It was not to torture the 
poor Jew that my money was refused me ? — it was because the 
great and beautiful Prince Frederick, upon whom the nations 
rest their hopes and to whom the hearts of his future subjects 
already cry aloud in secret, has no money ! because he, as 
well as any other, must suffer human need and human pain ! 
By Heaven I why are we proud and why do we complain 
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when the heir to a throne Buffers our pain and shares our 
need I" 

The prince did not heed him. He had opened one of the 
cases and taken out a little casket, whose silver-bolted lid he 
now opened, reviewing the contents with a cold, critical 
glance ; then he took up a large diamond cross and some un- 
set soUtaires and brought them to the Jew, who was meditat- 
ing with downcast eyea 

** Here are diamonds which I think will be well worth four 
thousand thaler&" 

Ephraim gently pushed back the prince's hand, shaking his 
head. " No, I lent gold and gold only can I accept" 

The crown prince stamped wildly. " But when I say I have 
no gold I " 

"It follows that I get none,** said Ephraim, calmly. "It 
follows that the poor Jew must wait It follows that he must 
give the poor prince what the prince has not, and what the 
poor Jew still possesses in small measure. It follows that I 
ask your Royal Highness whether he will accept a thousand 
thalers from me. But I make one condition." 

"WeU?** 

"That your Royal Highness pay me at once in ringing 
change the interest upon my capital. Let us understand one 
another, your Highness ! You wished to pay me in diamonds 
and horses ; why not give me now, as interest, a few costly 
pearls — pearls such as yonder flute conceals, and such as 
drip like fluid gold from your lips when you lay the flute to 
them?** 

The crown prince stepped close to Ephraim. " Dost thou 
scoff at me ? Wilt thou make a strolling player of the crowu 
prince to pipe before the Jew and melt his heart ? Ah ! Fre- 
dersdorf I ** as the door opened and his chamberlain in dusty 
travelling suit entered the room; "back from Berlin al- 
ready?'* 

" Yes, your Royal Highness, and when I heard who ventured 
to burden your Majesty with his presence at this moment, I 
hastened hither in my travelling-suit to give your Royal High- 
ness this package, which Splitterberger, the banker, gave me 
to deliver in the greatest haste, and which, I think, comes 
from St Peteraburg.'* 

" From Suhm ! '* exclaimed the crown prince, his face 
glowing with pleasure as he hastily broke the seal and cut the 
bands that held tbe packet Then he drew out a letter and 
some books. Darting a happy glance at the letter he laid it 
carefully on the table, and placing himself so that Ephraim 
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could not see what he did, he took both books in his hands 
and examined the heavily gilded bindings. Suddenly he 
smiled, and seizing a penknife, hastily cut the binding loose. 
A mass of papers fell out, and as the prince enfolded them a 
ray of proud triumph played over his face. 

" Ten thousand thalers ! " he whispered. ** The Empress 
and Duke Biron have kept their word." 

Then he took some of the papers and went with them to 
Ephraim. *' There are the four thousand thalers and here are 
a hundred thalers interest Is that enough ? " 

" No, your Koyal Highnesa , I am satisfied, but not con- 
tent, not content with myself. I seem to myself to have done 
your Boyal Highness a wrong, whereas when I came all the 
world seemed to wish to wrong me." 

"Drop the subject," said Frederick, mildly. "Princes 
must always be the scapegoats of their people, and for what 
ye suffer ye make us responsible. I am no longer your debt- 
or. You may go." 

Ephraim bowed in silence and turned slowly to the door. 
The crown prince ioUowed him with a meditative, friendly 
look. Then he stepped quickly to the table and took up the 
flute. 

Ephraim had already passed through the door into the an- 
teroom, when he heard the tones of the flute behind him. On 
tiptoe he crept through the room ; but at the farther door 
he stood listening. The crown prince had seen the listener, 
who tried to conceal himself behind the door, but he played 
on. Then, when the adagio was ended, he laid down the 
flute and signalled Fredersdorf to close the anteroom door, 
giving Ephraim a chance to escape unseen. 

" Did your Royal Highness see the Jew listening ? " 

" Yes, but I owed the poor devil this compensation. He 
was willing to lend me a thousand thalers more unasked. Fll 
remember him one day. Now, Fredersdorf, tell me, how are 
things in Berlin ? How is the king? " 

" Better, your Royal Highness. The king went to Potsdam 
a few days ago and the fresh air has done him good. He ap- 
pears in full uniform daily on the balcony of the castle, and 
has his roller-chair pushed about for hours together. True, 
the doctors look grave, but all the rest of the world believes 
that he is improving." 

" And God grant that the doctors are mistaken again, as 
they have so often been ! " cried the crown prince. " May 
the king rule many long and happy years. If he will only let 
me live after my own fashion ! I would give an arm if I could 
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thereby prolong, his life. So let us be merry, Fredersdorf, 
this day and celebrate the king's recovery." 

When he was alone again, he opened the letter from which 
he had taken th^ money. With a loving smile he glanced at 
his friend's writing. " Truly, a faithful friend is worth more 
than all the kings* crowns in the world. What would have 
become of me, with all my brilliant prospects, if Suhm iad 
not for the second time stood by me and got this money to- 
gether in Bussia, that I could not find in all the German 
lands?" 

He seated himself at the table and hastily wrote Suhm a 
letter, ending thus : 

•* In a brief time my fate will be decided, dear Diaphanea 
You will readily imagine how the situation in which I find 
myself at present tortures me. I have little quiet, yet I was 
never more philosopher than at this moment. I look forward 
with indifference to whatever the future may bring forth, 
neither longing for fortune nor knowing fear ; my heart full 
of pity for those who suffer, of respect for good men, of ten- 
derness for my friends. You, whom I count among the lat- 
ter, shall be ever more and more convinced that you shall 
find in me what Orestes found in Pylades, and that no one 
can more esteem and love you than your faithful 

"Fkederick." 

" So,*' said the crown prince when he had finished, ** away 
with the cares and worries of life I Thou goddess of joy, to- 
day shall thy feast be celebrated ! Come, Venus, come and 
bring thy son Cupid, for ye shall be worshipped this day. 
To you belongs the night. Ye have sent me the little Morien 
— this dainty gazelle, this joyous tourbillion of love, heart, pas- 
sion, and caprice. There lies the poetic epistle in readiness 
for her. Madame Brandt shall bring it to her ; the Brandt 
shall summon me my tourbillion to the temple of joy and 
love. Away with gravity ! Thou genius of love, gi*ant me 
one hour of blessed forgetfulness ! " 

He rang for his body-servant and commanded him to make 
the most beautiful toilet possible, and to bring out the new- 
est and finest French costume for the day. Then he pro- 
ceeded to the boudoir, to get himself dressed, with the 
seriousness of Jupiter and impatient haste of a lover. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CROWN PRINCESS ELIZABETH CHRISTINB. 

The crown princess had not yet left her apartmenta She 
was waiting for the crown prince to come, as he did every 
morning, to conduct her to the scilon. This was the only daily 
opportunity for seeing him alone, even for one fleeting moment ; 
the only time he spoke a few words directly to her, when she 
might touch his hand, lean upon his arm. A sweet, sad pleas- 
ure for this poor young woman who lived only from the sight 
of her beloved, who cherished no other wish, or thought, 
or hope, than that of pleasing him, and had never fathomed 
that secret, had never seen his eyes rest upon her with any 
other expression than that of cold friendliness, polite indiffer- 
ence. Elizabeth* Christine would have given her heart's blood 
to rest in his arms one single, happy hour, not by constraint, 
but as a wife who is loved, hearing his whispered content- 
ment. Years of her life she would have sacrificed if she could 
have won this husband whom she so boundlessly loved, this 
her god incarnate, this realization of her maiden dreams! 
And this man was her husband, belonged to her, was united 
with her by the holiest bonds, and still there was an uncon- 
querable chasm between them, and Elizabeth's sighs, tears, 
prayers, and devotion could do nothing to fill it out. The 
crown prince did not love her, and no slightest beat of his 
heart had ever been for her. A prisoner was this crown prince 
— a prisoner of marriage. Not love, but constraint, had laid the 
golden rings upon his hand, that were but the first inconsid- 
erable links of a chain which he had since dragged about in 
his soul. Elizabeth Christine was for her husband a constant, 
bitter reminder of hig sorrowful, down-trodden, humiliated 
youth ; a constant reminder of the noble friend of his youth 
whose blood had been shed for him, and whose last cry h© had 
heard with aching heart ; a constant reminder of the anger, 
scorn, hatred, and repugnance of his father, of the hardships 
so often endured ; the insults, injuries, humiliations, even 
blows, which, all taken together, had finally bent the prince's 
proud spirit, and brought him to enter upon the slavery of 
this marriage in order to free himself from his father's cruelty. 
Prom the prison at Euppin he had entered the bondage of 
this mar:i igr*. How coul 1 Le ever Lave forgiven his wife all 
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this, have loved a wife who ^as forced upon him like the 
drops of wormwood that we drink to escape worse disease ? 

He had never let his wife atone for his having been forced 
to marry her. He was always considerate and friendly to 
her, though he always met her coldly. One single houi* of 
candid talk she had had with him, and in tliat hour be bad 
explained what bound them together by force, and therefore 
separated them forever ; for he would never be able to love 
the wife forced upon him, and was convinced that she could 
never feel for the man thus forced upon her, who did not love 
her, anything else but indifference. He had not dreamed 
what dagger wounds he inflicted upon her, for she had had 
strength to veil the torture under a smile and bury her feel- 
ing deep in her maidenly soul. Years had passed since that 
conversation, and in these years the love of the crown princess 
for her husband had grown ever mightier. 

Elizabeth Christine still hoped one day to win the heart of 
her husband, and yet, despite that hope, she trembled in these 
days more than ever. She felt that the decisive hour was ap- 
proaching. Under constraint Prince Frederick had married 
her. Now this constraint would be removed when her hus- 
band became king. Would not his conscience command him 
to make an end of this marriage ? Might not her husband 
cast her aside to choose a wife himself, to make the English 
princess his wife ? Had not King George, although too late, 
declared his willingness to marry the princess with the crown 
prince ? When Elizabeth thought of all this it seemed to her 
that her heart must break. He could not force her to go 
from him, not drive her forth as Abraham drove forth Hagar 
into the wilderness. He could not force her, but he could beg 
her, and Elizabeth knew very well that she could refuse noth- 
ing he might ask of her. 

It was a struggle for her life, her happiness, her future, her 
honor ; for a divorced wife, even when a princess, bears ever 
a stain upon her honor, and passes through life alone, un* 
mourned, despised. 

For some time past the poor crown princess had, therefore, 
redoubled her efforts to please her spouse, had joined in tb^ 
meiTy life of the evening gatherings, and, not scorning t'j 
participate in the jests of the company, had succeeded in win- 
ning from him more than one approving glance. These were, 
for Elizabeth Christine, jewels in the martyr crown of her 
love, and she held them a rarer ornament than diamonds and 
pearls. 

To-day one of those merry, unconstrained gatherings waa 
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to take place which the crown prince so loved and of which 
he was the most enchanting, wittiest member. Princess 
Elizabeth would this day be no idle participant of the feast ; 
she would be more beautiful than all, beside ; more beautiful 
than the merry, talented, coquettish Madame Brandt ; more 
beautiful than the gifted tourbillion, Morien ; more beautiful 
than the little Schwerin with her sparkling eyes and her 
radiant cheeks. 

She, too, was young, and could lay claim to love and ad- 
miration, not as a princess only, and not alone as the consort 
of the noblest and most gifted prince of his day, but for her 
own sake. 

She looked critically at herself in the mirror. 

"It is true," she said, with a sorrowful smile, ** this figure 
is slender and not wholly without grace, and this face is 
not ugly ! Why does the crown prince find no pleasure in it, 
why does he never look at it with admiration ? These great 
blue eyes are without soul and fire, in this mouth there is no 
alluring, enchanting, tempting smile. It is a beautiful form 
without soul, a beautiful nature without spirit Ah I my God I 
my soul lies dead in the coffin of my secret sorrow ! He could 
awaken it with a kiss ! " She stretched out her arms and 
whispered with lips trembling with longing, '* Pygmalion, 
why comest thou not to awaken thy Galatea? Oh ! Fred- 
erick, Frederick, why dost thou so torture me?" and the 
poor, trembling young wife, half lying in one of the reclining 
chairs, wept bitterly. 

Merry voices and loud laughter close to her window awak- 
ened her from her tearful reveTie. 

" That is Madame Brandt and the Duke of Brunswick," 
whispered Elizabeth, as she hastened to the window and hid 
herself in the curtains. 

Yes, there stood the duke, on the terrace, in lively, eager 
conversation with Jordan, Kaiserling, Chazot and Bielfeld. 
But there were no ladies to be seen, and the princess came 
to the conclusion therefore that they had entered the ante- 
room, and the prince would soon come to fetch her, 

" He must not see, no one must see, that I have been weep- 
ing. I will laugh and be merry with the rest, for so, only, 
can I hope to please my ?iusband." 

As she spoke, she laughed, but it was a sad, heartrending 
laugh that found in the anteroom a louder, merrier echo. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
THE POEM. 

As the crown princess had supposed, the court ladies and 
the feminine visitors from BerUn, among them Madame Brandt 
and Madame Morien, had assembled in the anteroom and 
were awaiting the crown princess. The first lady of honor, 
Madame Katsch, withdrew with some ladies to a window 
niche, Mesdames Brandt and Morien walked up and down the 
salon in eager conversation. 

Madame Morien listened in visible anxiety to the words of 
her friend, her beautiful, expressive face reflecting all the play 
of her mind. 

" As I tell you," whispered Madame Brandt, " the empress 
herself sends you word that you may count upon her grati- 
tude in case you are inclined to assist her. You must use all 
your eloquence, all your influence to divert the crown prince 
from his intention to divorce his wife at his father's death. 
The empress desires her niece to become Queen of Prussia." 

"I do not wonder at the empress," laughed Madame Moiien, 
roguishly. " The only question is whether the crown prince 
agrees with her. For you know very well that Prince Frederick 
is not the man to be influenced by a will outside his own." 

** Not by the empress, but by you, dearest ! " 

" And how does the empress propose to bribe me ? For 
the good lady surely does not think me so foolish or so child- 
ish as to make her wish my law simply because it is the wish 
of an empresa No, the Httle Morien is, at the present mo- 
ment, a personage of more importance to the empress than 
the empress for me, and I very naturally make my own con- 
ditions I " 

" Do but state those conditions, dearost friend, and I can 
assure you, in advance, that they will be fulfilled, unless, in- 
deed, you demand the moon or a star." 

" You have guessed my wish," said Madame Morien, smil- 
ing, " I do demand a star ; not, indeed, a little one from the 
sky, but a greater, more honorable, and more beautiful star, 
which the empress can give me." 

" I do not understand you." 

" Ah I you will soon understand me. Listen ! Have you 
not heard that the Empress of Austria is thinking of foimd- 
ing an ' Order of Virtue ? ' " 
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Madame Bi*aiidt langhed a loud, Bilvery laogb. " And in 
that order you wish to be included ? " 

''Yes, and unless the empress gives me the star of that 
order, I shall enter upon no further negotiations." 

Madame Brandt laughed again. *'That is a stroke of 
genius! 'Le Tourbillon' wishes the star of the Order of 
Virtue ! The beautiful Morien, whose greatest pride lay in her 
adroit snubbing of all prudes, wishes to turn trainbearer of 
all the virtues ! " 

" Dear friend," said Madame Morien, with a bewitching 
smile that showed two rows of exquisite, pearly teeth ; 
" dear friend, the way of retreat must always be open at the 
right moment. And as iBsop descending, could not rejoice 
in the beauty of the path for thinking of the weariness of the 
coming ascent, so we women should never be so absorbed in 
the beauty of the present moment as to lose sight of future 
difficulties. To-day I am Le Tourbillon, and may remain so 
for yeai's, but when the roses and lilies have faded from my 
cheeks I shall fasten the robe of the Order of Virtue upon 
my withered bosom, and become a pious, God-fearing, chaste, 
and stern priestess of Virtue." 

The ladies laughed, a laugh as merry, as silver-clear and 
innocent as the trill of the lark, or the song of a child. Then 
Le Tourbillon suddenly resumed a serious, pathetic expres- 
sion, and said in a nasal, preaching voice : 

" Do I not well deserve to be rewarded with the star of the 
Order of Virtue ? Is not the holy task allotted me of reunit- 
ing two married heai-ts ? of binding still more closely with 
my feeble hands what God has joined together? I tell you, 
make me high priestess of this Ch-der, or 1 will not assume the 
role allotted to me." 

"I vouch for it Your whim shall be gratified, and you 
made First Lady of the Order." 

"Pardon me, dearest, but that is not enough! I require 
the Empress of Austria, the exalted aunt of our crown 
princess, to give me, in an autograph note, her assurance that 
this Order will be created, and I made its First Lady. It will 
do no harm if the empress adds a few words of tenderness 
and esteem." 

" I report your conditions to Berlin to-day, and they will 
be immediately reported to the empress by courier. She will 
doubtless be ready to fulfill them, for the danger is urgent, 
and you are a mighty ally." 

" Then all is agreed and nothing is wanting but the main 
point," said Madame Morien, with a provoking smile ; " nothing 
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more than my really fulfilling the conditions and really being 
to the crown prince a little more than Le Tourbillpn, the 
pretty Morien, a Turkish melody that he listens to when the 
mood is on. Nothing is wanting save that the crown prince 
really love me. He pays court to me, presses my hand now 
and then, whispers a longing word in my ear, embraced me 
yesterday when we met by accident in the dark corridor, and 
covered my lips with such fiery kisses that I almost smothered. 
But that is all, that is th^ whole romance of my love ! " 

"No, that is not all I This romance has a continuation," 
said Madame Brandt, with triumphant looks, drawing from her 
bosom a sealed letter, and giving it to Madame Morien. 

" There, take this new chapter in your romance." 

" Tliis letter has no address," said Madame Morien, smil- 
ing. "To whom is it?" 

" To you." 

" No, it is to me ! " suddenly cried a voice behind them, 
and a deft hand snatched the sealed paper from Madame 
Morien. 

" Mine, this letter is mine I " rejoiced the little maid-of- 
honor, Louise von Schwerin, who had crept unnoticed close 
behind the ladies and raised the letter high in her out- 
stretched arm. 

" The letter belongs to me, it is mine," repeated the pre- 
sumptuous child, dancing about in front of the horrified 
ladies, pale with fright " Who dare say that this letter, 
which bears no address, is not meant for me ? " 

" Louise, give me the letter," begged Madame Morien, in a 
voice trembling vnth anxiety. 

But Louise found a new pleasure in torturing her beautiful 
friend a little, and revenging herself for being called a child, 
and laughed at when she spoke of her heart and hinted at her 
great, secret, unhappy love." 

" Take the letter if you can get it ! " she exclaimed, spring- 
ing like a gazelle through the halls and waving the letter like 
a flag. " Take it ! " 

Madame Morien hastened after her, and there began a merry 
chase accompanied by the laughing approval of the court 
ladies, who watched this I'ace of beauties with much interest 

The child kept the lead, dancing about and laughingly de- 
claring, " The letter is mine, the letter is mine ! " 

But Madame Morien, fear lending her wings, making one 
last effort, sped like an arrow behind Louise and was in the 
act of snatching the letter, when the crown princess en- 
tered. ^ T 
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The little maid-of-lionor sank with a laugh at her feet and 
panted breathlessly : " Gracious Princess, rescue me ! " 

At the appearance of the crown princess Madame Morien 
had remained standing, breathless not from the race alone 
but from fear, while Madame Brandt, hiding her own alarm 
under a smile, approached her friend to lend her counten- 
ance and support in this critical moment. The rest of the 
company stood silent at a respectful distance, gazing with cu- 
rious glances at this strange scene, 

"From what shall I rescue you, little Louise ?" asked the 
crown princess, bending with a smile to the breathless child. 

Louise was silent a moment. She felt that the crown prin- 
cess would rebuke her rudeness. She did not wish to be 
treated as a child again in the presence of the whole couii. 
So she suddenly decided to insist upon the truth of her as- 
sertion and claim the letter for her own. 

" Madame Morien wished to snatch away a letter that be- 
longs to me," she replied, with a defiant look at that lady. 

" I hope your Eoyal Highness knows this presumptuous 
child too well to give credence to her words ! " said Madame 
Morien, evasively. 

" Child ! She calls me child again I " murmured Louise, 
beside herself with wrath and determined to carry this scene, 
which had begun in jest, to the utmost point, and to revenge 
herself upon Madame Morien. 

" So the letter is not addressed to Louise ? " asked the 
crown princess, turning to Madame Morien. 

" No, your Eoyal Highness, it is not to her." 

"It is to me," insisted the little maid-of honor. "Your 
Royal Highness may assure yourself of the fact Here is the 
letter if your Eoyal Highness will kindly read the address." 

"But it has no address," said the crown princess, sur- 
prised. 

"And still Madame Morien insists that it is meant for 
her," said Louise, maHciously. 

" And still Fratilein von Schwerin persists that it is meant 
for her," cried Madame Morien, darting a furious glance at 
Louise. 

" I beg your Royal Highness to act as umpire," said Louise 
von Schwerin. 

" How can I ? " asked the princess, laughing. 

"By opening it and reading it,'* said the mad child confi- 
dently, with the fullest appearance of candor. " The letter is 
from my mother and I need not conceal it from your highness, 
as I have nothing to conceal." 
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** Do you agree to this, Madame Morien ? " asked the crown 
princess ; shall I open this letter and serve as umpire ? " 

But before the terrified young woman found time to reply, 
Madame Bi'^idt approached the princess with smiling self-pos- 
session. She had arrived at a despairing decision. The crown 
prince had told her that the paper contained a poem. Why 
might not the poem be meant for the princess as well as for 
Madame Morien ? It doubtless contained a declaration of 
love, and declarations of love are fitted for every woman and 
are always welcome. 

" If your Royal Highness permits, I can cleai* up this rid- 
dle," said Madame Brandt, perfectly quiet and confident. 

The crown princess nodded assent 

" This letter belongs neither to Madame Morien nor Frau- , 
lein Schwerin," Madame Brandt continued. 

" But you promised explanation, and it seems to me that you 
do but make the riddle more impenetrable. The lettei* be- 
longs neither to Madame Morien nor to the little Louise. To 
whom does it belong, then ? " 

" It belongs to your Royal Highness ! " 

"What?" said the princess, astonished, while Madame 
Morien stared at her friend in speechless horror, and Louise 
Schwerin laughed outright. 

"Yes, this letter belongs to your Royal Highness. The 
crown prince gave it to me vnth the command to lay it upon 
your Royal Highness' dressing-case before the toilet hour. 
But I came too late and learned that your Royal Highness was 
already engaged with her toilet. I, therefore, did not venture 
to distiurb, and kept the letter to be delivered now. As I 
held it in my hand and jested with Madame Morien at the 
prince's having neglected to address it, Fraulein Schwerin 
snatched it from me, in a most unseemly manner, asserting 
that it was hers. Madame Morien hastened after her to get 
it back. That is the whole story." 

" And you say the letter is to me ? " 

" To you, and contains a poem from his Royal Highness." 

"Then I may break the seal," said the princess, opening the 
letter and unfolding the paper it contained. Then, with a 
happy smile she exclaimed, "It is indeed a letter from my 
husband." 

" And here comes his Royal Highness to confirm the truth of 
my statement," said Madame Brandt 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 
THE BANQUET. 

Madame Brandt was right. It was the crown prince, who, 
surrounded by his courtiers, entered the room just as the 
crown princess began to read the poem. A murmur of ap- 
plause arose at his appearance, and the crown princess' face 
glowed with joy and pleasure at sight of the young prince, 
whom she could call her husband with confidence, at the mo- 
ment in which she held in her hand the first love poem from 
him. The crown prince was not clad to-day as usual, in the 
uniform of his regiment, but wore a French costume of the 
latest cut. 

But the most beautiful feature of the company was the 
glowing face of the crown princess. Never had the prince 
seen her so brilliant. She had never seen him in this exalta- 
tion of happiness and love. And all this was for her. She 
had read only the beginning of the poem he had written her, 
but this beginning contained words of tenderness, of glowing 
love. While the crown princess was gazing silently at the 
prince^ Madame Brandt approached him, and lightly describ- 
ing the scene that had transpired, begged him to confirm her 
statement. 

The crown prince's glance had strayed a moment from 
Madame Morien, trembling with confusion and fear, to his 
wife, from whose glowing face he concluded that she really 
believed the poem had been addressed to herself. She had 
not read as far as the line in which a direct appeal to Le Tour- 
billon, the bewitching Leontine, betrayed all. She must be 
prevented from reaching that line. That was all. 

The crown prince approached his wife with a smile which 
she had never seen, and which made her tremble with joy. 

"I beg pardon," he said, " for my poor little poem, which 
has been handed to you so storraily and ill-deserves so much 
attention. Read it in some lonely hour when you are ennuyee, 
and may it serve as a diversion for an idle moment, but not now. 
To-day we will vex ourselves no more with verses and poems, 
to-day we will laugh and be merry — that is, if it so please you, 
madame." 

The crown princess munnured a few slight words of assent, 
and while her heart was full of love and pleasure she found, 
as usual, no words in which to express herself. This shy- 
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ness, this poverty of words in the midst of the richest wealth 
of feeling was the misfortune of the poor crown princess. 

If she had possessed, at that moment, courage for a 
piquant, spirited answer, it would have greatly pleased her hus- 
band* But her silence angered him. Silent as herself, he of- 
fered her bis arm, and greeting Madame Morien with a stolen 
glance, led his wife Ibrough the banquet hall to the table, per- 
fumed mth flowers and fruits, and gleaming with silver. 

*'Tbo gardener of Rheinsberg, by name Frederick of 
Habenzollernj invitea his friends to partake of what he has 
produced," said the crown prince, pointing to the great, fra- 
grant melon bt^fore his plate ; "so let us be seated for, the 
crown prince bein^ luckily absent, we may be as much at our 
ease as the mouse when the cat's away." 

Ho seated himself beside his wife and beckoned Madame 
Morien to the plane at his left, whispering to her with an en- 
chanting hnll smile, *' You must be my savior this day. My 
heart m in flumes and needs cooling oft'. So have a care that 
I do not burn up m my own fire ! " 

"Ah i this heart ia a phoenix that arises out of the ashes 
rejuvenated," replied Mf^dame Morien. 

*' But only to burn again in its own glow ! " was the prince's 
rejoinder. Then^ tjiking up a glass, " The first toast to youth, 
to that sweet folly which the aged envy us, and of which, alas ! 
every day helps to cure us ; to youth and beauty, which this 
day are so brilliantly represented that one must half believe 
liladame Venus hm sent us all her daughters and their play- 
mates and all thf ir lovers, the rejected and deserted, as well 
as those whom sbo is only proposing to reject and desert, 
and therefore still favors.*' 

The hecdth was drank amidst laughter, and conversation 
soon ran riot. The fat Knobelsdorf related, in his resonant 
voice, fraf^^monts ot the chronique scandcdeuse of his life of 
travel ; little Jordan, with flashing eye and laughing lips, ban- 
died across at the crown prince one of those series of badinage 
which the wifc of both and their long friendship rescued alike 
from heaviness and malice ; Chazot recited extracts from Vol- 
taire's newly published " Pucelle ; " the vain Kaiserling set off 
every minute some new sky-rocket of his wit or learning, now 
reciting vera es of the ''Henriade " to the ladies at his side, now 
declaiming- Gellert'a last new fable, then descanting upon 
painting with the artist Pesne, or drawing a fascinating pict- 
ure of the future for Fr2,ulein von Schwerin at his side, of 
that future which should see in Berlin a French theatre and 

Italian opera, and crowning all, a French-Italian ballet, 
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Tvith dancers exceeding ^ the glory known to the German 
Empire. 

But farther along the table sat the Bendas, both Grauns 
and Quantz, the able and much-dreaded violin virtuoso, 
teacher of the crown prince, and dreaded by everyone for 
his rudeness. Before this man even the crown prince felt a 
sort of timidity, for even he was not secure from bnisque re- 
pellant answers. 

To-day, however, even Quantz was friendly and his face wore 
the half good-humored, half angry expression of a bull-dog 
stroked by a friendly hand, and longing to growl, but unable 
to begin for sheer content. 

Louder and stormier grew the merriment, the ladies* cheeks 
glowed, the courtiers' words became more tender and daring. 
The crown princess alone sat silent and gloomy beside her 
husband, and her heart was careworn and sad. She had re- 
flected fuiiher upon the scene that had passed, and was now 
convinced that the poem was not meant for her, but for some- 
one else, so that she felt mortified at her own credulity, and 
blushed over her own vanity ; for how was it possible that 
he, this brilliant man at her side, should love her, who had 
naught but her youth and beauty, and had, besides, the mis- 
fortune to be not only his wife, but a wife forced upon him 
against his will ? No, the poem was not meant for her ; but 
for whom, then ? Who was so happy as to possess the heart 
of the crown piince ? Her heart ached as she recognized that 
it was another, and not herself, who called this happiness ber 
own, and yet, in her gentleness, there was no anger against 
that other. But she longed to know her name, not to be re- 
venged upon her, but to pray for her, for her whom the crown 
prince loved, whom he had to thank, perhaps, for a few poor 
days of happiness. 

But who was it? With a scrutinizing gaze the princess 
passed in review the faces of all the ladies at the table. There 
were beautiful, attractive faces among them. Many of them 
revealed spirit, animation, wit, but none was worthy to bo 
loved by the crown prince. At that moment the prince bent 
with a charming smile to his neighbor, whispering a word or 
two. Madame Morien blushed, dropped her eyelids, glanced 
up again to gaze at him with an ai-dent look, whispering a 
word or two with trembUng lips, so softly that the prince 
could scarcely hear. Could this be she ? Impossible ! This 
frivolous, coquettish, superficial woman could not possibly 
have captivated the high-minded piince — could not be 
Elizabeth's rival ^ l 
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But who was if., then ? If only this everlasting meal would 
come to an end. If she could only be alone in her apart- 
ments to read the poem, which must, without a doubt, con- 
tain the solution of the riddle, the name of the loved one. 

But the prince seemed to have divined this wish of his 
wife, and to have determined to thwart it. The dinner had 
not begun to-day until six, and now it was dark, and the 
candelabra, with wax candles, were being brought to light 
the table. 

"The candles are burning," cried the crown prince ; "let 
us not leave the table until the candles are burnt out and a 
champagne illumination in our heads takes their place." 

So they talked and laughed, whispered and declaimed, 
drank and made merry, and the heart of the crown princess 
grew heavier and more sorrowful 

Suddenly her husband turned to her. " The vanity of an 
author is stirring within me,*' he said, laughing, " and I ven- 
ture the question whether you are not curious to know the 
poem I had the honor to send you by Madame Brandt ?" 

" Indeed, I have," she answered, eagerly ; " I am burning 
with curiosity to know it." 

" Then permit me to satisfy your wish at once," said the 
crown prince, reaching his hand to take the poem. 

The princess hesitated, but meeting her husband's eye, it 
rested upon her with such coldly commanding gaze that she 
shuddered. 

She drew the poem from her pocket and silently handed it 
to him. 

"Now, little Fraulein von Schwerin," said the crown 
prince, laughing and raising his voice, "this whole wise, 
honorable company shall judge whether this paper is, as that 
tender child declares, a letter from her dear mother, or, as I 
assert, a poem which a certain prince has written who some- 
times svAers from the versifying fever. Listen, therefore, 
ladies and gentlemen, but lest anyone imagine that I read 
anything else than what stands written here, and translate 
the tender expressions of a mother's love into still more ten- 
der feelings of the lover, Madame Morien shall scan the 
paper with me and testify to the truth of what I read." 

He handed the paper to Madame Morien, and sHghtly 
bending his head, began to read — the first verses as they 
stood, then beginning a free improvisation, he recited a poem 
sparkling with spuit, grace, wit, humor, singing the praise of 
his wife and studded with jest and double entendre. It was re- 
eived with a burst of applause. While he read what was not 
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written, Madame Morien read what was, and her l^son heaved 
as she met his ardent declaration of love and half humble, 
half imperious invitation to a rendezvous. 

The reading ended, loud approval resounded from all 
sidea The crown prince folded the paper together, turned 
to his wife and asked her, smiling, whether she was content 
with the poem* ' 

** So much so," answered she, " that I wish to beg for it 
again. I should like to treasure it in memory of this hour." 

"Treasure it ? not at all. A poem, like a flower, is a thing 
of the moment. A flower in a herbarium has lost life and fra- 
grance ; the moment gave it, the moment shall tsike it away ; 
and well sacrifice to the gods what the gods have given." 

So speaking, the crown piince tore the paper to shreds 
and laid them upon his outstretched palm in a Httle heap. 

" Go ye to all the winds and teach all the peoples that 
nothing is imperishable, not even the poem of a prince," he 
said, lightl}' blowing the shreds that fluttered upward like snow- 
flakes. Then began a merry chase after the shreds, each blow- 
ing farther, each tr^ ing to give to the strip that floated to 
him some new, definite direction. Only the crown princess sat 
sorrowful and still. Now and then a scrap of paper settled 
down before her. She gathered them together mechanically, 
not blowing them farther, but looking at them with a listless, 
pained expression. Suddenly she started and blushed vio- 
lently. She had read two words upon one of the shreds 
which made her heart beat high with pain and anger. These 
two words were : " Bewitching Leontine." 

The secret was divulged I The poem was written to 
Leontine — the bewitching Leontine — and not to Elizabeth ! 
But who was she? who of these ladies was called Leon- 
tine ? This she must know. She summoned all her courage, 
joined in the general merriment, laughed, jested, chatted with 
the crown prince and Madame Morien, as well as with the 
youthful Baron Bielfeld, her vis-d-vis. 

Never had the crown princess been so witty, and no one 
dreamed that all these jests were but the masks that hid the 
wounds in her soul. 

The candles were half burnt out, and the champagne 
illumination was beginning in the heads of some of the mem- 
bers of this round table. Chazot ceased to declaim, and be- 
gan to sing some of those delightful chansons which he had 
learned from the peasant maids of his fatherland, Normandy ; 
Jordan improvised a sermon in the fanatical, hypocritical 
manner prevalent for some time past in Berlin ; Eaiserling 
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had risen from his seat and struck an attitude which he had 
seen Lagiere assume in Paris in the Syrene ; Knobelsdorf 
related his most entertaining Italian adventures, and Quantz 
took courage to administer a vigorous kick to Biche, the 
crown prince's favorite hound, whom he hated as a rival and 
who was annffing at his feet. 

'' Bielfeld must have his share of the universal illumination, 
too," said the crown prince, smiling to his wife, as he signalled 
him to a health to Bielf eld's betrothed in Hamburg. 

^Vliile Bielfeld arose to join the crown prince, the prin- 
cess rapidly communicated her ordei-s to one of the servants. 

She Lad seen that Bielfeld, to cool his hot blood, had been 
drinking whole glasses of water from the carafe in front of 
him. She quickly had the carafe emptied and filled with 
silleiy as colorless and clear as the water from a mountain 
spiing. Poor Bielfeld, returning to his place still more heated 
at thought of his betrothed, filled his glass to the brim and 
without noticing what he did, emptied tibe draught of heating 
sillery. 

The crown princess, pursuing the same end, and striving to 
discover which of the ladies was the bewitching Leon tine, now 
ventured the decisive blow. With an attractive smile, she 
said to Bielfeld: 

"The crown prince spoke of your betrothed ; may I con- 
gratulate you?" 

Eielfeltl, who dared not confess that he was about to faith- 
lessly desert her, bowed in silence. 

*' May I know the name of your betrothed ? " 

" Frtiulein von Kandau," murmured Bielfeld, and drank, to 
hide his embarrassment, a second glass of sillery. 

** Frliulein von Kandau ! " repeated the princess, smiling. 
"How cold, how ceremonious, that sounds! how impei-sonal I 
To be able to imagine a lady one must know her name, for 
one's name is, after all, in some measure, a part of one's char- 
acter* What is your fiance's proper name ?" 

"Regina, your Royal Highness." 

'' Regina 1 That is beautiful— a whole prophecy of happi- 
ness, for she will ever be queen of your heart. I understand 
the meaning of a name, and at home, in my father's house, 
they called me Sybil, for my predictions were always verified. 
I will tell the fortunes of the company out of their names. 
Ladies I let us begin. What is your name, dear Madame 
Iiatsch?" 

And as the princess spoke in all apparent innocence, she 
amited and played carelessly with the Venetian glass in front 
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of her. The crown prince alone saw that the hand that held 
the glass trembled violently. 

He saw the meaning of the prophecy — saw that the crown 
princess knew the contents of the poem. 

** Conceal your name/' he whispered rapidly to Madame 
Morien. Then he turned to his wife, who bad just prophe- 
sied a long life to Madame Katch, and a happy one. 

" What is your name, Fraulein von Schwerin ? " asked the 
crown princess. 

"Louise." 

"Ah! Louise! Well, I prophesy that y on will be happier 
than your namesake, the beautiful LaValliilire. You will 
never suffer remorse, and never go into a cloister ! " 

" But, then, I shall probably never have the happiness to be 
loved by a king," said the little maid-of-honor, with a deep 
sigh. 

A merry laugh from the company greeted this sigh. 

The crown princess continued. She had a quaiut sally, a 
bright jest, for each, a piece of delicate flattery. 

Now she turned to Madame Morien, still smiHngs still play- 
ing with the glass. 

"Now, your name, dear Madame Morion?*' she asked, 
grasping the glass in her slender fingers and looking intently 
into it. 

"Le Tourbillon is her name," cried the crown prince, 
laughing. 

"Antoinette Louise Albertine are my names," said Madame 
Morien, hesitatingly. 

The crown princess drew a long breath of relief, and darted 
a beaming glance from the glass to Madame Morien. " Those 
are too many for me to prophesy from," she said. " Which 
of them are you called by ? " 

Madame Morien hesitated. The other ladies, Letter initi- 
ated than the crown princess in Le TourbillDD*s small secrets, 
guessed that something unusual lurked behind the princess' 
question and Madame Morien*s embarrassment, and listened 
intently for the beauty's answen 

A moment's pause followed. Suddenly Fraulein von 
Schwerin broke into a laugh. " Well ! " she said, *' have you 
quite forgotten that you are called Leontine ? " 

"Leontine!" exclaimed the crown princess passionately, 
and her fingers closed over the glass so convulsively that it 
crushed with a sharp cHck in her hand. 

The crown piince saw the inquiring, surprised gaze of the 
company fasten upon his wife, and felt called iipon to give 
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the general attention another direction, turning the princess' 
action into a jest. 

" You are right, Elizabeth I " he exclaimed. " The candles 
have burned down, the illumination has begun, the feast is 
at an end, and as we sacrificed the poem to the gods we must 
DOW jield up the glasses from which he have quaflfed a few 
houm of pleasure and blessed forgetfulness. I therefore 
sac nil ce this glass to the gods I Follow, ye fdl, my example ! " 

He raised his glass and threw it over his shoulder to the 
ground, where it broke with a crash. 

All followed the crown prince's example. Each raised a 
glasa vTiih. a shout and dashed it to the ground. There was 
an endless crashing and shouting. In a few moments noth- 
ing remained of the gleaming crystal but scattered frag- 
ments CO vexing the floor. 

But the excited company was not appeased with the first 
sacrifice ; ifc thirsted for more. The work of destruction had 
become a mad desire. Having begun with the glasses, they 
seized upon vases and crystal and porcelain bowls and dishes 
in the same wild fever of annihilation. 

In the midst of the general confusion the door opened and 
Fretlersdorf appeared upon the sill, a letter in his hand. 

His uuespected appearance was something so unheard of 
that it could be explained only by a most unusual occasion. 
This they all felt despite the mad excitement of their merri- 
ment. Instant silence fell upon the company. All looked 
expectantly at the crown prince, who had received and opened 
Frederadnrf s letter. 

Tlie prince turned pale, the paper trembled in his hand, 
and he arose hastily. 

" My friends," he said, solemnly, " the feast is at an end. 
I must leave for Potsdam at once. The king is dangerously 
ill Farewell ! " And offering his wife his arm, he left the 
room with her. 

Silently the guests arose, silently each sought his own 
apartment, and only here and there was heard a whisper, 
was seen a questioning, significant look 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LB ROI EST MORT, VIVE LE ROL 

King Frederick William's life was coming to an end. The 
spirit that had long wrestled with the body had now, after 
long toi-turing months of secret pain, to confess itself van- 
quished. The stiff uniform no longer fitted the fallen figure ; 
etiquette and ceremony were supplanted by the aU-conquering 
ruler, Death. Here is no king, but a dying man — nothing 
more ; a father taking leave of his children, a husband em- 
, bracing his wife for the last time, pressing the last kiss upon 
her tear-stained cheek, whispering in her ear his prayer for 
pardon for many a harshness, many a cruel act. 

Frederick William had made his peace with God and the 
world. His pride was broken. He had struggled long enough 
in his haughtiness against the admission of his sin« ; but a 
brave-hearted priest, Roloff, had approached his couch and 
awsikened the Numbering conscience of the monarch. 

In vain had the king tried, at first, to meet the accusations 
with proud self-consciousness. "I have never broken the 
sixth commandment; I have never been imfaithful to my 
wife." 

Roloff recurred undaunted to the king's sins and offences, 
his extortions and oppressions, the trade in human beings 
carried on for his beloved guard ; and finally Frederick 
William was compelled to confess himself vanquished ; finally 
he had the crown taken from his bead, and as an humble and 
penitent sinner, prayed to God for mercy and forgiveness. 

Having made his peace with God there remained nothing 
but to put his last affairs in order, make his peace with the 
world, taking leave of his wife, his children, his servants. 

They were all assembled in his room to say farewell to him. 
Near the roller-chair in which he sat, wrapped in a silk mantle, 
stood the queen and the crown prince. His hands rested in 
theirs, and when he raised his heavy, weary eyes to theii-s he 
met eyes filled with tears, beaming upon him with bound- 
less love and sympathly. Death, which was about to separate 
them forever, had united father and son. Frederick William 
had clasped his son in a wai'm embrace, exclaiming in a voice 
choked with tears, " Hath not God shown me great mercy in 
bestowing upon me so noble a son ? " 

And the son pressed his tear-stained face tp^the dying 
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father's breast, and sent up a heart-felt prayer for the king's 
recovery. 

But the end was coming. The king knew that. He had 
hatl tlio oaken coffin in which some months before he had laid 
himself do^vu brought into his room, and looking upon this 
Borrowfiil conch said, with a contented smile : *' In that bed 
I shall sleep well ! " Then he beckoned to his private secre- 
tary' and comtaanded him to read aloud the order for the 
funeral ceremonies which he himself had dictated. 

After arranging for the care of his corpse, Frederick Will- 
iam desired to nssign a memento to each of his favorites, the 
Prince of JDeHtian and Count Hake. And the most desirable 
relic ho nouUI think of was a horse. He therefore com- 
manded that hm horses be led into the court and begged the 
gentlemen to go down and each select one. He then had the 
wiudowa opened into the court From thence he could com- 
mand the view of the whole, and bestow a last look upon each 
of the animals that had so often borne him in festivities and 
parades. Never again would his foot enter the stiri'up, never 
again would he traverse the streets of Berlin, rejoicing in the 
stately buildings that his will had called into being ; never 
again would he receive the humble' greetings of his subjects, 
and when next the trumpets blew and cannons thundered, it 
would be to greet not himself, the king, but the royal corpse. 

The king liruahed a stolen tear from his eye and forced 
himielf to watc:U the horses that the grooms were leading up 
and down. As he did so, he forgot for the moment that 
death stood at liis heels ; and he looked with tense attention 
into the court to see which horses the gentlemen would choose. 
When he saw which one the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau had 
selected, he smiled the pitying, superior smile of the connois- 
seur. 

" That is a very bad horse, my dear Prince," he called down 
into the c^)art, and the indignation of the horse-lover gave his 
voice its wonted strength and energy. " Take that one there ; 
I guarantee that that is a good animal." 

When the prince had taken the one prescribed and Count 
Hake had selected another, the king commanded that the 
two animals be caparisoned with the utmost splendor, and 
gazed into the court with sympathy and interest while this 
was being done. At his back stood Minister von Podewils 
and the privy councillors, whom the king had had summoned 
to prepare the royal writ of abdication by which he proposed 
to convey the royal power to the crown prince at once. He 
Was surroimded by the queen, the prince, generals, adjutants, 
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and priests. But he paid no heed to them ; he had quite for- 
gotten that he was dying, thought only of his horses, and a 
wrathful frown wrinkled his brow when he saw a groom put- 
ting a blue plush saddle on the yellow silk saddle-cloth of the 
Prince of Anhalt's horse. 

" Oh ! If I were but well I " he shouted, threateningly, 
" how I should thrash that stupid groom I Hake, do me 
one last favor and beat the rascal for me I " 

The horses pricked up their ears and whinnied, and the 
grooms trembled at the voice of their master, as tkreatening 
as ever, and still so hoarse and death-like I 

But now the excitement had passed and the king sank back 
in his chair panting and broken. He had no strength for 
signing the writ of abdication and could only silently beckon 
for them to carry him to bed. 

There he lay stiff and motionless, with half-open eyes and 
blue lips, moaning and groaning. A fearful stillness reigned 
in this chamber of death. Everyone held his breath and lis- 
tened, everyone expected the mortal sigh of the dying man. 
Everyone wished to witness the solemn, mysterious moment. 

Pale and trembling, the crown prince bent over the face of 
his father. The queen knelt at the other side of the couch, 
and with grave faces generals, courtiers, physicians, and priests 
watched the ghostly being who but a moment ago was a king 
and now is — ^nothing ! 

But no ! Frederick William was not dead ; the breath which 
had stopped returned to his breast once more. Once more 
he opened his eyes, still large, full of mind and command- 
ing. 

" I do not look so ruinous as I supposed,*' he said, with the 
last flickering of human vanity. " Feel my pulse, doctor, and 
tell me how long I still have to live." 

" Your Majesty desires to know ? " 

'* I command it ! " 

" Then, your Majesty, you are about to die ! " 

No feature of the king's face changed. 

" How can you teU that ? " 

" By your pulse, sire, which has begun to slacken." 

The long raised his arm and moved his hand. " No," he 
answered, "if the pulse had stopped I could not move my 
hand." 

Suddenly the words ceased, and a hoarse cry issued from 
his breast. The raised arin sank heavily and noisily down. 

"Jesus! Jesus!" moaned the king, "I live and die in 
thee ! Thou art my refuge ! " ^,^,^ by Google 
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The last anxious prayer had died on his lips, his spirit had 
flown. 

The crown prince led the weeping queen away ; the swarm 
of comtiei's waited, but their faces were no longer sad and 
anxioua— they were expectant. The tragedy had been played 
to its end. All the world was eager for the drama, the cur- 
tain of which was about to rise there in the apartments of the 
crown piince, now king. 

In haste they locked from the room of death to the doors 
of the anteroom leading to the apartments of the young king. " 

Whom will he call first ? The king is so young, so full of 
life, fond of show and state and gay festivities. This is no 
soldier king ; no man of the rod — a cavalier, a poet, a scholar. 
Science and ai*t will flourish ; the corporal's stick is broken ; 
the flute begins its melodious rule. 

So they thought, these breathless courtiers waiting there in 
the jooug king's anteroom. So thought Pollnitz, master of 
ceremonies, standing at the door that led to the young king's 
rooraB, 

The crown prince had always treated him graciously, kindly, 
and now the yoimg king must certainly remember that P6li- 
nitz alone had, now and then, succeeded in getting Frederick 
William to pay the prince's debts. 

He muat remember this now, and Pollnitz's former services 
must bear PSllnitz to honors and dignities. He must be 
favorite — the envied, dreaded, mighty protege — before whom 
all bow, who is mighty as the king himself ; for the king was 
young, inexperienced, hghtly deceived, warm of heart, and 
rich of fancy, with a strong tendency to pleasure, pomp, 
and show. These qualities must be fostered ; this shall be 
the leading string with which the king shall be guided. He 
must be intoxicated with gorgeous feasts, sated with piquant 
enjoyment, a very Sardanapalus, for whom all life is a flower- 
strewn feast — nothing more. And then, while the young 
IVedorick is recovering, gathering his forces for new enjoy- 
ments, Pollnitz will rule ! This is surely no chimera, jio mere 
dream, but a well-matured plan, for which he had won a mighty 
ally in Fredersdorf, the young king's body-servant Freders- 
dorf had promised that PSllnitz should be the first whom the 
young kiug would summon. 

Hence it was that the master of ceremonies stood so near 
the door which led to the king's inner rooms ; hence it was 
that he looked down with proud disdain upon all these cour- 
tiers who were waiting with such expectation for the open- 
ing of the doors. 
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Now, at last, the door opened, and Fredersdorf's face was 
seen. 

" Baron von PoUnitz ! " 

**Here I am," said Pollnitz, casting a triumphant glance 
at the courtiers, and following Fredersdorf into the royal 
apartments. 

" Have I kept my word ? " whispered Fredersdorf, as they 
crossed the first rooms. 

" You have kept your word, and I will keep mine. We 
will rule together." 

"Enter; there is the king," said Fredersdorf, leaving Poll- 
nitz. 

The young king stood at the window, leaning his hot brow 
upon the pane, drawing a long breath from time to time, and 
sighing as if deeply troubled. As he turned to PQUnitss, the 
master of ceremonies saw that his eyes were red from weep- 
ing, and a shudder swept through the frame of the courtier. 

A young king just attaining regal power, who was weeping 
for the death of his father, instead of being intoxicated by hia 
brilliant fortune ! How little did this correspond with the 
wishes of the master of ceremonies ! 

** Blessings upon your Majesty I " cried PoUnitz, with a^^ 
parent enthusiam, bowing to kiss the king's robe. 

But the king stepped backward and motioned him to stop. 

"Let us leave these ceremonies for coronation-dj\y/' he 
said, with a weary smile. " I need you now for very different 
things. You are a master and a sage in matters of etiquette 
and ceremony; you shall, therefore, continue the conduct of 
affairs at my court, and begin by arranging for the funeral of 
the king." 

" According to the simple standard specified by the late 
king?" asked Pollnitz. 

" No. I must, unfortunately, begin my rule by an act of 
disobediencfijto the last wishes of my father. I cannot let the 
simple funeral take place which he commanded. The world 
would misunderstand it and blame me for want of reverence 
to the royal corpse. It must be buried with all the honor 
due a king. Tins is my will. Act accordingly. The details 
I leave to you. Go to work at once. Buy all that is neces* 
sary in the way of mourning and send me the bills. I will 
have them paid." 

The master of ceremonies was dismissed and crossed the 
royal chambers meditating and revelling in anticipations of 
future splendor and power. 

"One thing niore, Pollnitz," called the king after him from 
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the threshold of the royal apartment; "one thing more, 
Pollnitz : no trickeries, no cheating, no double biUs ! I shall 
neyer pardon anything of that sort Mark that, sir Baron ! ** 
aud without awaiting an answer, the king turned back into 
his rooms. 

But Pollnitz stood staring after him with open-mouthed, hor- 
rifieHl aspect. 

It seemed to him as though he had seen a ghost 
TUis was not the young, extravagant, luxurious, confiding 
nilcr whom Pollnitz expected : this was a collected, serious, 
finvirig king, who saw through him, the tried old courtier, and 
distrusted him. 



CHAPTER XV. 
WE THE KING. 



Two days, two nights, had passed, and still no word from 
the king. The court of Frederick William First lived on, and 
the little court in Rheinsberg was consumed with impatience. 
The toeans of diversion were exhausted — sailing-parties and 
promenades, music, reading aloud, all proved vain. Time had 
shed his wings and put on leaden shoea Kaiserling's wit and 
ChnzoVs humor, where were they? All are silent, awaiting 
the ihijs of power and splendor sure to dawn for all his favor- 
ites when the crown prince becomes king. Hitherto they 
had all been the friends of the crown prince — tolerated, anxious, 
secretly summoned, trembling before the v^rrath of the king, 
in daily danger of banishment from that idyll at his behest 
Eat when the crown prince is king they are mighty proteges, 
and all the world vies with itself for their favor. 

TLd crown princess alone seemed quiet in the midst of the 
universal excitement, the torturing expectation. She seemed 
quiet, and yet she knew that the next days would decide her 
iriiole life, that with the thread of life of the dying king her 
fortune too might snap, and her heart be entombed. 

But Elizabeth Chnstine had a strong heart and a noble 
souL She had spent one whole night upon her knees praying 
and weeping, and her heart had bled in grief and measureless 
pain. Now she was quiet, prepared for anything, even for 
separation from him. Should Frederick utter the slightest 
wish, she would go. Whither? That was unimportant — 
abroad, away. Whichever road she might journey, one goal 
she was sure to reach, and that goal was the grave^ 
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If she might not live with him she would die. Knowing 
this she was quiet, succeeded in being cheerful. 

" I invite all the ladies and gentlemen into my rooms to- 
day," she said on the afternoon of the second day of this 
painful waiting. " We will imagine that we have the pleas- 
ure of having the crown prince in our midst, and will speiid 
the hours after his fashion. First a sail, then tea in my 
apartment, by which opportunity Herr Bielfeld will read 
aloud some chapters of the * Henriade.' Then come carda, and, 
late in the evening, music. Do you agree to this, ladies 
and gentlemen ? They murmured a few words of thanks and 
pleasure, but they looked grave and their brows were 
clouded. The crown princess noticed it **It seems I liave 
not met your wishes," she said, "and you are not content with 
my propositions. Even little Fraulein von Schwerin makes a 
wry face and my good mistress of ceremonies has lost her 
friendly smile. What is it ; Lwish to know ? Baron Bielfeld 
I appoint spokesman for this rebellious assembly — speak ! " 

Baron Bielfeld sighed. " Your Royal Highness was per- 
fectly riglit to speak a few days since of your gift of divina- 
tion. It is certainly an extraordinary happiness, a flattering 
honor, when we enjoy the privilege of spending the evening 
in the apartments of the princess in her high presence. Yet 
if your Royal Highness really deign to permit us to beg a 
favor, it would be this — to receive us in the gardeU'Salonj or 
the music-room, and not in her Highness' private apai*tment, 
for the private rooms, beautiful as they are, have one great, 
dreadful fault." 

"WeU?" asked the crown princess, as Bielfeld was silent 
once more. " You do, indeed, make me curious. I thougljt 
hitherto that my rooms were very beautiful and attractive. 
The crown prince himself arranged them, andPesne and Buia- 
son beautified them with charming decorations. Tell me 
quickly, what fault have my rooms ? " 

" This, your Royal Highness — that they lie on the right side 
of the castle." 

The crown princess looked at him in astonishment. Tlien 
a smile flitted over her face. ** Ah ! " she said, " now I com- 
prehend. They do not command the great bridge that all 
must pass who come from Berlin and Potsdam. You aie 
right. That is a great defect in my rooms. But the muBic- 
hfdl lies on the left side and from thence the whole way may 
be seen. Let us, therefore, read aloud in the music-room and 
adjourn to our cards in my room only when it has grown so 
dark that you can no longer see the bridge and the road-" 
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They followed the princess to the music-room, along whose 
walls small palered sofas stood. Whether by accident or out 
of mischief, the crown princess selected the divans farthest 
from the windows, so obHging the company to assemble 
there. But while they followed her each cast a longing 
glance at the window and the bridge over which the mes- 
senger of better fortunes might at any moment make his ap- 
pearance. 

Meanwhile Baron Bielfeld took up his book and began the 
reading required by the crown princess. But what a tor- 
ture it was to read and listen to the regular Alexandiines of 
the " Henriade," while in Potsdam a new Alexander was per- 
haps placing the crown upon his beautiful young head ! 

Suddenly Bielfeld paused in his reading and stared at the 
window. 

" Well, why no more?" asked the princess. 

"Pardon, but it seemed tome that I saw a horse's head 
over there on the bridge." 

Instantly, as if at a preconcerted signal, all flew to the win- 
dows, even the crown princess letting herself be carried with 
the stream. A general laugh followed. " An ox I Bielfeld's 
courier is an ox!" 

The mortified company slunk back to its seats, and the 
reading began again. But it did not last long. Bielfeld soon 
let his book fall again. "Pardon, your Koyal Highness," 
said he, "but this time it is certainly a horse trotting across 
the bridge." 

And again the company rushed to the windows. 

True enough, it was a horse ! The rider, however, was no 
royal messenger, but a simple peasant. 

"I see," said the crown princess, with a smile, "we must 
give up the reading. Let us walk in the garden — naturally on 
the left side of the garden, and as near the fence as possible." 

At last the sun set, and the company reluctantly accepted 
the princess' invitation to cards in her rooms. And this play 
held to-day, as always, a magic power for the inhabitants of 
Eheinsberg, for it meant winning something that not the 
crown prince alone, but all the courtiers, always needed — ^it 
meant winning money. Count Wartensleben had been there 
for several days with a well-filled purse, which BieKeld, Kais- 
erling, and Chazot longed to lighten. 

The crown princess played a game of trisset in her room 
with her ladies-in-waiting, while the rest of the company 
amused themselves with quadrille at different tables in the 
anteroom. ^ i 
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Suddenly the door opened and the princess' chamberlain 
entered. As he passed the table where Count Warteiisleben 
and Baron Bielfeld were playing with some ladies lie showed 
them a mourning envelope which he was about to hand to the 
princess. "The king is dead," was murmured and wbis^ 
pered about, and Wartensleben, Bielfeld, and tlie ladiea 
dropped their cards. What were a few groschen now, when 
the crown prince was king ? 

Wartensleben arose, took his hat, and said, solemnly: "I 
will be the first to salute the crown princess as queen 1 " 

"I follow you," whispered Bielfeld, gravely, and both ap- 
proached the open door, through which they could see the 
crpwn princess engaged in reading her letter. 

She looked unusually contented, and a happy smile played 
upon her lips. As she looked up she met the two courtiei's 
solemnly approaching her. 

" Ah ! you know, then, that a courier has really passed the 
fateful bridge ! And you would like to know how the crown 
prince, is coming on ? " 

" The crown prince ! " repeated Wartensleben in astonish- 
ment. " Still crown prince ? " 

" You thought he was already king, and came to Balute me 
as the queen ? " 

"Yes, your Royal Highness, the words 'your Majesty' were 
already upon our hps, like an arrow about to speed from the 
bow." 

The whole company broke into a merry laugh, in which the 
crown princess joined, and conversation continued in a je fet- 
ing strain until bed-time came, and they all thanked heaven 
that they could retire to their rooms. 

When the crown princess finally found herself alone in her 
room she drew the letter from her bosom to read ife once 
more. 

" Frederick I " she whispered — " my Frederick ! " pressing 
the letter to her lips. Then she read it again and a happy 
smile settled upon her face. 

"No, he will not repudiate me ; there it stands in writing- 
He will not be so cruel as to set the crown upon my bead only 
to strew that head with ashes afterward ! If he recognizes 
me as his spouse before his people, before all Germany, he 
has reached the determination never to repudiate me. Oh \ 
he knows how I love him, though I never summoned courage 
to tell him so. My eyes, my sighs have told him, and he has 
taken pity upon the poor woman who asks nothing save that 
she may gaze upon him and love him. And who knows but 
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that some day this great, unexacting love may touch his 
heart? Grant that, grant that, my God, and then let me 
die I" 

She aaiik upon her couch, pressed the letter to her lips, 
and Tvliinpered softly: "Good-night, Frederick— my Fred- 
erick ! " 

Boon deep stillness brooded over the castle. The lights 
T^ere out, the windows dark. Sleep spread his wings upon 
fill tho^e impatiently and expectimtly beating hearts and 
lulled them to slumber. 

Aud thftn came the long-awaited courier dashing along the 
road. He passes the bridge and its wooden floor resounds un- 
der tbe horse's feet, and still no one hears him. They all 
eleep ^o soundly. He pounds at the gate, halloos, this mes- 
senger of the new times. There comes a stir of life in the 
castle, li||bt3 appear in the windows, the halls and stairs are 
full of flitting figures. 

A knock at his door aroused Bielfeld. " Up, up I my friend," 
said fat Koobelsdorf, panting in. "Dress youi-self as fast as 
you can ! We must all go down to the queen to congratu- 
late her, must prepare at once to accompany her to Berlin I 
Frederick William the First is dead, and we are King of 
Prussia 1 " 

**Ahl that is another fairy tale," said Bielfeld, hastily 
dressing ; " a fairy tale with which we poor discouraged chil- 
dren liavcs been lulled to sleep too often to believe it true." 

"Not ut alL This time it is true. The king is dead, 
wholly dead. Jordan has the command to open and embalm 
the body ■ and you will understand that when he has it under 
his claws the king will not revive." 

And Knobelsdorf laughed at his joke so heartily, and fell 
so exhausted into a chair, that he did not notice the small ta« 
ble standing beside it, which he knocked over with a loud 
crash to the floor. 

"What ai-e you doing!" exclaimed Bielfeld, anxiously. 
*• You've acattered on the floor all the money I won yesterday. 
But that'a too precious seed to be sown about in that way." 

And he knelt and crept about the floor gathering up his 
mnnioga* Knobelsdorf pulled him up. "Is it permissible," 
he ftsked, indignantly, " to think of such miserable tiifles at 
ao glorious a moment — to be scratching about the floor for 
two-grosclien pieces when it will be raining golden ducats 
upon us presently ? " 

The two huiTied down to the anteroom that led to the 
princeSB' apartments. The whole court was there assembled 
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and each was doing liis best to look grave and hide his 
satisfaction in honor of the importance of the occasion. All 
were speaking in undertones, for the princess' sleeping-room 
adjoined the anteroom, and she was still asleep, she who 
would awaken as queen. 

" She must be awakened to receive the communication of 
her consort." 

The first lady in waiting, Madame Katsch, accompanied by 
Elizabeth's two maids of honor, solemnly entered the room, 
well armed with salts and stimulants. Elizabeth Christine 
still lay smiling in her sleep. But at so weighty a moment 
not even the sleep of a princess can be kept holy. 

Madame Katsch drew back the curtains and the sudden 
light awoke the princess. She looked wonderingly at the lady 
in waiting, who, bowing low, approached the bed. 

" Pardon me that I venture to awaken your Majesty." 

"Why do you call me *your Majesty?' Has another ox 
crossed the bridge?" 

" This time, your Majesty, it was the horse of Baron von 
Willichs bringing the news that King Frederick William died 
yesterday in Potsdam. Here, your Majesty, is a smelling- 
bottle." 

The young queen waved it away, feehng not the slightest 
inclination to faint. 

" And has Baron von Willich no letter for me ? " 

"Yes, indeed, your Majesty. It is here." 

The young queen uttered a cry of joy and broke the seal 
with trembling, hasty fingers. 

The letter contained a few lines only, but they had been 
written by her husband and were of great importance. The 
king called her to his side to receive the congratulations and 
homage of their subjects. True, the letter held no single tender, 
loving word, but the king summoned her to himself and 
called her " My spouse." He did not think of divorcing, repu- 
diating her, and that was the all-important point. 

Up and away, then, to Berlin ! Equipages fill the court-yard, 
servants run hither and thither, the once quiet halls resound 
with voices, all is movement, noise, haste. In the music-hall 
the queen received the enthusiastic congratulations of the 
court. Everyone sees a brilliant future approaching, every 
heart beats with hope and expectation. 

Away, away to Berlin, where a new sun has arisen — to the 
new king, Frederick the Second. 
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CHAPTEK XVL 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 

Can>^ons were thundering, bells were ringing, the garrison 
of IJerlin took the oath of loyalty, as the garrison of Potsdam 
hail done on the preceding day. 

The idng was receiving the first great royal company in 
the White HalL From all the provinces and every city, 
from all the corporations, deputations had hastened hither 
to see the king, the long-wished-for, the long-hoped-for, him 
who was to deliver them from oppression, servitude, and 
faniiue, 

Honest rejoicing was universal, and he who saw the face of 
the young king glowing with enthusiasm felt that for Prus- 
Bia n new time had indeed come. But who was elected to 
help put in motion the wheel of the new time ? Whom will 
the uew king choose for his friends and servants, whom will 
he reject, whom punish? For in the White Hall there were 
present many who, under command of the king, had done the 
erowo prince bitter harm, many who had humiUated him, 
misLiaed his confidence, slandered him, and aroused the wrath 
of liis father against him. Will the king remember that now, 
when he has power to punish and take revenge ? 

^liiny persons had entered the White Hall trembling with^ 
fefir, and stood silent, glad if the king's eye did not rest upon* 
them, and they could withdraw unobserved into a window- 
niche. 

Who had offended Frederick so often as Colonel Der- 
schau ? Who had ridiculed him, persecuted him so bitterly, 
eseruted the commands of the king against him so relent- 
lessly ? It was Derschau who had entered the crown prince's 
prison in the evening and, extinguishing the light by which 
the crown prince was reading, had said, with a cold smile, 
with no word of excuse: "The king wills it. Such is the 
kiii;^'s command." 

In those days ''Captain Fritz" had wept with rage and 
pain, and had sworn to have his revenge upon the cruel offi- 
cer. Will the king remember now what " Captain Fritz " 
ewore then ? 

The king stood directly before the captain. His clear eyes 
were resting with a strange, sad, affectionate expression upon 
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tlie man who had caused him so much pain and was now 
bowed before him with downcast eye and beating heart. 

With a sudden movement Frederick offered his hand, say- 
ing : " Good day, Derschau I " 

It was the first time that Frederick had spoken to him in 
seven years, and the friendly word touched the colonel to the 
heart. He bowed low over the proffered hand, and as he 
kissed it a hot tear fell upon it. 

" Colonel Derschau, you were to my father a true and faith- 
ful servant ; you followed his commands with exactness in 
every point, yielding him self-eflfocing obedience. It is fitting 
that the son reward faithfulness to the father. From this day 
you are a major-general" 

Then the king turned to Privy Councillor Eckert, and his 
expression grew hard and stem. 

"Is the escutcheon built into the house in the Jaeger 
Street ? " he asked. -And as Eckert answered in the negative, 
the king continued: **Then let it not be mounted. The 
house is royal property, and I will not have it disfigured with 
such nonsense. Go home. I shall communicate my com- 
mands to you." 

Pale and broken-hearted. Privy Councillor Eckert stole 
away. Laughter and half-audible comment accompanied him 
through the royal halls, and no one had a word of pity or re- 
gret for him. None remembered the oft-plighted friendship 
now, or the urgent assurances of thankfulness and devotion. 
As he approached the door Baron Pollnitz stepped up to him, 
a wild, scornful smile playing about his lips, his expression 
betraying all the hatred he had been so often forced to sup- 
press and conceal. 

" Now," he said, slowly, " will you send me the promised 
wine from youir cellar ? You remember, from your house in 
the Jaeger Street, for which I designed your escutcheon. Ah, 
those were beautiful days, dear sii*. You have often slan- 
dered me and won me words of censure from the king. But 
I have reason to be thankful to you, for the house in the 
Jaeger Street is stately and fine, and you have fitted it out 
with such princely magnificence at the king's expense that it 
is suitable even for a cavalier. Do you remember my descrip- 
tion of the house of a courtier ? The king called it a castle 
in Spain at the time, but you, dear, generous man, have made 
of my air-castle a reality, and now, when it is finished and in 
order, you give it up for me ; for you know, Eckert, that 
Privy Councillor Eckert is dead, and only Chimney-Builder 
Eckert has survived him ! But even so skilful a chimney- 
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builder may not remain within twenty miles of Berlin. Still, 
if my chimney smokes, I may send a messenger, may I noi^ 
and you will come and make the damage good again ? You 
promise me this ? " 

Eckert murmured some unintelligible words and tried to 
push Pollnitz from the door before which the relentless cour- 
tier had placed himself, like the angel with the flaming sword. 

" You wish to go ? " he asked, in a friendly tone. " You are 
doubtless curious as to the royal communication that awaits 
you at home. I can tell you its contents exactly. You are 
deprived of your offices and dignities and banished from Ber- 
lin — that is all. The king has pardoned you, you see. He 
might have executed you, or banished you for life to Span- 
dau ; but he did not wish to sully his ascent of the throne 
with your blood, and so he has pardoned you." 

** Let me go, or I shall suffocate,** coughed Eckert, ghastly 
pale. 

But Pollnitz still held him fast. "But do you not know, 
good man, that down in the castle garden there are thousands 
of human beings? Cannot you hear their rejoicing even 
here ? These hurrahs and cheers would change to a fierce 
yell of rage if the people should see you, dear Eckert ; for 
you know that the people are starving — ^you who filled the 
royal granaries and then closed them with such bolts that 
they, in the despair of famine, could not open them ; you who 
swore to the king that his people had enough to live upon and 
did not need his grain and his help. Listen, they are hurrah- 
ing again. I will not detain you longer. Go and see how 
happy they are, for the young king has commanded that the 
granaries be opened. The king has had bread distributed 
among the soldiers, who had had none for three days, and 
has abolished for some months the revenue upon flour. Go, 
Eckert, see how happy the people are.'* 

With a wild oath, Eckert broke away. P5llnitz hastened 
into the adjoining room. There stood the king in the midst 
of the ministers, surrounded by a deputation from Berlin 
about to take its leave. 

" I command you ** — the king was closing his address to his 
ministers — "I command you, as often as you may hold it 
needful, to make suggestions contrary to my commands and 
decrees, and not to weary of repeating them if I should ever, 
uiifortunately, lose sight of the welfare of my subjects ; for it 
is my will that in future, so far as my personal interest may 
conflict with the general good, the prosperity of my country 
" take precedence of my own good." 
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Thereupon the king left the great hall and withdrew into his 
private apartments, where his friends and confidants awaited 
his coming with beating hearts. They were all prepared to 
catch in their laps the shower of gold now, doubtless, about 
to descend. They were all convinced that the young king 
would transfer to their shoulders at least a corner of the 
purple that had descended upon himself ; each one of them 
dreamed of a minister's portfolio, an embassy, or a general 9 
epaulettes. 

As the king entered their midst they welcomed him with 
loud huiTahs, and Margrave Heinrich, the comrade of many 
a feast in Rheinsberg, hastened up to him, reaching out both 
hands to greet him with merry, witty words, as the gardener 
of Rheinsberg. But Frederick withheld his hand, and uo 
smile illumined his features. Gazing sternly at the mar- 
grave and retreating one step, he said, gravely, " Monsieur^ 
I am now the king." 

Then, reading astonishment in the faces of all these friendSj 
but a moment before so confidently smiling, he continued 
more mildly : " We are no longer in Rheinsberg. There 
the word of Horace is fitting, 'Sweet is folly in its own 
time.' There I am gardener and friend. But here I am 
king, and here we must all work, each using his own powera, 
bearing witness in the service he renders the State to his fit- 
ness for being the king's friend." 

"Shall I have the honor of counting myself among the 
king's friends ? " asked the old Prince of Anhalt Dessau, who 
had just entered the hall with his two sons, and had heard 
the last words of the king. " Will your Majesty hold me 
and my sons in the favor which his blessed majesty bestowed 
upon us through so many happy years ? O, your Majesty^ I 
beseech you, be merciful to me and to my sons, and Ifiave us 
the favor, distinction, and influence which we have enjoyed 
so long." 

So speaking, the old prince bent the knee, weeping loudly, 
before the young monarch. The king nodded reflectively, 
and a smile played about his lips. He gave the prince his 
hand and bade him rise. "I shall gladly leave you jour 
offices," said the king, " for I am certain that you will serve 
me as faithfully and zealously as my father. But as to dis- 
tinction and influence under my reign, no one shall enjoy 
distinction and no one will influence me — not even my dearest 
friend." 

The friends from Rheinsberg turned pale and stole fui-tive 
glances at one another. The king approached his friend Jpr« 
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dan, and taking his arm, withdrew with him into a window- 
niche, where he had a long and earnest conversation with 
him. The courtiers and favorites looked with envious glances 
at the favored one, watching every gesture and expression of 
the king. Jordan's face was not radiant On the contrary, 
a slightly pained expression of wonder passed like a cloud 
across it 

Then the king left the window-niche and beckoned Biel- 
feld. With him, too, he spoke long and earnestly, only to 
dismiss him and call Chazot Finally he took Von Wartens- 
leben's arm, pacing up and down with him. The faces of 
the other courtiers darkened. With none of them had he 
spoken so long, none had he held by the arm, none had he 
distinguished with such tokens of love and friendship. It 
was clear that from this day on Wartensleben was the king's 
favorite. 

The young king had read the symptoms of all this envy, 
maHce, grief, and anger in the gestures of his friends. He 
knew tiiem all too well, had observed them all too exactly. It 
had amused him to play with souls bound in the toils of such 
petty selfishness and hatred* But now that the count had 
served his purpose he, too, must have his wings clipped a 
tiifle. 

" Yes, I am ruler over a kingdom," said Frederick. " I 
have a fine army and well-filled treasury. You will not doubt 
that my highest endeavor will be to bring my country to the 
utmost height of prosperity, maintain the reputation of my 
army, and make good use of my wealth. The money is there 
to circulate and be used, to reward those who serve their 
country well, but, primarily, it is there for those who are truly 
my frienda" 

The young count's face beamed, and a scornful smile played 
over the king's face. 

"But I shall naturally know how to distinguish," he con- 
tinued, "and he who needs no money will receive none. 
You, for instance, my dear count, vho are so unusually rich 
and so remarkably economical, will have to be satisfied with 
my love, for you will never receive from me one single 
thaler." 

So speaking, he nodded to the count, went into the next 
room, and shut the door behind him. Dumb with astonish- 
ment, the courtiers stood staring at one another when the 
king had left them Jordan was the first to break the si- 
lence. With a sorrowful smile he offered Bielfeld his hand. 

"It shall not be said that disappointed hopes brought envy 
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with them, and made us blind to the good qualities of our 
friends. Accept my congratulations and be sure that I re- 
joice from my heart at your good fortune." 

Bielfeld looked at him in surprise. " My good fortune ? 
Dear friend, in this fortune there is nothing to envy, and as 
to my elevation, it is so trivial that one can scarcely^ee it. 
The king told me that he destines me for a diplomatic career, 
but that I need several years of apprentic^hip. For this pur- 
pose he has soJected me to accompany his ambassador, Count 
Truchess, to Hanover. When I come back from there I am 
to be promoted. That is but a small beginning. But you, 
dear Jordan, what important post have you ? " 

"What am I?" exclaimed Jordan, smiling. *'I am not 
minister nor councillor of state. I am — you will never guess ! 
— I am director of the poor ! I am to see that the streets of 
Berlin are freed from those annoying beggars, who are to be 
brought into an almshouse which I am to build. Do you 
envy me, my friends ? " 

All were silent. All eyes turned now to Wartensleben. 

" And you, dear count, are you the happy man ? " 

"II" exclaimed the count, half angry, half amused. " I 
have nothing and shall never have anything. Do you wish to 
know what the king said to me ? He assured me solemnly that 
I am rich enough, and shall never have a thaler from him." 

They all laughed. "Let us confess," said Bielfeld, "that 
we have been playing a comedy which Moliere might have 
written under the title, * The Day of the Dupes.' But listen, 
the king is playing the flute." 

Yes, the king was playing the flute. But soon he laid it 
aside, for his eye rested upon a table covered with letters 
and papers. He must read and answer them all himself, for 
no one should work for him. Everything should go out from 
himself. He would himself be heart and soul of his State. 
So he had no more time for playing the flute ; he must work, 
for he was king, t.^;, first servant and administrator of his peo- 
ple and his land. 

He opened the letters, read them, and noted the answer to 
each on the margin for the secretary to fill out. The work 
was near its end. The paper with the large seal, which he 
now opened, should be the last for to-day. It was a letter 
from the ecclesiastical department, reporting that, by means 
of the Roman Catholic schools tolerated in Berlin, many in- 
habitants were being led away from Protestantism. The de- 
partment, therefore, inquired whether it would not be better 
to close and abolish the Catholic schools. 
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A pitying smile played over tlie king's featiires as he read 
tliis. " And they assert that they all believe in one Gbd ! *' 
he said, ** and their pastors preach Christian tolerance and 
Christian love, and Imow nothing about it They all have, 
not God, but the Church before their eyes. Intolerant are 
they in their hearts. My whole life shall be a struggle with 
the preachers. They will despise me and call me a heretic ; 
but the Church may be against me forever if only my coii- 
science exonerates me ! Now, to begin the war ; and what I 
write now will be a battle-cry sounded in the midst of the 
pious camp 1 " 

He took his pen and wrote, as an answer to the ecclesiasti- 
cal department, on the margin of the paper : " All religions 
must be tolerated, and the secretary of the treasury has but 
the one point to care for, that none injure another, for in 
my country each one must be free to be blessed after his own 
fashion." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

IN THE GARDEN AT MONTBIJOtJ. 

The first days of excitement were over. The young king had 
retired for a time to the solitude and quiet of Montbijou, while 
his spouse, still staying in the crown prince's palace in Berlin, 
awaited with great trepidation her husband's summons to fol- 
low him to Charlottenburg. But the young king seemed to 
have mind and attention for nothing outside his royal duties. 
He worked and studied uninterruptedly, and even the flute 
was silent to make way for decrees and rescripts. Berlin 
had submitted a few days to the requirements of etiquette and 
worn mourning, hiding its laughing face until the coronation 
day of the new king. Even the queen dowager dreamed of com- 
ing splendors and glories. Sophia Dorothea had too long been 
an oppressed and trembling wife ; she longed to be a que6n ! 
Her son would doubtless give her all the power and influence 
which her husband had refused her. Her son would re- 
member the days of tears, pain, and humiliation which she 
had endured for his sake, and now, when it was in his power, 
he must reward them brilliantly. Frederick was not bom to 
rule ; he was a poet, a philosopher, an enthusiast, who dreamed 
Utopian dreams. For him to reign would be burdensome, 
and the trumpet-blast of his soldiers an inharmonious inter- 
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ruption of his fantasies. But happily his mother was there 
ready to reign for him, to take upon herself the heavy burden 
of the kingdom, and work with his ministers while be was per- 
haps writing poetical epistles to Voltaire. And why should she 
not be able to rule and make laws ? Had there not been women 
in all countries who had ruled their peoples with honor and 
glory ? Was not England proud of its Elizabeth, Sweden of 
its Christine, Spain of its Isabella, Bussia of its Catharine ? 
had not Prussia Sophia Charlotte, who had held a most im- 
portant position ? Why shoud not Sophia Dorothea achieT© 
the same glory ? 

So thought the queen as she paced up and down the shady 
paths of the garden of Montbijou, listening with a proud smile 
to the flatteries of Manteuflfel, who had just brought her the 
letter of condolence of the Empress of Austria. 

" Her majesty, the empress, writes unusually tenderly and 
lovingly to-day," said the queen, with a smile. 

" She has but expressed to*day those feelings which dwell in 
her heart at all times," said Manteuffel, reverentially. 

The queen nodded with a smile and plucked oue of the 
roses, before a group of which they stood. " The houses of 
Hohenzollern and Hapsburg have never been fiiends/* she 
said, reflectively. "It seems to be in their natures not to love 
one another." 

" Could not the hatred of the parents be reconciled in the 
children? " asked Count Manteuffel. 

" But we are not the children ; we are of the generaHon of 
the fathers I " exclaimed the queen, proudly, remembeiing Low 
her husband had been thwarted and deceived by the House of 
Austria, and how, upon his death-bed, that husband had en- 
joined upon his son Frederick the duty of revenging himself 
upon the House of Austria. 

"Pardon, your Majesty, if I venture to contradict you/' said 
Manteuffel, smiling. "If really between the fathers there 
exists a regrettable feud, the love of the children has reconciled 
it ; for the young king's wife is the niece, and a warmly 
loved niece, of the Austiian Imperial House." 

" She was so when my husband visited the emperor in 
Bohemia, and it was not found according to etiquette for the 
emperor to give the King of Pinissia his hand. She was so 
when the court at Vienna scorned all its promisee and all our 
just claims, and refused to give to Prussia that to which 
Prussia had undeniable hereditary claims." 

" But she was not yet so when Austria, by her energetic in- 
terference, saved the then crown prince's life, for 
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Majesty well knows that this dear life has been threat- 
ened," 

" It was threatened, but it would have been saved without 
Austria's help, for at Frederick's side stood his mother, and 
she Wji9 sister to the King of England." 

And the queen darted so proudly scornful a glance at the 
count that he involi^itaiily cast down his eyes. Sophia 
D jrotbea saw this and smiled ; she had had her triumph, now 
she would be mild and friendly again. 

" Let us talk no more of by-gone times," she said. '* The 
death of my husband has cast a veil of mourning over the 
past for me, and I must turn from it, that my son, the young 
ling, may not constantly see tears in my ej'es. Nay, I will 
now look steadily to the future, for my intuition tells me 
that for Prussia that future is to be brilliant, glorious, 
blessed '' 

" May it be so for all Germany, your Majesty I ^' exclaimed 
the count. " To that end the houses of HohenzoUern and 
Hapslmrg must forget old enmity and stand by one another 
iu love and unity." 

*'Let Hapsburg prove to us first that it will offer us its hand 
iti love and unity," said the queen. " Let it prove its love in 
deeilfg, not words." 

'' Austria is ready to do so ; the only question is whether 
PiLJs.sia is ready to take that hand, fastening upon it the ring 
of lov^e." 

The queen turned so suddenly upon him that she caught 
the di[jlomatist*s sharp, searching glance. "Austria is fabri- 
catiug marriage plans again," she said, with a bitter laugh. 
'* Hot satisfied with this one marriage of the imperial niece, 
it longs for a repetition of the master-work. But this time, 
count, there is no prison from which the candidate will wish 
to save himself at any price, and this time, before deciding, 
the lunt courier's arrival will be waited for." 

Aorl the queen, dismissing the count with a nod, beckoned 
the court ladies following her at a distance, and walked with 
til e ill down one of the avenues. Manteuffel watched her a 
long time with a serious air, standing as if spell-bound on the 
spot where she had left him. 

'*8]ie is prouder and more determined than ever," he 
jBuniiured. "That is a token that she will gain influence, 
and is conscious of her importance. What the queen said of 
the couriers is doubtless a reference to the courier who on 
the diiy of the betrothal brought England's assent an hour 
too late. There ara couriers on the road again, and one of 
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th^m has surely been sent to England. We must get to work, 
must have all the streams of our diplomacy in play, and the 
courier from England must once more come an hour too 
late." 

A loud, merry laugh resounded near him, and a soft, melo- 
dious voice said : " No, count, you will never induce me to 
believe in your love ; you are far too blond to be able to love 
really." 

" Blond ! " exclaimed a manly voice, in a tone of horror. 
" Then you do not hke blond hair, and I was so proud of 
mine ! But I will have it dyed black. Will you believe in 
my capacity for loving then ? " 

The lady laughed another merry laugh that called forth its 
own reflection upon the face of the listening Manteuffel. " My 
ally, Madame Brandt ! " he whispered. " She comes at the 
right moment," he said, "and I must interrupt her tender 
tUe-d-tete with Count Voss for a moment." 

So speaking, he hastened down the avenue from the oppo- 
site side of which the voices came, and entered the thick 
shrubbery through which a gate led into the adjoining ave- 
nue, where Madame Brandt was standing with her despairing 
adorer, Manteuffel approached the pair with a successful 
expression of pleased surpiise, and inquired how his beauti- 
ful friend happened to be in the gardens of the queen dow- 
ager. 

"Her Majesty did me the honor to invite me for a few sum- 
mer weeks," said Madame Brandt. " She knew that the physi- 
cian had recommended continued fresh air for my precarious 
health, and knowing the close bond of friendship which 
unites me with her lady in waiting, Fraulein von Pannewitz, 
she was so gracious as to invite me to Montbijou. Now, I 
have reported, as exactly as if you were my father confessor, 
the cause of my being here, and it only remains tp introduce 
to you my cavalier. It is Count Voss, a noble knight, sans 
peur et sans reproche, ready to sacrifice for the lady of his 
heart, if not quite his life, at least his blond hair." 

" Oh ! beware, dear Count," said Manteuffel, laughing ; 
"beware lest this jesting beauty really change your blond 
hair to a very respectable but less beautiful gray. She is 
witch and diavolezza enough to be able to do that, and I as- 
sure you that in the history of my gray hair the beautiful 
Madame Brandt plays a prominent role." 

" It must be delightful to have Madame Brandt cause one 
to turn gray," said the young count with a pathos that made 
both his listeners laugh. "Whenever I looked at my gray hair 
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I should think of her, and with every white hair that fell from 
my beard, the picture of Madame Brandt would arise before 
my mind/' And the young count gazed with delight straight 
before him, and his smiling lips, murmured imintelligible 
sounda. 

"He is having an attack of his ecstasy," whispered Madame 
Brandt ^' He has a mania for seeming peculiar, and just at 
present decides to fall in love, like Petrarch, with some Laura. 
Let him rave on, and let us talk a little of oiu: own business. 
But be brief, in order that no one surprise us, for you ai'e 
utider suspicion, and the fame of my innocence were tarnished 
if you were seen in confidential tUe-drtUe with me." 

''First, then, how are our affairs with the young queen?" 

** Barometer, rainy and cold ; little sunshine, black clouds, 
an occasional tempest of volcanic passion," replied Madame 
Brandt 

*'Iii other words, the queen still fears being divorced from 
her husband?" 

** She no longer fears it for the future, for she is already 
neglected. The king lives at Charlottenburg, and does not 
invite the queen to himself. As husband he neglects his 
wife ; whether as king he will neglect his queen remains to 
be diecovered, for no one knows it now," said the lady. 

" No one — not even Madame Morien ? " 

''Not even she. The king seems to have forgotten her 
wholly. Since that unfortunate quid pro quo in Rheinsberg 
his ardor seems suddenly to have cooled down, as it did with 
every other lady. No more stolen words or lovelorn sighs I 
But poor Morien cries her pretty eyes red, for since she is 
neglected, she loves him passionately." 

" And that is, unfortunately, not the means to regain posses- 
sion of this proud heart," said Manteuffel, with a shrug. 
" With tears and languishing she will but lose her influence 
and earn contempt You, a master of coquetry, should train 
your pretty pupil better. But now comes the most impor- 
tant question. How stands it with Prince Augustus Will- 
iam's marriage with the Princess of Bnmswick ? " 

Madame Brandt sighed. "You are really inexorable ! 
You have no pity for this chaste and noble love 1 " 

■* And you none for the diamonds that are longing to rest 
upon your proud, chaste bosom ! " parodied Manteuffel "No 
pity for the charming villa you might buy, to enjoy the fresh 
ftir in your garden ! You will not hear of being the envy of 
all the court ladies by reason of the costhest cashmere that 
~ le looms of the East ever wove ! " r^ t 
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"Stop, stop, Count Devil, for you are indeed more devil 
than man, and lead my poor soul iUfco temptations to which 
it must succumb. Well, I accept my destiny. I am the 
snake resting in the bosom of my poor Laura and poisoning 
her love. Did you but know, dear Count, what remorse I 
suffer when I hear her chaste confessions! Think of it. 
Count, these children have never had the courage to confess 
their love to one another ; that Laura has thus far had the 
cruel strength not to understand the prince's sighs and stolen 
wordsj to show him a cold, repellant mien, though she weeps 
the whole long night through over her own coldness." 

" If matters stand so, we must prevent its coming to an 
open declaration, and all possible influence must be exerted 
to induce her to end the romance with a heroic act, and re- 
main in the eyes of the prince a martyr of love," said the Count. 

" Wherein should the heroic act consist ? " 

" A marriage," said the couni 

"But where shall we find a man to whom this poor lamb 
can be sacrificed ? " 

"There stands one," said Manteuffel, pointing to Count 
Voss, who was still engaged in writing verses in portfolios, 
apparently oblivious to the rest of the world. 

Madame Brandt laughed aloud. " He to marry the beau- 
tiful Fraulein von Pannewitz ? " 

"Is he not seeking a Laura ? " 

" Yes ; but you forget that, for the moment, he regards me 
as his Laura, and moans and sighs as forlornly as ever Pe- 
trarch himself." 

" Then you can the more readily induce him to make this 
sacrifice for you. He will feel himself the more magnani- 
mous if he accepts from you the maiden you assign to be his 
wife." 

" Listen," said Madame Brandt, looking at the count in a 
sort of terror. " You are to be feared, for you have a heart 
of steel in your bosom. I beheve you do not know the sen- 
satipd of human pity ! " 

" There are higher and nobler considerations to which these 
petty human impulses must be subordinated. When it is a 
question of assuring peace for all Germany, perhaps all Eu- 
rope, we cannot consider whether one human heart is broken, 
one young love buried. To-day you must complete your 
masterpiece, and, to save time, I leave you. Farewell." 

He kissed her hand, and hastened with a light step down 
the avenue. Madame Brandt approached the young count, 
who, once more oblivious, was staring at the ground. She 
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laid her hand lightly upon his shoulder, and whispered, half 
tenderly, half reproachfully, " Where were you ? " 

" With you,*' said the count, trembling and turning pale 
at her touch — " with you, dearest and noblest of women ; with 
you in all my thoughts, my longings ; and as this wearisome, 
talkative, intrusive person prevented me from communicating 
to you verbally what I feel, I used the time of his presence 
to write down for your benefit what I was forced to con- 
ceal." 

** But you did not reflect," she said, with tender reproach, 
"that you compromise me, and give this Manteuffel the best 
opportunity to tell all the world in what confidential relations 
we stand to one another. Think of taking your slate and 
writing, without considering the presence of a lady and her 
escort at your side ! ** 

" True, they will be crying out again that I am a queer 
fish," said Count Voss, with an idiotic smile. 

*' But they will add that this queer fish shows Madame 
Brandt very little respect and veneration, and must, there- 
fore, be uix)n a veiy intimate footing. Ah I the fair fame of 
a woman is so lightly ruined. It is like the wing of a but- 
terfly that a finger-touch mars. And yet we poor women 
have nothing but our reputation, pur amtamished virtue. It 
is our only shield, the solitary weapon that we possess against 
the cruelty of men. And yet ye seek to tear it from us, to 
tread us under your feet, humiliated and dishonored." 

" O, God ! O my God \ you are weeping ! " shrieked the 
count, discovering a pair of very successful tears in her eyes. 
** You weeping ? I must, indeed, be a very great criminsd to 
make you weep ! " 

" No ; a very noble but an incautious man," said Madame 
Brandt, smiling through her tears. "You betray to the 
world what no one save God and ourselves may know." 

" My Heavens ! what do I betray ? " cried the poor count, 
alarmed. 

"You betray that we love one another ! " whispered Mad- 
ame Brandt, fixing an ardent look upon him. 

"What! You confess that we love one another?" he 
shouted, beside himself with dehght. " You confess that you 
respond to my passion ? " 

"I confess it, and so pronounce our separation." 

" Never ! no, never ! No power on earth shall ever sepa- 
rate us ! " he cried, covering her hand with kisses. 

" Yet there is a power that has a right to do so. This 
power is my husband. He suspects my feeling for you al- 
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ready, and will be relentless as soon as his suspicion becomes 
a certainty." 

" Then I will challenge him, shoot him down, and lead you 
in triumph to my castle as my wife." 

"But if, unfortunately, my husband should shoot you ?** 

" Me ! if he should shoot me ! I had not thought of that," 
murmured Count Voss, turning pale. *' That would be a most 
imfortunate accident Let us, rather, not put fortune to the 
test. Let us discover some other means. Let us elope ! " 

She shook her head, smihng sorrowfully. *' The king's arm 
is long, and my husband's desire for revenge would pursue us 
everywhere." 

" But what shall we do ? " cried the count, in despair. " We 
love one another, and are doomed to pine away. Must I, then, 
really suffer the fate of Petrarch ? Is my whole life to be one 
long song of grief ? Is there no means of changing that ? " 

Madame Brandt laid her hand upon his with tender press- 
ure. "There is one means," she whispered, "a means by 
which not my husband alone, but the whole world, may be 
deceived ; a means by which we can so drape, and conceal our 
love as to shield us from the malice and slander of all the 
world." 

" Tell me this means ! " he cried, passionately. " Tell me, 
and, however hard it be, should I be forced to purchase it 
with half my fortune, I will do all if I can but purchase my 
beloved." 

She bent her head nearer to his, and utterly bewitching 
him with her tender gaze, she whispered, " You must marry, 
dear count ! " 

He uttered a cry and stepped back from her in horror. 

" I must marry ? You wish it so ? And you say that you 
love me ! " 

" Because I love you, dearest, and because your marriage 
would rend asunder the bond of etiquette that now separates 
ua You must marry a lady of my acquaintance, then no one, 
not even my husband, will find it strange that we are upon 
terms of confidential friendship, and under the cloak of that 
friendship our love may revel at will." 

" Yes, I see it all ; there is no other way," sighed the count. 
" If I were but married ! " 

" Oh ! you thankless, faithless man ! " cried Madame Brandt, 
with an assumption of indignation. " Already you long for 
the young wife in whose arms I shall be speedily forgotten." 

" You know very well that I long for my marriage only be- 
cause it will bring me nearer you ! " r- t 
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" Prove that by a promise to marry without objection the 
lady I shall select I" 

" I swear it ! " said the coiini 

" You swear to marry no other than the one I select ? " 

" I swear it ! " he repeated. 

" Upon your word of honor?" 

*^ Upon my word of honor and my ancient arma Show me 
the lady whom I am io marry, and Til do it if I must defy the 
whole world." 

** And if she should unfortunately not love you?" asked 
Madame Brandt. 

" Wiiat concern is that of mine? Do I love her? Do I 
not marry her to be nearer you ? " 

" Ah, my friend I " exclaimed Madame Brandt, with delight, 
"I see now that our uudei'standing is complete. Come, let 
me show you the biide I destine for you I " 

She kid her arm in his and drew him away with her. Her 
eye flashed with a wild, defiant gleam, and with self-scornful 
pleasure she said to herself : "I shall give the beautiful Laura 
a iich count, and for this traffic in human souls I shall earn 
diamoudB and cashmeres, and the gratitude of an empress.'' 



CHAPTER XVHL 
THE QUEEN'S MATT) OF HONOR. 

Meakwhilb, Queen Sophia Dorothea had left the garden 
after her conversation with Manteuffel and withdrawn to her 
apartment, dismissing her ladies-in-waiting for several hours, 
and commanding that no one be admitted to her. She wished 
to arraDge her plans undisturbed ; for she felt that Austria 
was again scheming to thwart her favorite project of an Eng- 
lish marnage for her children. 

The ladies-in-waiting were therefore free to follow their 
own inclinations for a few houra 

Laura Yon Pannewitz had declined to participate in the 
drive undertaken by>he other ladies. She longed for- solitude 
and quiet. It was a rare and delightful pleasure for her to 
be alone with her own though ta 

The piiuce had written to her yesterday, and she had had the 
cruel courage to send back his letter unopened. But in doing 
so she had pressed the paper to her lips with bitter tears, and 
had then sunk upon her knees to beseech God to give her 
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strength to renounce this love. Since then a whole day had 
passed, and she had not seen him. Certainly he must be 
deeply grieved, and he had doubtless omitted, because he was 
angry with her and would not see her, the morning call he 
had never before failed to make upon his royal mother. 

Now the time for his daily call had passed, the queen had 
retii*ed to her work-room and forbidden all visitors. So Laura 
dared not hope to see her lover to-day. As she thought of 
that a wild despair seized her, and she fled to her friend 
Madame Brandt. But the friend was not in her room. They 
said she had gone into the garden ; Laura took her hat and 
shawl and followed. She hastened into the thick shrubbery, 
sought the loneliest, quietest spot, in which to dream of him 
whose picture dwelt ever before her eyes. Then she entered 
the greenhouse that bounded the lower end of the garden, 
transformed by Queen Sophia Dorothea into a charming salon 
reserved exclusively for her majesty and her ladies. 

Laura seated herself upon a couch surrounded by growing 
myrtle, and leaning her head upon the trunk of a century-old 
laurel, closed her e^'es. Deep stillness reigned about her. 
Suddenly Ught, cautious steps became audible, and a human 
figure appeared at the entrance of the artificial grotto. Shyly 
and cautiously he leaned his head forward, spying inquisi- 
tively in the direction of the young girl resting upon the 
laurel trunk. 

It was Fritz Wendel, the Eheinsberg gardener. The queen 
had desired her greenhouses and gardens arranged after the 
model of those at liheinsberg, and at the young king's com- 
mand several of the most skilful gardeners had been sent 
thence to Berlin to undertake the arrangement of the gar- 
dens of Montbijou. Fritz Wendel was among them. Fortune 
had favored him again, and placed him in the presence of her 
whom he loved. For little Fraulein von Schwerin was not 
only the favorite of Queen Elizabeth : Queen Sophia Doro- 
thea also cherished a heart-felt aftection for the pert, spoiled 
child, apparently so innocent and unreserved, whose fresh 
laugh now and then inteiTupted the tedium of court etiquette, 
and brought a little life and movement into the stiff forms of 
life at court. Moreover, her thoughtless behavior at Eheins- 
berg had cost her in some degree the favor of the young 
royal couple. Queen Elizabeth could never quite forget that it 
was through Louise she had learned the name of her happy rival; 
and the prince was secretly displeased that through her the 
secret of his letter to Madame Morien had been divulged. 

So Fraulein von Schwerin was less in the presence of Queen 
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Elizabeth, while Queen Sophia Dorothea kept her whole days 
at a time, delighting in her childish ways and the teasing jesta 
with which she reduced the stiff and serious cavaliers and 
ladies of the court to the verge of despair. And the little 
maid of honor came gladly to the queen-dowager ; for Mont- 
bijou offered her an especial charm since the handsome gar- 
dener, Fritz Wendel, had been installed there. 

Fritz Wendel had been arranging plants and flowers, as he 
did every morning at that hour, in the forcing-house especially 
intrusted to him. In the midst of his work he had been dis- 
turbed by the entrance of the maid of honor, and had fled 
into the grotto to wait imtil she should leave the house. 
From his reti'eat behind tall, thick Indian plants he com- 
manded Laura's seat, and seeing that she had fallen asleep, 
he tried stealthily to escape from his hiding-place. 

"Ah I if that were she" he murmured ; "H that were she, 
I should not go away so quietly. I should take courage to 
sink at her feet, close her in my arms, and press my lips to 
hers to prevent her crying out. But this one," he continued, 
almost scornfully, " is as little like her as " 

Suddenly he subsided and retreated toward the grotto, 
hiding anew behind the Indian plants. In the door of the 
greenhouse there stood a young man looking inquiringly 
about. He was tall, and the uniform of an officer of the 
Guard which he wore set off the advantages of his slender, 
elastic figure. The star on his breast and mourning on 
his sleeve marked a member of the royal family. His noble 
face wore an expression of gentleness almost maidenly, though 
his high brow revealed intellect and determination. It was 
Prince Augustus William, the dead king's favorite, for whose 
sake his elder brother Frederick had had so much to suffer, 
because King Frederick William had selected Augustus Will- 
iam for his successor, and wished to place him* upon the 
throne in the place of Frederick, the first-born. But Au- 
gustus William desired no throne and none of the great- 
ness of this world. 

He had come to make his customary call upon his mother, 
but lesirning of her command to let no one disturb her, had 
declined to have an exception made in his favor. His lover's 
instinct had led him to the greenhouse in which Laura von 
Pannewitz was sleeping. He had no knowledge of her pres- 
ence there, and it was therefore not she whom he sought as 
he glanced searchingly about the greenhouse. He only 
wished to know that he was alone and unobserved. But sud- 
denly he started, and a scarlet blush took possession of his 
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face. He had discovered the sleeping beauty among the 
myrtlea In the first storm of dehght he wished to rush to 
her, sink at her feet, awaken her with his kisses. But he 
paused half-way, and stood hesitating and undecided, deep 
melancholy expressed in all his features. 

** She wilt not welcome me," he murmured — " she will repel 
me as she returned my letter yesterday." 

He bowed his head^ sighing deeply. 

" But I love her, and at least I will look at her and worship 
her as the Catholics do the Virgin/' And he stepped rapidly 
forward. 

"By heaven," murmured Fritz Wendel, in his hiding-place, 
" I'm curious to know what the prince has to say to the sleep- 
ing maid of honor, and yet I would give a year of my life to 
get out of this unseen, for if the prince discovers me, lam lost." 

He crouched deeper in his hiding-place, but kept the myr- 
tles well in view despite his fear. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
PRINCE AUGUSTUS WILLIAM. 

The prince had now approached the myrtles, and with 
bated breath and joyful glance was gazing at his beloved. 
Then cautiously approaching her, he knelt before her. 

" Madonna — my madonna — let me pray to thee, let me gaze 
at thee," he whispered. 

Laura moved in her sleep and murmured some inaudible 
worda These could not be happy dreams. Laura moaned 
and sighed in her sleep, uttered some words of grief, and her 
face assumed an expression of such pain and soitow that tears 
stood in the prince's eyes. 

"She suffers, too," he whispered. "But why? Who can 
the blessed unfortunate be for whom Laura sighs ? " 

Suddenly she opened her eyes and arose. Her astonished, 
still half-dreaming gaze rested upon the prince kneeling be- 
fore her, gazing at her beseechingly. 

" Am I stiU dreaming ? " she whispered, passing her hand 
over her brow and brushing her long brown curls aside as 
though they interrupted her vision. 

"Yes, thou art dreaming, madonna — thou art dreaming. 
Let me, too, dream and in my dream be blessed. Oh, let us 
both dream one blessed moment more I" r^^^^T^ 
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But she drew away her hand and arose angrily from her 
seat. Tall and proud she stood before him, her eyes flashing 
reproaches at the prince kneeling before her. 

** Arise, my prince," she said, earnestly. " It is not fitting 
that the brother of the king should kneel before me. And it 
ia not fitting that I should see the son of the queen whose 
poor maid of honor I am kneeling before me. Arise and tell 
me to what circumstance is due the strange and unsought 
plc5.asure of your Royal Highness seeking me here. Doubt- 
less the queen requested my presence, and your Royal High- 
ness graciously undertook to summon the recreant servant of 
the queen. Let me hasten to my mistress.*' 

And Laura, feeling her over-strained strength giving way, 
and experiencing difficulty in restraining the swelling tears, 
wished to pass the prince and hasten thence. But he detained 
her. The timidity which at other times made him shy and 
Bileut had left him now. He felt that he was facing his fate 
— tliat the decision of all his future lay in this present hour. 

" No ! " he said, firmly, " the queen has not called you, 
and Joes not need you. Stay here and grant me one mo- 
ment of your presence." 

Hi 3 solemn tone and determined aspect made her tremble, 
and yet delighted her. Her maidenly heart bowed in humil- 
ity before this man standing angiy and commanding before 
her* She had always seen him humble, pleading, obedient 
to her will Now his face was stem, his voice imperious, and 
she who had withstood the beseeching lover had no courage 
with which to repel the angry, imperious man. 

**Btay,*' he continued; "resume your place, and let me 
speak to you for the first time truly and frankly." 

Lsiura sat down in trembling obedience. The prince stood 
looking at her with a sorrowful smile. 

*^You sent back my letter unopened yesterday, but now 
yoti shall hear me, Laura. I will have it so." 

Laura trembled and turned pale. She felt that if at that 
moment he had commanded her to abandon everything, to 
tread underfoot her honor and good name, her innocence, 
maid an hood, and stainless conscience, she would have obeyed 
his command, and, his true and humble slave, have loved and 
served him her whole life long. 

'* Yes, you shall hear me," he continued. " I will have my 
fate decided — will know whether you really hate me, really 
dospise this pure, worshipful love that I bring you from the 
depths of my heart. I will know whether your noble, beauti- 
ful ^elf is really without pity for my sufferings and my strug- 
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gles. Why do you avoid me ? This I will now know ! Is it 
because you hold me unwoi-thy of your love, feel no affection 
for me ? If this is so — if my love has no power to awaken 
your heart — be silent, and let me go hence. I will try to bear 
my fate, or to die. But if this is not the reason of your cold- 
ness to me — if it is only the idle prejudices of rank and bii*th 
which separate you from me — if you turn from me only be- 
cause I have the misfortune to be the brother of your king — 
because the world, with its prejudices and its Iftws, stands be- 
tween us, then, Laura, I entreat you, speak ! Then, say but 
one word of comfort and hope, and I wfll conquer the whole 
world, crush all prejudices and lawa I will be strong and 
great as Hercules to level and purify the way our Iqve shall 
take. To the whole world will I show you as my betrothed, 
and before God and my king call you my wife. But if not, 
if you cast me from you because you do not love me, then be 
silent, and I will go." 

A long, painful stillness began. The prince watched with 
an anxious, suffering face the young girl who, pale and trem- 
bling, sat with bowed head before him. 

"It is decided, then,** ho sighed, after a long pause. "Fare- 
well, Fraulein — I accept my fate. You have spoken my sen- 
tence — may your heart never accuse you of cruelty and rash- 
ness I ** 

He bowed low before her, turned, and went slowly through 
the room. He stood at the door. Once more he turned and, 
their eyes met A shudder ran through her whole figure, and 
no longer master of herself, forgetting all but him, she 
stretched her arms toward him, whispering his name. 

With a cry of delight the prince sprang to her side, closed 
her in his arms, pressed her to his heart, and, her face bathed 
in tears, she whispered : " God sees my heart, he knows how 
long I have struggled and battled. May he be more merci- 
ful than mankind! They will all condemn and reject me. 
Let them do so ! I shall remember this hour and be happy ! '* 

" Thou lovest me, then ? " he asked, releasing her in order 
to be able to look at her. " Thou lovest me ?** 

" Yes ! *' she replied, firmly. ** I love thee, and in saying that 
I take my fate in my hands and bow my head to pass under 
the yoke of shame.** 

"No one shall scorn thee ! ** he answered, proudly. "From 
this hour thou art my betrothed, and I shall one day present 
thee to the whole world as my wife.*' 

She shook her head with a sad smile. " Let us not think 
of the future now,'* she said. " It may be sad and full of suffer- 
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ing. I shall not complain. I take up my cross, and as I do 
it, I hold myself blessed, and thank Gfod ! " 

He kissed the tears ^om her eyes and whispered in her 
ear sweet and holy vows of love and faithfulness. She drank 
in his words with a happy smile. But suddenly Laura started, 
and raised her head from his breast to Usten. 

The sound of trumpets filled the air, and the roll of wheels 
was approaching. 

** The king," cried the young girl, turning pale. 

" The king ! " murmured Prince Augustus, sadly, not daring 
to hold the young girl longer in his arms. 

They had been awakened from their brief dream of happi- 
ness. They remembered the world once more, and the people 
among whom they were living. 

" I must go to the queen ! " said Laura, rising. " Her maj- 
esty will need me." 

" And I must go to meet his majesty ! " sighed the prince. 

**But hurry, hurry — let us take different paths to the cas- 
tle." 

He pressed her hand to his lips : ** Farewell, my love, my 
betrothed, have faith in me and be strong and cheery in hope 
and love." 

" Farewell ! " she panted, and tried to hasten past him. 

But he held her back once more. " Laura, shall we meet 
here again ? Ah ! do not bow thy head and blush. Thy dear 
confession has made of this room a temple of love, and only 
with pure and holy thoughts will I approach thee here ! " 

" We shall meet again here," she said. ** Every day at this 
same hour I shall await thee here. But now hasten, hasten ! " 

They left the house and hastened by different paths to the 
castle. The flower-room was again lonely and desolate, but 
only for a short time. Then Fritz Wendel stole from the 
grotto with flaming cheeks and glowing eyes. 

" That is a proud secret that I have discovered — a secret that 
shall bear me golden fruit with her I Louise von Schwerin 
is not farther removed from the poor gardener Fritz Wendel 
than Friulein von Pannewitz from Prince WilUam. And who 
knows whether it is not a greater shame to be the beloved of 
a prince than of a gardener I The gardener may work up and 
become a Freiherr, like the father of Fraulein von Schwerin, 
but never can Fraulein von Pannewitz be a princess and the 
wife of her beloved ! So Fraulein von Schwerin shall no longer 
be ashamed of loving the poor gardener Fritz WendeL I will 
tell her what I have seen here, will lead her to the grotto to 
see the rendezvous between the prince and his beloved, and 
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while the prince tells his Laura of his love 111 be with my 

Louise alone in the dusk, and then " 

A fiery flush spread over his face, and the breath came 
panting from his breast. Fleeing before his own wild, stormy 
thoughts, Fritz Wendel took his way into the garden. 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE KING AND THE SON. 



Laura had not been mistaken. It was the king whose 
approaching wagon the castle guard of Montbijou had sa- 
luted with a trumpet-blast. He came to make the first visit 
to his mother in Montbijou. He came amaunounced, and the 
perplexed and anxious faces of the courtiers who advanced 
to meet him told him that his unexpected appearance aroused 
perhaps more confusion and alarm than pleasure. With a 
fiiendly smile he turned to his companion,. Pollnitz, saying : 

" Go to her majesty and say to her that her son Frederick 
awaits her in the gartensalon ; but that he has time to await 
her majesty's convenience." 

He beckoned his second cavalier. Count Kaiserling, and, 
followed by the queen's cavaliers, entered the gartensalon. 

Queen Sophia Dorothea received the king's message with a 
proud and glowing smile. Her fondest hopes were about 
to be fulfilled. The young king was still the submissive, 
obedient son. The son alone, not the king, had come to her ; 
he had disrobed himself of his mantle of royalty ; without 
state and without formality the king had come to her, hum- 
bly to await her appearance, as though he were her peti- 
tioner. At last she was to be queen, not in name alone, but 
in deed and in fact. Her son was King of Piiissia, and she 
regent of her son. And her whole court should witness this 
first meeting — should see her triumph, and carry the report 
thereof from house to house. 

So she would not accept this tender request of the king. 
He had come to her without ceremony, as her son ; but she 
would receive him in full splendor and with exact etiquette, 
as is fitting for a queen. She called her ladies-in-waiting, 
and was arrayed in a long black dz'ess with a sweeping 
train, and even fastened diamonds in the black veil. Then 
she had the princesses and all the ladies present at court 
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called, and was a little vexed that, except the princesses, 
FrUiilein von Pannewitz alone must form her retinue, be- 
cause the maids of honor had not yet returned from their 
promenade, and the two cavaliers were already with the king 
in the gartensalon. 

At last all the preparations were finished, and Baron von 
Pollnitz leading the way, the queen ti*aversed the halls to en- 
ter the gartensalon. 

The king stood at the window, drumming impatiently on 
the pane with his long, slender fingers. £[e tiiought that 
his mother showed little impatience to see the son who had 
hastened in the warmth of a child's love to greet her. He 
began to speculate as to the motives which could induce her 
to act in this way, and had already fathomed her intention, 
when the door opened with a noise, and the master of cei*e- 
monies annoamced, with a solemn voice, " Her majesty, the 
queen-dowager.** 

A slight, scornful smile played for a moment over Freder- 
ick's lips as he saw his mother enter in brilliant court array ; 
but it vanished again, and he strode toward her with reverent 
aspect, hat in han4 and head bowed. 

Sophia Dorothea received him with a gracious smile, and 
reached him her diamond-clad hand, which he reverently 
placed to his lips. 

" I bid your Majesty welcome I " she said, with trembling 
voice, for it hurt her to the heart to be obliged to call her 
son "Your Majesty.** 

Perhaps the king guessed her feeling. With a sweet smile 
he looked up to her. " Call me your son, mother, for to 
your Majesty I will never be anything else than your obe- 
dient and grateful son 1 *' 

" Then welcome, my son I '* she cried, with an imdisguised 
expression of delight, laying her arms about his neck and 
kissing his brow. " Welcome to the modest house of a poor, 
sad widow ! " 

"I hope, mother, that you may feel yourself not only a 
sorrowful widow, but as the imperious ruler and mother of a 
king," said Frederick, tenderly. "I wish, therefore, that 
your Majesty be not continually reminded of the past, not 
constantly led to think of the great loss you have suffered, 
and which God has unalterably visited upon us. Your Maj- 
esty is not alone a widowed queen ; belongs not to the past 
alone, but yet more to the present. I beg you, thei-efore, to 
permit us to call you henceforward, not the queen-dowager, 
but the queen-mother. You^ Master of Ceremonies Yon Poll- 
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nitz, have care that the court learn my will, and mi accord- 
ingly." 

The queen had for a moment lost her solemn mien. Sbe 
was really touched, really thankfuL Tbe kiagr'a tender at- 
tention had touched her mother-heart, and love sUeticed, for 
the moment, her imperious wishes. 

"Ah, my son, you know how to dry tears, and changfe the 
mourning widow into a proud and happy motbeiv" said So- 
phia Dorothea, offering him hoth her hands, witii a warm 
expression of love. 

The king was so happy at the pure and UBdiasembled ten* 
derness of his mother that he was ready to gratify ber eveiy 
wish, her every whim. 

" Oh," he said, "you have not me, but I you, to thank 
for your so ready acceptance of my wishes, I too will tax 
your royal patience further and explain still other desires to 
you." 

" Do but tell me your wishes, my son," said the queen ; 
•* but first grant me one request : let us be seated " 

The kiug took her hand, and led her to an ai m-chnir placed 
by a window that afforded the loveliest outlook <)ver tbe giirden 
The queen seated herself; the young king Bat with bowed 
head, holding his hat in his hand, before her, Sophia Doro- 
thea noticed this, and the new triumph dehglited iier hearfc 
still further. She cast a hasty glance at the two priiicessea^ 
who had withdrawn with Prince William to the next window- 
niche and were watching in astonishment this scene tbab 
contrasted so strangely with the harsh, paternal rudeness to 
which the royal family had hitherto been accustomed. Sophia 
Dorothea read these thoughts and this astoDisbment in the 
frank faces of her children, and found a reflection of th3 same 
emotion upon the faces of the cavaliers. Even tUait of the 
much-experienced courtier Pollnitz betrayed a Uttle of hia 
surprise, and possibly of his anger, for a cloud rested upon 
his brow, and his eyes were dark and sullen. 

Tbe queen turned to her son. 

"I pray you let me know what you call your wishes,*' she 
said, " but which I shall receive as your commands, and with 
great pleasure." 

" I wish that your Majesty may have the grace to sun-ound 
herself with a larger and more brilliant court ; for tbe Queen 
Mother two ladies in waiting are by no means enough ; for if 
by accident one should be ill, and the other ill-tempered, 
your Majesty would have no one to amuse you. I wished. 
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therefore, to propose that your Majesty, instead of two maids 
of honor, should surround yourself with six.** 

The queen looked at her sou in tender astonishraenK 

" My son, you are, indeed, a magician, for you guess all 
my wishes. I thank you from my heart. Bu^ your Majes- 
ty," she continued, apparently observing for the first time 
that the king still held his hat, and stood bowing his head 
before her ; " your Majesty has still not seated himself." 

"Madame," said the king, smiling, *I was waiting for 
your permission." He took a chair and seated himself at the 
queen's left " You accept my proposition then. Mother ? " 

" I accept it, and beg you to name the ladies whom your 
Majesty appoints maids of honor." 

" Not at all, your Majesty must make her own free choice, 
and as soon as you have decided I only beg you to let me 
know." 

" I only fear that I shall be greatly cramped in Montbijou 
with my increased com-t, and shall scarcely be able lo give 
each lady her own room." 

" Your Majesty must not live much longer in this house," 
answered the king, smiling. " It is large enough for a pass« 
ing sojourn, but not sufficient for the residence of the Queen 
Mother. I have therefore confen'ed with Knobelsdorf, and 
he is already sketching a plan according to my suggestions, 
for a handsome and comfortable palace for your Majesty ; and 
I think work can be begun upon the construction of it next 
week." 

The queen blushed with pleasure. All lier wishes seemed 
destined to be fulfilled to-day. The only question now was 
whether the greatest of all of them should be fulfilled, 
whether Sophia Dorothea was to be, not queen mother only, 
but queen regent, too. 

She reached both hands to her son, and thanked him ten- 
derly for this new proof of his love and devotion. 

"And I ought, perhaps, to decHne your kind proposition," 
she continued, sighing. " The death of my spouse should re- 
mind me of the brevity and transitoriness of human life. And 
is it not challenging fate, to build for me a great and stately 
mansion, while death is perhaps fashioning a small and simple 
chamber that may be earlier finished than the great palace 
which human hands alone can fashion?" 

The king looked at her with such alarm that she almost 
regretted having given the conversation this direction. 

" It is cruel. Mother," he said, tenderly, " not to let me en- 
joy the pleasure of seeing you vdthout this touch of worm- 
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wood. But I see in your rosy cheeks and cheery smile that 
you are only worrying me a little. Let the builders get to 
work ; God will be merciful to me and spare me the noblest 
and most beloved of mothers." 

He kissed the queen's hand and arose. Sophia Dorothea 
was horrified. He was about to leave her, and she had not 
ascertained how far her influence reached, and where its 
boundaries were to be found. 

*' Will you leave me already, my son ? " she asked, tenderly. 

" 1 must, your Majesty, for I hear the engine of government 
creaking and groaning, and I must hasten to oil it and set 
it in motion once more. Ah! madame, it is, indeed, no 
slight task to be king. One must arise early and retire late 
to perform all his duties, and I trul}' think it is much pleas* 
anter to be ruled than to have to reign." 

The queen scarcely succeeded in suppressing a joyous smile. 
"I am sure it must be a difficult task," she said; "but I 
think the king, too, has a right to quiet and recreation. And 
I think, further, that a mother has some claims upon her son, 
though that son be a king. You must not leave me yet, my 
son. You must at least grant me the pleasure of a walk in 
the garden to survey the new greenhouse. Give me your arm 
and grant my request.** 

" Madame, you see what power you possess over me," said 
Frederick, smiling and offering her his arm. " I forget that 
I am tbe servant of my country, because I would fain be yet 
more the servant of my queen." 

The great glass door of the salon opened and, leaning upon 
his arm, the queen went down the terrace into the garden with 
him. At a slight distance the priifcesses, their brothers, and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the royal company followed them. 
All were silent, listening intently to the conversation of the 
royal pair. But the queen no longer desired to be beard and 
understood by her court. The court had seen lier triumph, 
but it should not see her possible defeat. She therefore spoke 
softly, and hastened her steps to be a little farther removed 
from the listening ears of the ladies and gentlemen. She 
chatted with tbe king about the new parts of tbe garden, and 
then asked whether he proposed to go to Rheinsberg for the 
summer. 

" Unfortunately, I cannot spare the time," he said, with a 
shrug. '* A king is, after all, nothing more than tbe fli*st em* 
ploy6 of his state, and as I accept my salary, I must perform 
my duties faithfully." 

'*ButI think your Majesty takes it a little too seriously 
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with your duties," said the queen, with a smile. " You ought 
to grant yourself more leisure, and not take all the business of 
reigning upon your own shoulders. One accustomed to 
dwelling among poets and artists, in an atmosphere of science, 
must find it difficult to bury himself among acts and docu- 
ments and rescripts, and the rest of the dusty things. You 
should leave that to others at times, and not manage the en- 
gine of state yourself, but only guide and direct it according 
to your wilL** 

" Madame," said the king, with a subtile smile, " that en- 
gine has its own peculiarities and secrets which its builder 
may not confide to any employ^. Hence he must himself 
manage and order all, and then he has only himself to thank 
if the wheels sometimes creak and the machine is not always 
in full swing." 

" But you have your ministers." 

** My ministers are my clerks, nothing more." 

**Ah! I see you will be a rock, accepting counsel from 
none," cried the queen, almost impatiently. 

** From you always, your Majesty, and if you permit I would 
at this moment beg your gracious counsel" 

The queen's fece beamed with pleasure. Frederick saw 
this, and an almost imperceptible smile flitted over his face. 

** Speak, my son," she said, in breathless expectation. 

" I wished to ask your advice with reference to the theatre 
and also as to the location which you find most appropriate 
for an opera-house." 

The pleasure died out of the queen's face and her brow 
darkened. "I am no fitting counsellor for amusements," she 
said, pointing to her black robes. "My mourning garb is 
little suited for such service, and you well know that I can 
have no pleasure in the theatre after the many cold and 
wearisome evenings I have sighed through there." 

" O madame, it is no question of a German theatre," said 
the king. " I understand and share fully your aversion to 
thai No, we will erect a French theatre and an Italian opera, 
for the French alone know how to play comedy and the Italians 
to sing. But to create music — that the Germans under- 
stand, and so I have assigned to Graun the task of composing 
an opera vdth which to inaugurate the new opera-house." 

*' And this inauguration will surely take place upon some 
very important occasion — perhaps at the marriage of some 
member of the family ? " 

" Ah ! your Majesty is thinking of a marriage ? " asked the 
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" Not I, but others seem to be thinking of it. Yesterday 
I received a letter from my royal brother in London, and 
Count Manteuffel has just been here and brought me a letter 
of condolence from the empress of Austiia. But the count 
seemed to have been charged to question me as to the possi- 
ble marriage of Prince Augustus." 

" It were most presumptuous of the count to burden you 
with matters which happily lie beyond the domain of maternal 
duties," said the king, " For the marriage of royal princes 
and princesses is, unfortunately, merely a question of politics, 
and belongs, therefore, not before the forum of the mother's 
heart, but before the kihg." 

The queen bit her lip until it bled. *^Your Majesty has 
doubtless thought of this duty and selected a bride for the 
prince," she said, sharply. 

" Pardon," he laughecl ; " in this question I have not pon- 
dered how maiTiages can be arranged, but how they may be 
undone." 

Sophia Dorothea looked at the king in horror and astonish- 
ment. 

"My son, are you thinking of a divorce?" she asked, 
trembling. 

" Not of one, but of a great many, mother. I have, as your 
Majesty doubtless knows, within a few days abolished the 
torture." 

" No," said the queen, impatiently ; " I know nothing of it 
Politics do not concern me." 

" That is wholly appropriate to the noble and truly wom- 
naly character of my mother," said the king, smiling. ** There 
is, indeed, nothing more tasteless and tedious than a woman 
who, instead of giving herself up to the Muses and Graces, 
insists upon making fiiends with the capricious old hag, Poli- 
tics." 

" And yet your Majesty, quite unprovoked, just now began 
to make me acquainted with that tedious personage." 

" Ti-ue, I mentioned to your Majesty that I had abolished 
the torture," said the king. 

** And I ask, does that concern me ? " 

" Your Majesty wished to know how far I have busied my- 
self in these days with marriage and divorce. I tell you that 
I have abolished torture, and in doing so naturally busied 
myself a little with marriage ; for your Majesty will admit 
that there is no harder torture than an unhappy marriage." 

" According to that you abolished marriage along with the 
torture? " asked the queen, horrified. . 
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The king laughed. " Not quite. I am not the Pope, and 
have, therefore, not received direct from God the right to de- 
termine the consciences of men, though perhaps the majority 
of mankind might incline to bless me if I could really abolish 
the whole torture of marriage. At least, I have taken care 
that the claims of marriage, when they cease to be garlands 
of roses and turn into burdens of steel, can be relaxed. I 
have facilitated divorce and commanded that when a mar* 
ried couple absolutely cannot live together, divorce shall not 
be refused them. I hope my royal mother will agree with 
me. 

" Ah ! We shall see a great many divorces in the near fut- 
ure,'* said the queen, with a scornful smile. " Everyone will 
hasten to do the wiU of the king, and dissolve his marriage 
if it be not wholly happy. Who knows whether the king 
may not be first to set his people a good example I " 

** God granting it, he will," said Frederick, earnestly. " Hia 
noble mother will certainly always incite him to give his peo- 
ple a good example. The happiness of his people he will 
always set above his own advantage, and will ever subordi- 
nate his own desires. For a prince, far from being the un- 
controlled ruler of his people, is but theii* first servant." 

" That is, indeed, a very humble and modest view of a king 
by the giace of God." 

" I do not demand to be a king by the grace of God. I 
prefer to be king by my own right and my own power. But 
pardon, mother, you see the hag. Politics, is such an intru* 
sive, talkative, conceited creature that she mixes hei-self up 
in everything, even in this long-wished-for tele d itte between 
my royal mother and her dutiful son. Let us leave politics. 
Your Majesty spoke, I think, of the possible mai-riage of 
princes and piincesses." 

" We spoke first of the marriage of Prince Augustus Will- 
iam," said the queen, who, with the obstinacy of a true woman, 
kept coming back to her point "I told you that I received 
a letter yesterday from my royal brother in London, and that 
King George the Second greatly inclines to a union of our 
children." 

" Another marriage with England I " said the king, with a 
melancholy smile. " But you well know, madarae, that we 
have no good-fortune with English marriages. The couriers 
who bring the consent of England always come too late." 

The queen turned pale and stood as though petiified with 
honor. 

" That means that your Majesty has already determined 
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the bestowal of my son's hand, and that once more my heart's 
wish— the union of my children with the royal house of Eng- 
land — is not to be fulfilled. Your father s example must, in- 
deed, have made a deep impression, that you so hasten to 
follow it." 

" I find that the king was wholly right and wise in Hot re- 
garding the wish of his heart and his family in the marriage 
of the crown prince, but solely the interests and considera^ 
tions which the policy of the State imposed upon him. I 
shaU, indeed, follow the example of my father, and in the 
marriage of the crown prince consult neither my own heaiii 
nor that of n^y royal mother, but solely the policy of the 
State." ^ . 

" ButPrince Augustus William is not crown prince," cried 
the queen, whose lips trembled, and on whose brow dark 
clouds rested. " The prince is but your brother, and you 
may have many sons to contest the succession to the throne." 

The king shook his head and an expression of deep sorrow 
irested like a veil upon his clear and noble face. 

" No, madame, I shall never have children," he said, almost 
solemnly ; " and Prince Augustus William will be my heir." 

The queen could not summon courage to answer him. She 
looked offendedly at 'him. Their glance met, and the sad ex- 
pression of the usually clear eyes awakened her mother-heart. 
With a quick motion she reached him both her hands, and 
pressing them passionately, exclaimed : 

" Oh ! my son, how poor is life I You are young, beauti- 
ful, and highly gifted ; you are king, and still you are not 
happy." 

The king's face had quickly cleared. 

" I, too, do not hold this life a blessing, but a duty, and 
if we faithfully perform that duty we can at last be happy. 
But now we have reached your house again, and now, your 
Majesty, it is high time for me to return to my prison, and 
become king once more." 

He kissed his mother's hand tenderly, and took leave of his 
sisters and the prince with a friendly jest. Then beckoning 
his cavaUers he left the salon. Queen Sophia Dorothea 
walked up and down the veranda, lost in thought Princess 
Ulrica, her favorite daughter, ventured to inteiTupt and join 
her. 

" How is this ? " she asked. " Your Majesty looks so sad 
and grave, and has such reason for being happy. The king 
was amazingly kind and friendly. Think ! you are to have six 
ladies in waiting and a beautiful new jpalace of your own ! " 
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" Ah ! yes," said the queen, reflectively ; " one is surrounded 
with much outward splendor." 

"And how considerate the crown prince is to make you 
forget the whole past," said Princess Amalie, who had now 
come out with Prince Augustua " You are not the Queen 
Dowager, but the Queen Mother." 

" Yes," answered Sophia Dorothea to herself, " I am the 
queen mother ; but even as mother I shall never be queen. 
Oh ! my children ! " she exclaimed, passionately, " the king, 
your brother, is right Princes are not bom to be happy. 
He is not happy, and you will not be." 



CHAPTER XXL 
THE QUEEN'S COURT TAILOR. 

A DREARY silence had been prevailing for some time in the 
usually cheery family of the worthy tailor Pricker. No one 
ventured to speak a loud word or to laugh, for Pricker, the 
head and crown of the house, was low-spirited and ill- 
tempered, and the storm-clouds that rested upon his brow 
found near relatives of their own in possession of the faces of 
his wife and both his children, the pretty Anna and her 
usually jolly brother, William. 

Even the help in the workshop were seized with the general 
discomfiture and looked crabbed enough. The shrill, merry 
song of the apprentices had subsided into silence, and both 
pretty maids went silent and cross about their daily work 

A tempest lowered over the house, and everything seemed 
anxiously to await its descent. When William, the son and 
heir of the house, returned from his promenades and amuse- 
ments to the paternal mansion, he first hastened with an 
anxious expression to the living-room of his mother, and cast- 
ing a questioning look at the old lady sitting with troubled 
mien upon the sofa, asked her mysteriously, ** Not yet ? " and 
Mother Pricker, sighing, shook her head and answered, 
" Not yet, not yet ! " 

When the pretty Anna, usually so happy to linger in her 
elepfant room, painting or singing, heard the house door- 
bell ring and the tread of a stranger, she flew to her mother 
and asked, " Has it come ? " Aid again Madame Pricker, 
sighing, shook her head, and answered, "Not yet! " 

Father Pricker alpne asked not and sought not Silent 
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and prond be sat in the circle of his family ; with stoic quiet 
he heard the ringing of the door-bell, saw strangers enter his 
office, his work-room. Too proud to betray excitement or 
anxiety he wrapped himself in Olympic silence, banicaded 
himsefr from the questions of his children behind the secure 
defence of paternal authority. 

" But I cannot help seeing that he suffers," said Madame 
Pricker, with a sigh to her daughter Anna. " I see that he 
eats less daily and grows steadily paler. If this tension lasts - 
much longer, my poor husband will finally get a dangerous 
illness and the king will be to blame for the death of the best 
and noblest of his subjects.*' 

" But why does our father attach such importance to this 
trifle ? " said Anna, with a superior shrug. 

Her mother looked at her in amazement. 

"You call that a trifle ! It is a question of the honor, not 
of your father alone, but of your whole family. It is a ques- 
tion of the fame and reputation which the family Pricker has 
enjoyed for a century in Berlin. It is a question whether 
your father shall be deprived, without rhyme or reason, of his 
honors and titles, or whether justice shall be done him, and 
his services acknowledged." 

Anna broke out into a loud laugh. 

" Dearest mother, you take the matter far too tragically," 
she said, '' and out of a gnat you make a camel. It is not a 
question of all the great and glorious things you have been 
counting up, but simply and only of a title. The great ques- 
tion is this, will our father receive the title, 'Court Tailor 
to the reigning Queen,' or must he content himself with being 
* Court Tailor to the Queen Dowager?* It seems to me that 
that is a very trifling distinction, and I, for my part, do not 
comprehend why so much importance is attached to it." 

" You do not comprehend that you have no family feeling, 
no sense of the honor of your house," sighed her mother. 

"Ah, bah ! It is a very poor and very doubtful honor to be 
the daughter of a tailor, even if the same be court tailor of 
one queen or a pair of them," said Anna, crossly. " Our 
father is rich enough to live comfortably without this miser- 
able trade. He has given his children the education fitted to 
distinguished and ai-istocratic families ; has kept a governess 
and music-teacher for me, a tutor for William, so that the lad 
need not be much in the streets, fearing his slender figure 
might tempt the recruiting officers. He has furnished our 
rooms with every luxury, and awakened the envy of all our 
friends. Why has he done this, if he nevertheless means to 
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condemn us to remain the children of a tailor ? Why does he 
not take the sign from the door — this sign that forever remains 
a humiliation, even if it does stand printed thereon that father 
is the court tailor ? That title does not make us presentable 
at court ; and no aristocrat ever thinks of marrying a tailor's 
daughter, while enough of them might wish to do so if our 
father did but give up his trade, buy a country place, and live 
upon his own estate as a wealthy and distinguished man." 

" Child, child ! wjiat are you saying ? " cried Mother Flicker, 
aghast '*Your father give up his standing, his honorable 
standing, that has been hereditary in the family more than a 
hundred years ? Tour father so fjur dishonor himself as to buy 
with his hard-earned money some poor cavalier for a son-in- 
law, who might, perhaps, think wonders of the honor he was 
doiug us in taking you as an appendage to the sixty thousand 
thalers ? Your father buy a country place to eat up in idle- 
ness what he and his fathers have got together in centuries ? 
Never will that happen, never will your father give his con- 
sent to the marriage of his daughter other than to an honorable 
citizen, and never will he permit your brother William to be- 
come anything else than that which his father, his grand* 
father, his great-grandfather, and all his ancestors have been 
— namely, court tailors." 

The pretty Anna stamped her foot angrily, and her cheek 
flushed. " I will never marry a tradesman," she said, throw- 
ing her head back angrily, " and never will William submit 
to carry on the business of his father." 

" Then your father will disinherit you both, and you can 
go away to beg your bread," said the old woman, wringing 
her hands. 

" We do pot need to beg, thank God ! to get our bread," 
cried Auna, proudly ; ** we^have both learned enough to come 
honorably tlu-ough the world, and, if everything else should 
fail, I have a capital in my voice, which alone assures me a brill- 
iant future. The jroung king is planning to afrange an opera, 
and female voices are such rarities that they will thank God if 
I accept a place." 

" Oh I unhappy, unhappy child I " whined Madame Pricker. 
" She will disgrace her family, plunge us all into ruin, bring 
our honorable name into the theatre-bills to be placarded 
everywhere ! " 

" You will have the honor of seeing your daughter praised 
by all the world, laden with flowers wherever she appears, and 
lauded to the skies in the paper that is now published in Ber« 
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" Those are the new ideas," moaned Madame Pricker, " that 
are the fashion nowadays and that our king so greatly favors. 
Oh ! misery and want will fall upon our whole city, honor and 
decency vanish away, and woe descend as upon Sodom axjd 
Gomorrah, and Berlin go to ruin. These are the dangerous 
temptations with which Baron POllnitz hath beguiled thine 
eai's, and estranged thee from the honorable and respectable 
principles of thy family." 

Suddenly she was silent, listening. She thought she heard 
a ring at the lower house-door. Yes. There were steps 
coming up the stairs and a voice asking for Father Pricker. 

" PoUnitz ! " whispered Anna, and a glowing red decked 
her face, neck, and arms. 

" Baron PoUnitz, Master of Ceremonies to the King ! " said 
Madame Pricker, with a mixture of pleasure and di-ead. ** Per- 
haps he is bringing '* 

The door flew open and with a fresh, cheery greeting the 
master of ceremonies tripped into the room. Anna had 
turned to the window and did not respond to the greeting. 
Madame Pricker advanced to meet him and receive her guest 
with reverential ceremonj'. 

**Not at all," he laughed. "Why the great circumstance? 
His majesty, thB young king, has no especial fondness for the 
renewal of titles and dignities which his father, the blessed 
king, bestowed upon us all. Entreaties are vain. He holds all 
titles superfluous and ridiculous." 

Mother Pricker turned pale and murmured softly some 
indistinguishable words. But Anna, who still stood sideways* 
at the window, had now turned suddenly to the speakers and 
fastened her great, gleaming eyes with a questioning glance 
upon the baron's smiling face. 

" At last I have the honor of seeing your face, beautiful 
Anna, " called P5llnitz, laughing. "I knew very well that there 
was a charm by which to draw these fine eyes toward me. 
Let me kiss your hand, my most adorable one ; and pardon 
me if I have perhaps disturbed you." 

He flew to Anna with a dainty pirouette and took her hand, 
which she reluctantly gave him. Then he turned again to 
Madame Pricker, and bowing before her, said with solemn 
pathos, "I am here, to-day, not as the friend of your house, 
but as ambassador of the king, and I beg you, honored Madame 
Pricker, communicate to your spouse the fact that I wish to 
speak with him, to deliver a message from her majesty, the 
queen." 

Madame Pricker uttered a ciy of joy and, forgetting aJ' 
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other considerations, hastened from the room. Baron Poll- 
uitz looked after her with a smile until the door closed after 
her ; then he turned to Anna, who still leaned with a grave 
face upon the window-sosh. 

" Anna — my dearest Anna,** he whispered, tenderly, " at last 
we are alone — at last I can tell you how I have longed for you, 
how happy I am to see you again." 

He wished to j^ress her tenderly to his heart, but the young 
girl turned proudly and coldly away. " Have you forgotten 
our agreement V " she asked, gravely. 

" No. 1 have treasured your cruel harshness well in my 
memorj'. You will listen to me only when I have fulfilled aU 
your wishes ; when I have induced your father to engage 
a singing-teacher once more ; when I have managed to let 
youi' truly divine voice resound before the assembled court,'* 

" Yes," said Anna, with glowing eyes and cheeks ; " this is 
my goal, my lofty aim. I will be a singer filling all Europe 
with her fame, at whose feet all men will lie, whose presence 
even kings and queens will seek." 

** And I will be the happy one who paves the way for this 
pure nightingale. From my hand shall it flutter to the stage 
and to fame. But when I have kept my word, when you 
have sung in the royal castle in Berlin, then you must keep 
yours ; and that evening Pollnitz will be the happiest of 
mortals." 

" I will keep my word," she said, proudly and loftily, as 
though she were already the famous and gracious prima 
donna. " On the day on which I have for the first time sung 
at court, on the day on which the tailor's daughter has puri- 
fied herself of her lowly birth and become a free, indepen- 
dent, famous artiste, we shall no longer need to blush for our 
love. Baron PoUnitz can, without disgrace, make her his wife 
who has been ennobled by her art, and Anna Pricker need 
cherish no humiliating consciousness that Baron Pollnitz has 
confeiTed an honor upon her in marrying her." 

Baron Pollnitz had, courtier as he was, his features never- 
theless insufficiently under control to conceal all the hoiTor 
he felt at the words of his pretty sweetheart. 

Speechless, he stared a moment into the face glovnng vnth 
enthusiasm, ambition, and love ; then a disdainful, demoni- 
acal smile fled over his features, vanishing instantly, and 
leaving him the passionate and tender lover of pretty Aniia 
Pricker. 

** Yes, my dearest, best-beloved Anna," he whispered, draw- 
■'•■^■^•-^g her into his arms, " on that happy, blessed day you will 
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become my wife, and the laurels twined in thy curls will turn 
for me into a myrtle wreath." 

He covered her lips with his kisses. Anna did not resist* 
But suddenly the baron released her, stepping backward. 
Colder and mffre self-possessed than the young girl, he had 
clearly heard the light step that approached the door from 
without. • 

** Someone is coming," he whispered ; " assume an ex- 
pression of indifference, dear Anna. Your face reveals too 
much excitement." 

He tripped to the open spinet and began to play a light 
melody, whfle Anna, to cool her flushed cheeks, buried her face 
in the branches of a high geranium that stood in the window. 

Madame Pricker opened the door and begged the master 
of ceremonies to go into the adjoining room with her, where 
Father Pricker awaited him. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS ANCESTORS' OF A TAILOR. 

PoLLNiTz offered his arm to Anna and followed Madame 
Pricker with her into the adjoining room. This was a long 
hall, that had something sombre and dusty in its whole 
arrangement and decoration. Two windows lighted dimly 
the long high walls that were covered with dark wall-papers. 
Several sofas of heavy silk of the same color stood about the 
room, and above them hung divers oil-paintings in black 
frames, representing manly fipfures in solemn pose and more 
or less artistic perfection. The conspicuous resemblance of 
the features made it evident that these must be consecutive 
portraits of the same family. It was always the same expres- 
sion, the same small, compact figure, but the costume was dif- 
ferent in each generation, and in the difference of fashion 
hinted at the different periods of time. And a figure precisely 
resembling those in the pictures stood in the middle of the 
room. 

This figure, however, was alive, and with a solemn bow, but 
without leaving the great round table upon which it had been 
leaning, it greeted the baron, master of ceremonies. 

** I bid you welcome to the house of my ancestors," said the 
little figure, with great dignity. ** Blessed be your entrance 
and your departure." -^ 
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Pollnitz darted a mischievous look at Anna, who bad re- 
leased bis arm on her entrance into tbe room and withdrawn 
to a nicbe. 

''But wbj are you so grave and solemn to-day, dear 
Pricker ? " be said, turning again to tbe old maSL 

" Are you not bere as ambassador of tbe royal coui-t ? " 
asked Pricker, in turn. " Am I not, therefore, bound to re- 
ceive you in festal array and in tbe festal apartment of my 
house? Therefore have I requested you to come into tbe 
ball of my ancestors, for only in their midst is it fitting for 
me to receive the royal message. Tell me quickly, how can 
I serve tbe royal bouse ? What will it have of me ? " 

" It desires nothing more than that you change a little the 
sign before your door," be answered, smiling, and drawing a 
huge sealed paper from bis bosom, " making it read, instead 
of * Court Tailor to tbe Queen and Princesses,' * Court Tailor 
to the Queen Mother and the reigning Queen.' Here is the 
certificate." 

The old man accepted tbe offered script with calm dignity, 
not one feature betraying the slightest emotion. But Madame 
Pricker could not retain her joy. "With a loud cry she flew 
to her husband to embiuce him, wishing him joy in his nomi- 
nation. Father Pricker waved her proudly back. 

" The House of HobenzoUem bath done justice to ray bouse, 
that is all. This title, * Court Tailor to the reigning Queen,' 
has become, in a manner, a hereditary right in my family, 
and it were shameless ingratitude on the part of the House of 
HohenzoUern bad it undertaken to withdraw the same from 
me. For more than a century the Hobenzollenis have been 
dressed by the Prickers for all balls and festivities, weddings, 
baptisms, and funerals ; we have prepared the costumes of the 
queens and princesses; and if they were beautiful to look 
upon, they have our skill alone to thank for it. Tbe proverb 
says : ' Clothes make the man I ' And it is right We made 
the coronation suits of both the queens, and it follows that 
without our help they never would have been crowned, and 
they owe us, therefore, tbe most heartfelt thanks. And now 
you rejoice and are thankful, wife, because they give us what 
is tlieir duty and our rights." 

" Meanwhile, I assure you, friend," said Pollnitz, smiling, 
"that, it cost hard work to get this nomination for you, and 
that you owe thanks to me, at least. It took all my eloquence, 
all my akill in flattery, to win the queen to my scheme." 

Father Pricker turned pale and his face lost its quiet 
dignity. 
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" Then take the document back," he said, proudly, offering 
the baron the sealed paper. "K the queen does not grant 
me this title joyfully, then I will not not have ii" 

** Not at all ; keep it," cried Pollnitz, laughing. " It is due 
you, and you have a right to it. I only told you that I had 
difficulty in getting it, because I wished thereby to win your 
heart, and make you disposed to grant a request which I have 
to make of you." 

" You doubtless mean with reference to the five hundred 
thalers that I lent you last month ? " asked Father Pricker, 
smiling. "Let us speak no more of them. The debt is 
wiped out. You have just paid it, and I shall presently have 
the pleasure of handing you your note." 

" I thank you," said P6llnitz. " Meanwhile, I did not at 
the moment mean that trifle. It was another request that I 
wished to make." 

** Let me hear it," said the court tailor, with a gracious 
nod. 

"It is touching a young musician whom I would gladly 
recommend to your assistance," answered sly Pdllnitz, with a 
side glance at Anna — " a young and very talented musician, 
who must earn his bread by giving lessons. But he is, unfor- 
tunately, a stranger here, and has few patrons. I thought that 
if Father Pricker, being known as a connoisseur, would patron- 
ize him, this would be most useful to the young man, because 
then everyone would hasten to employ him. So let your 
daughter Anna take singing lessons of him and his fortune is 
made." 

"I grant your request," said Pricker, solemnly, not doubt- 
ing for a moment that Pollnitz had spoken in full earnest 
"I will assist the young musician, and he may give my 
daughter a lesson daily — that is, if Anna will do the young 
man that favor." 

Anna could scarcely restrain a smile. 

" You have commanded it," she said, " and, like an obedient 
daughter, I will obey your behest." 

" Very well," said her father, majestically. " The matter is 
disposed of. Now, dear Baron, I would beg you to tell us 
about when the coronation will take place, so that we can 
make our preparations, and no postponement need be occa- 
sioned by us." 

" The coronation day is still undetermined, but it will take 
place in August. You have time enough, therefore, to make 
all preparations. We will both confer with her majesty, 
later, touching cut, color, and material of the dresses. Bu|p 
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one piece of advice I can give you to-day, old friend — fit 
yourself into the new times. * Remember that yon have now 
a king who is exactly the opposite of his father. The dead 
king hated and despised all elegance and fashion ; the new 
king loves them. The old king was a sworn enemy of eveiy- 
thing French ; the new king adores it, and if you wish to 
keep up good relations with him you must lay aside your 
old and respectable German traditions and prejudices, and like 
all the rest of us, fit yourself into the new system ; for, I tell 
you, a new time is coming, a time of show and splendor. 
Everything vdll be diflferent, the fashions first of alL" 

Father Pricker had been looking at him in horror and as- 
tonishment His cheeks were ptJe, his lips trembled, and 
with a voice shaking with rage, he shrieked ; 

" What I I take a part in all these God-forsaken changes? I 
cut off my honest German pigtail and put on a piebald mon- 
key-jacket to make myself a laughing-stock for honest men ? 
I so far forget God, my ancestors, and my German fatherland 
as to employ French hands ? Never shall a French foot cross 
my threshold, never a French word be spoken in my house ! 
A German I was born, a German will I die, and never shall a 
costume be cut after a French pattern in my workshop while 
I am alive ! " 

"If you mean that, your fortune is done for," said Pollnitz, 
with a shrug. 

Father Pricker paid no heed to him. He was looking with 
flashing eyes at the pictures that hung on the walls and bow- 
ing his head reverently before one of them. 

" Look there ! " he said, pointing with a wave of his hand. 
** That is my first ancestor, founder of the race of Pricker. 
He was a German, one of the best and most skilful With 
him begins the line of Court-tailora Pricker. He wove the 
bonds which have, since that time, united the families, Hohen- 
zollern and Pricker. Elector George William invented for 
him the title of court tailor. In his will he remembered my 
ancestor liberally, and from that time dates the fortune and 
the fame of the Prickers. Then look at that next portrait ; that 
is his son, the court tailor of^ Frederick William, the great 
elector. From him dates the mantle that the elector wore in 
the battle of Fehrbellin ; but his son, there, had the sad duty 
of making the great man's funeral robes. With that next 
picture begins a new epoch for Piiissia, for that is Frederick 
III.'s court tailor, and he made the robe and mantle for the 
coronation day which elevated Frederick HL to the throne 
of Prussia. His son followed him, and with the son came a 
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new epoch for the House of Priclcer, as a new era for the 
HoheiizollerDB with the father* The son did not follow hia 
f atlicr's example. He was of a gentler, more poetic nature, loved 
flowers, heauty, poetry, and hecame therefore a ladies* tailor, 
and the cro^vn princess, Sophia Dorothea, made him her court 
tailor. He made the coroDation dress of the queen, tlie wed- 
ding dress of the Mar^avine of Baireuth and of Schmedt. I 
have made the wedding dress of the Duchess of Brunswick, and 
with me originated the mouriniig robes of the present queen 
mother. And now in the presence of my ancestors, of all these 
gl Olio us recollections, you would move me to treason and in- 
novation ; you would make of the honorable G-ermau a French 
dandy, ashamed of tlie customs of his fathers I Nay, German 
I am aud German I remain in mj habits and fashions if I go 
to my ruin thereby 1 " 

With a pathetic gesture he waved adieu to the astonished 
and amused Baron Pollnitz, then strode proudly through the 
hall to enter his woik-room. His wife followed him, with 
foliled hands and anxious sighs, to quiet the excited man with 
loving word^ of comfort 

Pollnitz rtud the pretty Anna Tvere alone together again, 

" In my w^liole life I never saw so strange a fool," said P5ll* 
nitz, bi]ghing. " If Molifere had knowu him it would have 
madr a delightful comedy I " 

" 3fou forget that this fool may one day be your father-in- 
law,*' said Anna, severe ly, pushing away the baron *s out^ 
firetched arms. 

" Ah I true," said Pollnitz, smiling. " We must consider 
that. Come, one last kiss, my pretty Anna — a kiss as a re* 
w^ard for my happily w^on play, for to-morrow you will have 
the singing'teacher, and no poor beginner, but a famous and 
influential musician, who undertakes, as a personal favor to 
me, to give you instruction, although he is really no teacher, 
but a composer, Oraun himself will give you lessons, and 
it will be nobody's fault but your own if our love he not 
speedily crowned wdth the finest success," 

a 
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CHAPTER XXm 
SOFFRI B TACL 

At last the young queen's deep lonp^ing for a solitary, un- 
constrained conversation with her husband was about to be 
fulfilled. The days of resignation and painful waiting were at 
an end. The beloved was about to return. 

He had written her that he would visit her to-day, had re- 
quested her not to close the door of her sleeping-room, be- 
cause, pressed by an accumulation of business, he would come 
late ; and he wished to see her without the constraint of 
witnesses. 

At last night came and Elizabeth could dismiss her retinue, 
and withdraw to her apartment to await him. For the first 
time and to the great astonishment of her ladies in waiting, 
the queen, therefore, requested them to bring out one of the 
charming negliges which the Empress of Austria had recently 
sent her. The ladies assure her that she never was more 
beautiful, but to-day the queen would see and measure every- 
thing herself. The great chandelier must be Ughted, and she 
approaches the miiTor to examine her costume with the cold 
criticism of the connoisseur. Then she bends nearer, exam- 
ines her own face, and an expression of contentment flits over 
it. Perplexed and questioning glances pass between the 
ladies in waiting. The queen had never shown an interest in 
her own beauty, why should she be so happy over it now ? 

As they were retiring, the first lady in waiting was about 
to draw the key from her pocket, when Elizabeth, blushing, 
with a proud yet embarrassed smile, said : 

" Do not close the doors to-night I expect the king." 

The ladies bowed reverently and withdrew ; but out in the 
anteroom the reverence vanished and they looked at one an- 
other with a scornful smile. 

** Poor queen I She would have us believe that the king 
visits her secretly because he neglects her so." 

And they shrugged their shoulders with pitying smiles and 
slipped away to tell their friends the ridiculous story of the 
poor, despised, deserted queen's vanity. 

But what is that — a wagon in the court-yard, the castle 
guard's tinimpet-blast? Perhaps the queen was right after 
all ; perhaps the king was really coming. And the amazed 
ladies hastened away to tell their friends that the king loved 
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his vnU passionately, and that a more tenderly deToted pair 
could not be found. 

A knock at the queen's door, and her throat seemed sealed. 
The little words, '' Come in," seemed choking lier. She could 
not move, and stood, as though turned to stone, in the middle 
of the room, only reaching her arms toward him, bidding him 
welcome with a tearful smile. 

The door opened and he entered. The candle-light from 
the chandelier fell upon his face. It was beautiful as ever, 
but his eye was cold, and no smile of welcome played iipon 
his lips. With a stiff, formal bow, he stepped forward, then 
remained standing. 

" Sladame," said the king, and his Toice was more harsh and 
cold than she had ever heard it— "madarae, I haye, first of 
all, to beg your pardon for disturbing you at so unwonted an 
hour and robbing you of an hour's sleep* But you see that I 
am at least a repentant sinner, and you will pardon me when 
I promise you that to-day^s offence against your quiet shall 
be my last, as it is my lii^t," 

The queen uttered a slight cry and pressed her hands to 
her heart. The king looked at her with an expression of sur- 
prise, 

" Ton are pale,'' he said ; *' my presence is evidently an- 
noying you, I will withdraw and send your ladies to you," 

He approached the door, murmuring some angiy words. 
But Elizabeth had regained her self-controL 

" Stay, sire, *' she said ; *^ I pray you^ stay. It was but a 
passing palpi Utioo, from which I often suffer and for which I 
ask your pardon " 

The king approached her again, ^^ If 1 may remain^ then/' 
he said, smiliijg, "permit me first to lead you to the sofa." 

He offered her his arm, and she followed him to the divan 
upon which she had awaited his coming with such blissful 
dreams. 

The king seated himself at her side. He rolled up an arm- 
chair and took his place op|K>site her at a slight distance, 

"Madame,** he said, "is it credible that we two have been 
married nearly seven yenrs, yet never have been to one an- 
other as man and wife ? Thej'' forced our lips to utter vows of 
which our heai'ts knew nothing, I know you hate me because 
you were forced to nsarry me. You have never been able to 
pardon me that I led you to the altar only under compulsion. 
We swore one another at the foot of the altar, not eternal love, 
but eternal coldness ; and you at least, madame, have been 
true to your oath to the present hour," oigitizedbyGoOQlc 
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The queen shuddered, murmured some unintelligible word% 
and her head dropped upon her bosom. 

The king continued : " I hare come to-day to beg your 
pardon for the wrong I did you then against my own wilL 
I made you unhappy, for you were forced to give your hand 
to an unloved husband. Madame, it is, alas ! true that be- 
tween us two there yawns a chasm that is filled with the life- 
blood of my dearest friend. Forgive me the wrong I did you 
for the sake of the wrong I have suffered. I had a gentle 
and tender heart, but it has been trodden under foot and 
hardened by the blows of fate. I bore a great and joyful con- 
fidence toward the world, but I have been shamefully de- 
ceived, and have had more to suffer than the poorest beg- 
gar. I was forced to see in my own father my cruelest 
enemy, who watched me ceaselessly to find the moment 
when he might deal the death-blow. I was forever on my 
guard, for the most trifling error, the most pitiful nothing 
sufficed for my condemnation. If you did but know with 
what rage I was accused in public, and how, after all pos- 
sible efforts had been made to get me hated by my people, 
the fear of non-success led them to try to kill me with ridi- 
cule. Soffri e tad, the Italian proverb, has been my motto, 
and believe me, it is difficult to follow this simple maxim 
vrith its vast meaning." 

The king leaned back a moment in his chair, breathing 
heavily, oppressed by his recollectiona The queen sat with 
bowed head opposite him, motionless, silent, transfixed by his 
words, that resounded in her heart like the death-knell of her 
youth. 

** I tell you all this, not to play the role of a martyr in your 
eyes, but to make you comprehend how I could be so broken 
and so weak as to submit at last to the will of my father and be 
nothing more than his humble and obedient son. I bought 
my freedom, madame, by placing yourself in chains with me. 
But when I did so I registered a vow that those chains should 
bind only so long as I had no power to loosen them. The 
moment has come when I can redeem my vow, and for that 
purpose I am here. I know that you do not, cannot love me, 
madame. The only question is whether your aversion is so 
great that you insist upon a divorce." 

The queen had raised her head, and looked with amaze- 
ment into the sad, gentle face of her husband. Their looks 
met. The queen could not restrain the sip[h that was almost 
a cry. She could not stem the tide of tears that welled op in 
her eyes and poured in streams over hercheeks. CciCio\e 
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" My God, my God I " she cried ; " he asks me whether I 
hate him ! " 

■ The king seemed not to have heard her cry nor seen her 
tears. 

" No, madame," he said, with a gentle smile, " I did not ask 
whether you hate me, for I know that your gentle, truly wom- 
anly heart is incapable of that wild passion. I only asked 
whether your aversion to me is so strong as to demand a di- 
vorce. I beg you to answer my question at once and defin- 
itively." 

Elizabeth Christine had no power to utter a word. She 
shook her head, and the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

" You agree, then, to be, in the eyes of the world, my wife 
and the Queen of Prussia ? You do not demand that I begin 
my reign with the revelation of our domestic misfortune and 
give your chaste and noble name with mine to the disgusting 
chatter of the world ? " 

"No," said the queen in feverish haste, fearing that her 
strength might leave her again — ** no I do not demand it. I 
do not wish a divorce." 

" I thank you for this word. It is worthy of a queen. You 
feel with me that we princes have no right to cast from us 
the evil fate that rests upon us, but must bear it as we can. 
To be envied are they who can complain and reveal the wounds 
of their heart. But for us it is fitting to swathe ourselves in 
royal silence, to keep this pitiful world, that envies while it 
cheers us and curses while it flatters, from suspecting that a 
king, too, can suffer and know care, I thank you, madame, and 
from this hour you will have in me a true fiiend, a well wish- 
ing brother, ever at your service. Give me your hand to this 
alHance, which shall be stronger, more lasting, and holier than 
that bond fastened by the priests, to which our heaiis said not 
amen ! " 

He offered her his hand, and Elizabeth laid hers slowly and 
solemnly within it. But as he pressed her hand in his she 
started and a cry broke from her lips. She pushed his hand 
from her, and hastily leaning back in the cushions, broke out 
into a passion of weeping. 

Frederick let her weep. He sat opposite her, watching her 
with a look of deepest sympathy. "You weep, madame?" 
he asked after a long, painful pause. "I respect your tears, 
and you have, indeed, a right to them. You are weeping for 
your lost youth, your heart grown cold under the pressure 
and force of circumstances, . You weep that you are a queen 
and that reason is again fastening its fetters upon your heart 
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and hindering you from freeing yourself, as every other 
woman save a princess might do. Ah ! madame, if we were 
mere human beings, not Prussia's rulers but Prussia's subjects^ 
we might yet be happy, for feeling our own evil fate, and 
striving to keep my subjects from a like one, I have made di- 
vorce easy." 

Elizabeth arose from her reclining attitude and looked at 
the king with a suffering smile. " I thank your Majesty," she 
said, softly, ** It is very noble to lighten for others the sad 
fate which you have decided to endure yourself." 

^'Ah! madame," said the king, with a smile, ''you forget 
that I have a noble friend and sister, that I have you at my 
side to help me bear that fate. And then, madame, remem- 
ber, too, that we do not belong quite in the category of the un- 
happy married couplea We neither love nor hate each other ; 
we are sister and brother, bound not by blood, it is true, but 
by the word of the priest. But have no fear, madame ; I shall 
see in you only a sister, and I promise you that I will never, in 
any way, overstep the bounds prescribed by my reverence for 
your honor and virtue ! " 

" I believe you," murmured the queen, blushing deeply, and 
mortified at the coquettish nigtigk in which she had received 
the king. 

"To the world, we are married," continued the king. 
** But I promise you that these fetters shall weigh upon you 
as lightly as possible, and that it shall be my constant en- 
deavor to remind you, as rarely as may be in your private life, 
that you are, alas ! liot free, btit my wife. Whet the act of 
coronation, which I must beg you to endure at my side, is past, 
you will be free and independent I will give you a separate 
court ; you shall have palaces of your own for winter and sum- 
mer, in which you will reside, and where I shall never venture 
to molest you." 

" Shall I never see you again ? " asked the queen, with 
that stoical, resigned quiet which excess of pain sometimes 
brings with it. 

** Oh, madame, I beg you to permit me to be with you oc- 
casionally, when etiquette demands it But I shall always take 
care that this is exclusively upon neutral ground, and never 
in our private apartments. I will never come to your house 
without your permission, and then only on occasions such as 
your birthday. I hope you will not refuse me then." 

" No, I will not refuse you," repeated the queen, looking at 
her husband with a melancholy, longing glance. But he did 
not, or would not, see it n \ 
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" I beg you," he said, smiling, " to let me make you a little 
present in memory of this hour, which has brought me a 
noble sister, you a faithful brother. Accept, I beg you, 
Castle Schonhausen as the token of our new friendship. I 
have had it decorated and finished for your summer resi- 
dence, and you can, if you choose, establish yourself there im- 
mediately after the coronation." 

" I thank you," said Elizabeth Christine, so softly that her 
husband scarcely understood her — "I thank you. On the 
day after the coronation I shall go thither." 

She bowed her head once more, and sat still and motion- 
less there. The king felt pity for her dumb pain. He wished 
to cast one ray of sunshine into her dark future, and warm 
her heart with a shimmer of happiness. 

*' Go to Schdnhausen, while I make a short journey incog- 
nito. But \5rhen I come back from it I wish to pass several 
weeks in Eheinsberg in the midst of my family, and it is a 
matter of course that you, madame, are a member of my fami- 
ly. I beg you, therefore, to accompany me to Eheinsberg." 

Elizabeth arose, and such a delightful, glowing smile illu- 
mined her countenance that the king saw it and admired her 
beauty. She reached him both her hands, and greeted him 
with such a look as replaced the words that refused to form 
themselves upon her lips. 

The king arose. " I must not longer rob you of your sleep 
and your rest," he said ; " and I too need sleep. We must 
keep ourselves well for the good of our people, for we have 
a noble task to perform. Farewell, Elizabeth ; we shall 
rarely meet, but if I were so happy as to believe in a here- 
after — and your nobility could almost tempt me to do so — I 
should say " there we may perhaps see each other oftener, 
and understand one another better. Pray to God for me. 
I believe in God, and in the efficacy of the prayers of the 
good. Farewell" 

**Poor woman, unhappy queen ! " he murmured as he slowly 
returned to his apartments. " But why do I pity her ? !& 
not her fate my own and that of every prince — a gilded 
misery, nothing more?" 

A few moments later a wagon rolled through the court-yard 
once more. It was the king returning to Cbarlottenburg. 
The queen, weeping upon her knees, heard the wheels rolling. 

" He is gone, he is gone ! " sbe cried, with a moan of pain. 
"He has left me, and I am a poor, unfortunate, rejected wife ! 
He despises me, and — I— I love him ! " 

And she wrung her hands and wept aloi;d an4 bitterly. 
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Morning was dawning when Elizabeth Christine, pale, trem- 
bling and resigned, arose from her knees. 

" Soffri e tad I " said she, with a heart-broken smile. " It 
was the maxim of his youth, and shall be the motto of my 
whole life. Soffri e tad ! What a sad, grave phrase it is, 
himible and proud at once ! I have accepted my fate ; I will 
bear it as befits a queen. Silence, my heart — be stilL Soffri 
e tad ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
OOBONATION DAT. 



All Berlin was full of fun and jollity. The streets were 
crowded with people in their holiday clothes, and the houses 
were decorated with flowers and bunting. It was coronation 
day ; the citizens of Berlin were to take the oath of allegiance 
to Frederick, the nobles and officials to do homage to him. All 
the world poured toward the castle. Everyone was eager to 
see him come out on the balcony in coronation dress and 
greet his people, his queen at his side — the beautiful young 
woman with t^ie gentle smile and the clear, cloudless brow. 
Eveiyone wished to see the rich equipages of the nobles on 
their way to court, and if possible, gather up some of the coin 
which, according to an old custom, must be stamped this day 
and scattered to the people. 

Packed shoulder to shoulder the people stood on the 
square watching the balcony on which the king was to appear, 
and crowded hastily up the steps of the cathedral, between 
the Brfkler and the Breiter Streets, to watch the spectacle 
the better. The windows of the sun-ounding houses were 
filled with gayly dressed women holding bouquets to be 
waved at the adored young monarch. Even the roofs were 
covered with troops of merry boys. 

All was joy and enthusiasm. ,Everyone longed to cheer the 
king who had done so much in the few short weeks of his 
reign to bless his people, who had opened the granaries, di- 
minished the imi)ort duties, banished the torture, facilitated 
divorce, and abolished ecclesiastical compulsion ; who per- 
mitted the pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran Church to re- 
sume the robes for mass, the decorated altars, the confes- 
sional — all things which Frederick William had forbidden with 
the utmost rigpr ; >yho }iad called back the religious sects 
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that had beon banished with persecution from Prussia, and 
permitted each of his subjects to be happy after his own 
fashion, setting a limit at the same time to the caprice and 
tyranny of the priests and prohibiting the imposition of fines 
and punishments by the clergy. 

Everyone wished to welcome this high-hearted king, him- 
self a poet and philosopher, honoring the poets and philoso- 
phers of his country. Had he not called back the famous 
scholar Wolfe to Halle, whom Frederick William had ban- 
ished ; resuiTected the long-buried Academy of Science, given 
Berlin two newspapers, and commanded that the internal 
affairs of the nation be freely and fearlessly discussed in 
them ? All this had Frederick William accomplished in the 
few brief weeks of his reign, and how much might still be 
hoped from him I 

But not alone tlie people in the square were dreaming of 
the golden age ; the nobility and higher officials who filled the 
rooms of the castle were filled with hope and proud rejoicing, 
and looked forward to a future full of splendid festivities, 
pomp, and display. Pollnitz wished to realize his grand ideal 
and embody in the young the ideal cavalier whom he had 
once sketched to the dead king. Pollnitz wished to show the 
world that not the court of France only could celebrate festiv- 
ities worthy of the " Arabian Nights," but that Prussia, too, 
could pour out millions with spendthrift extravagance. 

The king had given Pdllnitz power, and Pollnitz was deter- 
mined to use it to this end. He sketched the most fabulous 
plans, reviewed every day of his life the whole array of court 
beauties to find the tempter who should bewitch the young 
king and beguile him into the net of luxury that Pollnitz was 
restlessly weaving for him. The king did not love his wife ; 
that was an open secret for the whole court There was the 
beautiful young Madame von Wreeche, who, with her hus- 
band, her brothers, and sisters, had shown so much self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the crown prince at Ktlstrin, and whom the 
crown prince, as everyone knew, had loved with the most 
ardent, boundless passion. Then there was Madame Morien, 
le toiu'billon, who had so often cheered and amused the crown 
piince and to whom he had evidently devoted a warmer feel- 
ing of late. Finally, there was Doris Bitter, the poor young 
girl who had, for Frederick's sake, burdened with shame and 
disgrace, been whipped through the streets of Berlin, whose 
sole offence lay in her being Frederick's first love. Now that 
the king was free, would he not remember her and reward 
her who had suffered for him all misfortune, sorrow, and dis- 
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grace ? Could not Doria Hitter once more attain power and 
distinction, transform her low estate into a crown of martyr- 
dom? 

Pollnitz had determined to fix his eye upon Doris Eitter 
first of all ; to find her, draw her forth from her exile and 
humiliation, provided, of course, that the king proved cold 
and indifferent to both the other ladies. 

But the coronation day unfortunately offered no opportu- 
nity for ascertaining the king's feelings. In vain had Pollnitz 
hoped to see the period of festivities begin with that day. 
In vain had he proposed to the king to close the day with a 
splendid ball in the palace, to which the nobihty should be 
invited. "This must be no day of rejoicing for me," the king 
had answered, ** for it is not only my coronation day, but a 
day which marks anew the death of my father, who had to die 
before his successor could be crowned. They are sad memo- 
ries and heavy duties which this day brings, and I will give 
them no outward appearance of rejoicing. So give your gold- 
scattering fancy a rest, Baron PoUnitz ; I am no Harouu al 
Rascbid, but a German prince, and the luxury of the Orient 
can appear only incognito at the court of a European prince 
— ^never officially. 

Accordingly, the arrangement of the throne-room had been 
confided by the king directly to the castellan, and Baron Pdll- 
nitz bore no responsibihty ; he could criticise the room with 
a scornful shrug, could confess with joyful pleasure that he 
would never have consented to such an arrangement, never 
have lent his name to such poverty-stricken preparations. 

The throne, placed before the main wall, was a long, nar- 
row platform, and upon it an old arm-chair whose upholsteiy 
showed signs of wear in divers places. Is that the throne on 
which a king is about to receive the first homage of his nobles ? 
A disdainful smile rested still upon PoUnitz's lips, when the 
door opened and the king, followed by his three brothers 
and the royal princes, entered the room. 

Pdllnitz could scarcely restrain a cry of horror. The king 
wore neither the royal mantle nor the crown, nor had he the 
richly embroidered robes which he was wont to wear at court 
festivities. He wore the simple uniform of his guard regi- 
ment, and nothing, not even a star on his breast, distinguished 
him from the generals and staff-officei's who surroimded him. 
And yet, as he stood upon his poor throne, with his three 
brothers behind him, the princes and generals at either side 
of the throne — as he stood there alone, erect — there was na 
one who could be compared to him. 
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Minister von Amim's solemn speech found slight attention, 
and Von G5me*s answer perhaps less. What these gentlemen 
expounded in lengthy paragraphs Frederick had said with 
glance before they began. His ardent, proud, self-conscious 
glance had said to each person present, " I am thy king, thy 
ruler ; before me shall thy soul bow down in homage and 
jield me the oath of allegiance ! " And they had all bowed 
before him, not because accident had made him heir to a 
throne, but because they were forced to recognize the su- 
premacy of his intellect Loud and joyous, from thankful 
hearts, rang out the oath of allegiance from young and old. 
The king stood upon his unpretentious throne and listened to 
them, no muscle of his face revealing his inward satisfaction. 
Impassive and unapproachable he looked, receiving homage, 
not with the vanity of youth, but with the quiet of a sage ac- 
cepting what belongs to him, not blinded by a gift. 

The act of homage had come to an end ; the king descended 
the three steps again and beckoned his escort. The gentle- 
men hastened to open the doors leading to the balcony, and 
bore great sacks filled with coin. The air was filled with the 
shouts of the multitude. The king had appeared upon the 
balcony and greeted his people with upraised arm and friendly 
greeting. 

For the first time that day the king's face beamed with 
pleasure. He took the hand of Prince Augustus William, 
who was standing next him, and his eyes were flooded witV» 
tears, as he said in a low voice full of emotion : ** See, these 
are all my children, and they demand of their father th«.t he 
love and protect them, make them a great and prosperous 
nation." And he waved his hand again, and the people shouted 
again their enthusiasm for the king, who now drew from the 
proffered bowl a handful of gold and silver coin and scattered 
it among the multitude. 

As the coin fell the crowd pressed toward that point, 
struggling and pushing to get this memento of the corona- 
tion day. Even a woman threw herself boldly into the tussle. 
She had stood motionless looking at the balcony, but as the 
king threw down money she had plunged forward with out- 
stretched hands, crying in a passionate voice : "Give me one 
of those coins — only a little silver one ; give it me for a me- 
mento." And suddenly there arose a strange murmur among 
the people by whom the woman stood. They looked at her, 
whispered together, drew back shy and frightened, as though 
they dreaded contact with this woman who had first begged 
so humbly and earnestly, and now with folded arms, wrinkled 
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brow, scornful smile, and lips pressed tightly together, stood 
in the midst of a little circle that separated her £rom the rest 
of the crowd. 

" It is she ! " " Yes, it is she ! " they whispered. 

" She has come to look at the king, for whom she suffered 
80 much ; for his sake she was laden with shame and dis- 
grace, cast out from among the honorable and pure, and still 
she mixes herself in among us, and comes hither to see the 
king," said a harsh, pitiless voice. 

"She has been dishonored," said another; "but we know 
that she is innocent, and though she has been cast out and 
reviled, we may well pity her. She, too, has a right to one 
of the coins which the king's hand has touched." And the 
speaker approached her and gave her a gold and a silver coin, 
saying : " There, poor, unhappy woman, take these coins, and 
may they proclaim a better and a happier future for you 
too." 

The poor woman looked with a firm, tearless look into the 
good-natured face of the worthy citizen. " No," she said, 
"for me there is no better time, but only shame and wanfc. 
But I thank you for your sympathy, and accept this silver coin 
from you in memory of this hour and this day." 

She hid the coin in her pocket. Then she strode proudly 
through the circle that had formed around her, and was lost 
in the crowd. The waves of the multitude closed behind her 

d no one heeded her further. Everyone looked up to the 
balcony, where the kiitg stood with his splendid escort. No 
one dp there had noticed the little scene which had taken 
place among the people, no one had heeded the woman who 
had made a path for herself through the crowd to the old 
cathedral, from whose steps, leaning on one of the pillars of 
its columns, she gazed up to the balcony on which the king 
was standing. 

The coins had all been scattered ; the king had shown him- 
self to the people, and now he must, according to etiquette, 
leave the balcony and return to the parlor to make la grande 
tourn^ and speak a few friendly words to such of the no- 
bility and higher officials as were assembled there. But the 
king remained. He had beckoned to the princes and the reti- 
nue to leave tiie balcony. He stood, with his arms leaning 
upon the balustrade of the balcony, looking thoughtfully down 
at the black sea below him. Often his eye wandered to the 
cathedral, and each time a shudder passed through the woman 
who stood leaning aofainst a pillar of the portaL But the king 
did not see her. His glance wandered imheedingly about 
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He saw nothing of the outer world, for his mental vision was 
turned inward, and he saw only his own heart. 

In the great salon the gentlemen of the nobility were stand- 
ing in indignant silence. A cloud rested upon every brow, 
and black looks abounded. Not even P5llnitz could manage 
to keep up the charming stereotyped smile which played 
about his Ups at other times ; even he felt the bitter insult, 
that the king let his nobles and higher officials wait so long 
merely to gaze upon the disgusting, grimy, unmeaning mass 
known as the people. Only one group of three gentlemen 
seemed cheerful and confident, and their eyes glowed with 
hope and pleasure. 

" Ah, the Messieurs von Wreeche have come, too," thought 
PoUnitz, and his frown grew still darker. " They have come 
to get their reward for the good services rendered the crown 
prince, and they are imquestionably dangerous rivals of us 
alL The king will doubtless show them especial favor 
for having suffered so much for him, and been seven years 
banished from court for his sake. I will go to them and 
hear what the king promises." And he sHpped through the 
crowd until he stood near the group. 

At last there was a movement in the assembly ; everyone 
bowed his head in reverent greeting. 

The king had left the balcony and 'entered the salon. He 
began the grande iournee, and passing along the rows of gen- 
tlemen, had a friendly word for each. At last he reached the 
Von Wreeches and paused before them. Every eye was 
turned to the group. The company held its breath and lis- 
tened. Frederick's eyes had lost their gayety and grown dark. 

** Gentlemen," he said, " it is a long time since we met last 
at the court of the King of Prussia. Nor do I believe that you 
find here him whom you seek, for you are doubtless seeking 
the crown prince. But here there is only a king — a king who 
demands that his majesty be revered and that no one doubt 
him, even when his commands seem hard and cruel. He who 
rebels is always worthy of punishment, even when he acts in 
all good intention. I, gentlemen, shall never tolerate that, 
and one will and one law only will have validity in my court." 

And without a greeting the king passed on. The Messieurs 
von Wreeche stood with downcast eyes, trembling and rudely 
shaken, while the face of Pollnitz beamed again mth cheerful- 
ness and contentment. 

" Now," he said to himself, " they have fallen into complete 
disfavor. The king seems disposed to punish those who con- 
feiTed benefits upon the crown prince. Louis XH said that 
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it was unworthy of a king of Prance to revenge the injury done 
to a prince of France. The King of Prussia, on the contrary, 
seems to hold it beneath his dignity to reward the benefits 
shown the Crown Prince of Prussia. He thinks of the time 
when he will have a crown prince, and he wishes to terrify all 
at the thought of devoting themselves to him and neglecting 
the duties due the legitimate head of the State. But what is 
the meaning of yonder crowd ? Why does the lord marshal 
approach the king with such an excited and joyful face? I 
must find out what is going on there." 

And again he made his way through the ranks of coui-tiers, 
and successfully reached a place just behind the king as 
the lord marshsJ, with a loud and excited voice, said : 

" Sire, I have to ask a favor. There in the anteroom is a 
young man who begs permission to cast himself at your feet, 
and take the oath of allegiance and boundless devotion. He 
has come from America to do homage to your Majesty ; for 
scarcely hud he heard of the incurable illness of the dead 
Idnf}^ than he quit his asylum to travel night and day, arriving 
to-day, and, as I trust, at a fortunate moment." 

** What is the name of the young man for whom you feel 
such deep interest ? " asked the king, after a pause. 

The lord marshal gazed up at him affronted and anxioua 
He thought Frederick's heart must have told him who it was 
that stood out there waiting to greet the young king after 
long exile in America. 

*' Sii'e, your Majesty requires me to mention the name ? " 
he asked, hesitatingly. 

** I require it" 

The lord marshal drew a long breath. " Then, your Maj- 
esty, it is my nephew, Lieutenant von Keith, returned from 
America to throw himself at your feet." 

Not a muscle of the king's face moved. 

**I know no Lieutenant von Keith," he said, sternly. "He 
who once was so called, was stricken by his majesty, my father, 
in deep disgrace from the officers' list, and the hangman hung 
him in effigy upon the gallows. But if Herr von Keith is 
still alive he had done better to remain in America, where, 
perhaps, no one knows of his crime and disgraceful punish- 
ment." 

'* Your Majesty will not receive him, then ? " 

" You may thank God that I ignore his existence," said the 
king, solemnly ; " for if I should remember that he lives I 
should have to execute the sentence that the Prussian court- 
maitial pronounced against him!" And passing the lord 
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marshal with a slight nod, the king directed some trifling 
words to the gentleman next him. 

" Now/ * said PoUnit^, with a grin, " the king seems to 
have lost his memory altogether. God grant that he may 
not have forgotten that it was I who, with infinite trouble and 
pains, induced Fi*ederick William to pay the crown prince's 
debts and present him with the Trakehner stud ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 
DOBIS RITTBB. 



When the king had left the balcony the poor young woman 
on the steps of the cathedral arose, as though awakening from 
a deep dream, and looked about her, frightened and anx- 
iously. The sight of the king had drawn her out of the 
present into happy by-gone days. Now that he had vanished, 
the blissful memories, too, were gone, and she looked with 
sad eyes out upon the forlorn present. 

She drew her shawl with a violent movement closer about 
her lean figure and, making her way through the crowd, 
hastened down the steps and across the square to the pleas- 
ure garden. When she had passed the Dogs' Bridge and 
gradually left the crowd behind her she breatiied more easily 
and paused to rest upon one of the chain-posts of the guard- 
house. Then she went on, across the fortress trenches and 
the deserted region that lay beyond, down the Linden Prom- 
enade to a house that stood near the great square of the Bran- 
denburger Gate. It was a miserable little house, with dirty 
window-panes and a grimy color. The low, narrow door 
looked inhospitable enough, as though it meant to admit no 
one to the silent rooms within, where- no sign of life was to 
be discovered. Yet it was meant for work, and would have 
been less poverty-stricken if the great iron bell over the door 
had oftener filled the room with its merry jingle ; for be- 
hind this door there was a store, and the bell, if rung by buy- 
ers, would have nmg courage, hope, and joy into the hearts 
of the inhabitants. But it was almost always silent, unless 
some servant caught in the rain, or some crone who might 
have made her purchases much better a few thousand paces 
farther on, came to this poor little shop for the sake of the 
shorter walk. And yet it seemed as though this shop had 
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once known better days, had once laid daim to elegance and 
taste. In both windows, near the house-door — and the three 
formed the whole front of the house-^a tasteful arrangement 
of plants and flowers was to be seen, large blue porcelain 
pots such as are used for preserved ginger, nuts and raisins in 
glass dishes, lemons, oranges, dainty bags of coffee, and small - 
Chinese boxes with real tea. But the bags and boxes were 
empty ; the oranges and lemons were hardened and dried by 
time ; the ginger-pots revealed no more their once piquant con- 
tents ; and even the dusty, half obliterated sign over the door, 
that had once represented a gorgeous negro rolling tobacco- 
leaves, was now but a reminiscence of by-gone days ; for the 
tobacco had long since vanished from the chests, and the 
little that remained had crumbled to dust The shop offered 
only small and insignificant wares in these days — chicory for 
the poor ; the ill-smelling, home-made tallow-candles with 
which poverty lights up its wretchedness ; a few crumbling 
bonbons in a glass box on the .counter ; hard, old, oily her- 
rings in an lU-smelling cask ; a little syrup in a small one, 
and a small quantity of hard sugar in a hanging-case on the 
wall 

Such was the whole inventory of the shop, the whole prop- 
erty of this family which, with its misery, misfortune, despair, 
and suffering, dwelt alone in the house. Its only means of 
support was the poor young woman now j:^tuming from the 
pageant with scarcely the courage to open the door that led 
to her prison. 

At last she made an effort, and smoothing away the locks 
of hair that fell over her brow and hung down upon her lean 
cheeks, she pressed the door open and strode into the shop. 
The bell jangled, and a little door opened, through which a 
pale, ill-clad boy hastened into the shop, and stepping forward 
with a wan smile, asked tbe wishes of the new-comer. 

But in the midst of his question he subsided, the smile 
died out of his wilted and aged features, and he stared with 
troubled mien at the poor woman who was opening the lid of 
the shop table to go into the inner rooms of the house. 

" Ah I it is you, mother," he said, son*owfully. " I hoped it 
was somebody to hvxy something. Then we should have had 
money to get some bread and need not cry for hunger." 

** Money ! " said his mother, anxiously. "Did I not give 
you money, just before I went away, to buy bread for you and 
your sister ? " 

** Yes, but father came just then and threatened to beat me 
if I did not give him the money at once. I did so and he 
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went away, and we have been alone ever since, and have cried 
with hunger, while our father enjoyed himself in the beer- 
house and our mother went to look at the coronation that we 
too would gladly have seen. I must stay at home and tend 
the store, that no one has come into, and take care of the poor 
little sister that cried the whole time for bread which I could 
not give her." 

There was something hard, sullen, hateful in the tone and 
demeanor of the speaker. JEe darted such dark, wrathful 
looks at his mother, who was walking aboufc the shop, that she 
shuddered before tiiem. 

" Why do you look at me so angrily and sadly ? Why do 
you not greet your poor mother as kmdly as usual and give 
her a kiss as reward for all her sorrow and trouble ? " 

She had seated herself, weary and worn, on an old wooden 
bench and stretched her arms to her son with a look ot unut- 
terable love and tenderness. But the boy did not come to 
embrace her. He stood opposite her and shook his head with 
a look of fierce dislike. 

"First give us bread, mother," he said, roughly; "then 
perhaps I may embrace you." 

The woman looked with horror inta the hard, cold face. 
She pressed her hand upon her high, pale forehead, as though 
she would drive away the madness that threatened to cod fuse 
her thoughts, and upon her heart whose wild, feverish beat- 
ing nearly smothered her. 

" My God, my God ! " she murmured, " am I mad already — 
am I dreaming? Is that my son — my Karl who loved me so 
tenderly — my boy, the comfort of my sorrow, the only confi- 
dant of my tears ? Am I, whom he stares at with such a hate- 
ful stare, his mother — his mother who would give her life 
for him without a murmur — who has Hungered and suffered 
cold for him and worked for him through whole long winter 
nights — his mother who, for his sake, has had the courage 
not to die, but to bear want, misery, and wretchedness ? Karl, 
my son, come quick to thy mother, for thou knowest well that 
she loves thee boundlessly and will die if thou no longer lovest 
her." 

The boy stood motionless opposite her. " No, mother, you 
do not love us — me or little Anna, for if you did you would 
not have left us to go where people laugh and rejoice while 
your children wept at home." 

" Child, child ! I did not go from idle curiosity," she said, 
sorrowfully ; " I went to question the oracle of your future, to 
see whether for my children the chance of hope and comfort 
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is still there. I wished to read in a human face whether the 
man still has a heart, or whether he too is cold and heartless, 
as all princes are." 

She had forgotten that she was speaking to her son. But 
he listened intently and a sly, scornful smile played over 
his colorless lips. 

" Ah ! " he said, " you think he might give you money now 
for your misfortune and your disgrace. But father told me 
to-day that all the gold in the world is not enough to pay for 
shame, and that there is nothing save death or brandy for 
helping one forget that one is a disgraced or accursed child 
of the human race. Father told me — " The boy was silent 
and stepped backward, for his mother had arisen, and stood, 
deathly pale, before him with flaming eyes, trembling with 
rage. 

It was no woman's head, but that of a Medusa ; not the 
gaze of a loving and tender mother, but of a maniac. 

" What did thy father say ? '* she cried. " Thou wilt not 
tell me? Speak or 111 murder thee, speak or 111 dash my 
brains out against yonder wall and thou wilt be the murderer 
of thy mother." 

** You will beat me if I tell you what father said," he an- 
swered, defiantly. 

" No, no, I will not beat thee. Child; child, have pity on 
thy mother. Tell me what thy father told thee, with what 
words he poisoned thy heart, that the love for thy poor mother 
has died so quickly. Tell me all, my son. I will not beat 
thee ; I will bless thee, though the words should pierce my 
heart like swords." 

She wished to draw her son to her, but the boy drew back 
passionately. 

**No ! you shall not kiss me. Father says you make eveiy 
one whom you touch unhappy and despicable, and we should 
be rich and happy if you were not our pother." 

The poor woman shuddered ; her arms sank powerless at 
her side, her eyes were tearless, dazed. 

" What more did thy father say ? " ^he murmured. 

She looked at her boy with such death-Hke misery that he 
dropped his eyes, realizing how he had tortured her. 

'* Father was drunk," he said, sullenly. "When he heard 
that you had gone away he was furious — stamped, clinched 
his fists, and swore so dreadfully that little Anna cried with 
fright, and I, too, wept, and begged him to be still, and not 
blame you so, for it gave me pain, for then I loved you 
stilL" 
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" Then he loved me still ! " she moaned, wringing her hands. 

"But father laughed at me, and said you did not deserve 
to be loved, for you were to blame for aJl our misery. And 
only because he had married you had he taken to drink — to 
see and hear nothing of how people pointed their fingers at 
him. Oh, mother, you are horribly pale and tremble so. I 
will say nothing more. I will forget everything that father 
said, and love you again, mother." 

The boy cried with fear. The old love had awakened in 
him again ; he approached his mother and wished to embrace 
her. But now it was she who repulsed him. 

" I am not trembling," she said, while her teeth chattered, 
as if in a chill — " I am not trembling, and thou shouldst not 
forget what thy father has said to thee. Thou shalt tell me 
all. Go on ! go on ! I must hear all." 

The boy looked at her with shy, sad looks. His voice, that 
had been so defiant, was soft and mild, his eyes were filled 
with tears. ^ 

** Father said he had married you because he was sorry for 
you, and because you had brought him a couple of thousand 
thalers. But there had been no blessing, only disgrace, with 
the money. He said you were worse than the hangman, 
whom everyone fears and despises, for you had been stripped 
on the market-place, and whipped naked through the open 
streets, and the street-boys had thrown mud at you, and the 
stones of the pavement had been stained with your blood that 
ran fi-om the blows of the hangman's lash." 

The poor woman shrieked aloud, and fell fainting to the 
floor. The boy threw himself upon her crying and moaning, 
and the little girl, who had been lying asleep upon a straw 
bed in the comer, awoke and came running to beg her mother 
for bread. 

The woman did not move. She lay, deathly pale, with 
closed eyes and open mouth, cold and lifeless, unconscious 
alike of the plaint of her tiny daughter and the kisses and 
tears of her son. 

Suddenly, the boy heard the house door-bell, once and a 
second time. 

** If it is father he will beat me ! " thought the lad, slowly 
rising and going to open the door. " He forbade me to say a 
word to mother, and I have had to tell her everything." 

The bell rang a third time. Karl sprang forward and opened 
the door with trembling hands. There stood, not his father, 
but a richly dressed gentleman, who pushed the boy aside 
with a friendly smile and stepped into the shop. j 
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" I should like to buy some tobacco, my little lad," he said, 
glancing about the shop with a disdainful smile ; " so call 
the worthy SchOmmer, and let him give me a package from his 
finest canister/' 

'' My father is not at home," said little Karl, staring at the 
handsome, friendly, brilliantly clad visitor with wide-open eyes. 

** Well, I did not come precisely on his account," murmured 
the gentleman, with an odd smile. *' Call thy mother, Madame 
SchOmmer, and tell her I would gladly make a trade with 
her." 

** My mother is lying on the floor in the back room, and I 
think she is dead," said Karl, bursting into tears. 

" Dead ! Truly that woiild be most inconvenient for me, for 
I have calculated on her being alive. But what did she die 
of? Is there no physician with her?" 

"No one is with her but my little sister. Listen how she 
is cr}'ing." 

" Yes, I hear that, and it is no very edifying music. No one 
else is with her, do you say ? Where is thy father ? " 

" My father is at the beer-house, and no one lives in the 
house, for no one will come to us." 

" Well, if you are all alone I may venture to go to your 
mother in the back room," said the stranger, with a loud, 
heartless laugh. " It is to be hoped that she is merely fainting, 
and as I have had vast experience of fainting women, I shall 
doubtless succeed in restoring this one. Show me the way, 
my little Cupid, and lead me to thy mother, the fainting Mad- 
ame Venus." 

He laughingly pushed the boy who had never ceased to 
stare at him, forward, and followed him with noiseless tread 
into the back room. 

The woman lay stiflf and motionless on the floor, and little 
Anna knelt beside her, begging pitifully for bread. 

" Is this thy mother, Madame Schdnimer ?" asked the gen- 
tleman, with a curious look at the poor, corpse- like woman. 

"Yes, that is my mother," said the boy, weeping. 

" Mother, mother, wake up I Give me bread ; I am so hun- 
gry ! " moaned little Anna. 

" Mother, open your eyes ! " pleaded the little boy, kneeling 
beside her and covering her face with kisses. '* Wake up 
and I will love you again, and will believe nothing of all that 
father said. He was drunk and talked nonsense, as he always 
does when he has had too much beer and brandy. Oh, dear, 
dear mother, wake up ! " 

** She will wake up," said the stranger, who had leaned over 
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her and laid liia hand upoo lieu temples and breast — ** she 
will wake up, for she is, as I thought, only fainting, and not 
derid." 

The boy littered a shout of delight and sprang to his feet. 
•* My mother is not dead," h« said, laughing and weeping to- 
gether. '^ She will wake up again, she will love me again and 
be happy,'* 

*' Mother, mother, give me bread I " pleaded little Anna. 

*'Art thou so very hungry?" asked the gentleman, whom 
the whining began to annoy. 

*'Yes, we are both very hungry," said the boy, smiling 
through bis teara ** We have bad nothing to eat to-day, for 
mother gave us money, before she went away, to get bread 
and milk with. But afterward father came and took the 
money away to buy beer and brandy with,'* 

*' Oh I a worthy father," cried the gentleman, laughing and. 
giving the boy a gold-piece from his purse. ** There, son, you 
have money. Take your sister and go to the baker to buy 
buns Then sit down in the house-door and eat them, and 
do not come in here until I call you. But if your father 
should come, then come at once and tell me, my son/' 

The children fled, beaming with joy and paying no further 
attention to their fainting mother. At the door, boweverj 
Karl turned around ouce more and asked : 

"But who will tend the shop if the bell rings, and someone 
wants to buy something ? " 

" I will do it^" said the stranger, laughing. *^I will watch 
over your mother and the store. So go I " 

The children ran happily away. The stranger was alone 
with the fainting woman. 



CHAPTER SXVX 
OLD AKD NEW iSOBBOW- 



A FEW moments he stood idly there, untroubled about the 
poor fainting woman and making no endeavor to revive her. 
He watched her face with an inquisitive look, not from pity 
for her condition^ but coldly, full of his own egotistical pur- 
poses. 

'* Hm," he murmured* " In spite of her leanness, she bears 
taraces of great beauty, and I believe that, properly, cared for 
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and clothed, she may well enchain a heart that is touched by 
her sad fate. Besides, she seems to be hopelessly, despair- 
ingly poor — the husband a drunkard, the children crjdng for 
bread — so pale and lean that it is easy to see that hunger has 
been her only lover since then. Under such- conditions she 
will be an easy tool, open to all my plans. She will be acces- 
sible to all my teachings, and, by Heaven ! Ill teach her to 
fasten this madcap that has thus far escaped all the toils that 
Fredersdorf and I have laid for him. She shall be the DeHlah 
that tames this Sampson. True, it is a desperate attempt," he 
added, with a dis(£iinful glance at the fainting woman, " to 
make a Delilah out of this grimy, pale, and half-starved womaD, 
but she has the past for her, and my Sampson has a tender 
and pitiful heart Besides, nothing has succeeded yet, and it 
is pardonable if we take refuge in extraordinary means under 
pressure of despair. So to work, to work ! " 

He drew a little gold phial from his pocket, held smelUng 
salts to the fainting woman's nose, and rubbed her temples 
with a little sponge. 

" Ah ! She is moving already ; " and he rubbed her temples 
again ; then seeing that she was gaining strength he lifted her 
and placed her in a chair. '' Aux armes ! aux armes I " he 
murmured, with asmile ; " la bataille commence I " 

The woman opened her eyes and gazed about her with a 
questioning, dazed glance. But seeing the stranger watching 
her with a smile, her eyes filled with horror. She murmured, 
''I know that face ; yes, I know that cold smile. I have met it 
twice before. When was it ? Was it only a frightful dream, 
or was it reality? When did I see that deviUsh smile, that 
iron egotism ? *' 

" She does not flatter me exactly," murmured the gentle- 
man, without for a moment altering his friendly expression. 
" I'm only curious to know whether she will, finally, recognize 
me. 

Yes, now she had really recognized him. She rose and stood 
before him proud, wrathful, imperious despite her poverty. 

" PoUnitz ! " she cried, with flashing eyes ; " yes it is you ; I 
know you now. Who gave you the right to enter this house ? 
What will you here ? '* 

*' That I have to ask you," he retorted, smiling. " What 
are you doing here — ^here in this dark, wretched hovel? 
Here where starvation and misery make their dwelling, where 
misfortune grins at you with hoUow-eyed dread ? What are 
you doing here, Doris Bitter ? " 

She started painfully as he pronounced her name, a scarlet 
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flush sped over her cheeks, followed by a death-like pallor. 
" Why do you call me Doris Hitter? " she asked, breathlessly. 
Then, buried in long-lost recollections, she stared before her, 
not heeding PoUnitz. 

"Doris Sitter, Doris Bitter,*" she said, softly, "where art 
thou ? Why do they call thee by thy name, forgetting that 
thou art a sleep-walker, on the verge of a precipice, who must 
plunge downward if thy name be called and thou awakest. 
Doris Ritter," she went on, more passionately, " how dare they 
speak that name and drag me from my grave ? " 

"Yes, that is just what I want ! " cried Pollnitz, laughing. 
** I wish to draw you from the grave of humiliation and ob- 
livion, to make you forget what you have suffered." 

" I ! " she exclaimed, with a scoraful laugh. " And you wish 
to do that? You, Baron Pdllnitz, who are to blame for my 
misery. What have I done that I should suffer such misery ? 
My God ! I was innocent and pure in heart, I could hold up 
my head before God, and look my parents in the face. I had no 
need to blush even before him, for no sin rested upon me, and 
only because he respected me did he love me too. It was 
such a silent, resigned love. It had no language, made no 
claim. Were we to blame that others understood it, that song 
without words, and construed what they saw in our eyes ? 
We were widely separated. A chasm yawned between us. It 
was only a sweet dream. Then ye came to waken us, to make 
a traitor of the prince, a miserable prostitute of me. Ye threw 
my love, of which I had never spoken, save to my God, like a 
rotten fruit, in my face, and tried to soil and stain my whole 
life with it And ye succeeded. Ye have trodden my whole 
existence under foot, and not one ray of hope have ye left 
me. I shall never forget how ye tore me from my father's arms, 
dragged me to prison, and fettered my hands, because in my 
despair I tried to destroy the life ye had dishonored. And 
then ye came and dragged me before the king. Two men 
were with him, one with a red, low, bloated face with thick, 
licentious lips — that was Grumbkow ; the other, with a fine, 
friendly face, an eternal, fawning smile, with cold, disdainful, 
heartless eyes — that was yourself, Baron Pollnitz. I threw my- 
self at the king's feet, and pleaded for mercy. But he pushed 
me from him mth his foot, abused me with accusations that 
wounded my very souL I swore that I was innocent, that no 
sin rested upon me, that I had never been the crown prince's 
mistress, had never spoken to him save in the presence of 
my father. They laughed, and loudest laughed Baroi) 
Pollnitz." 
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"It is true ; she has forgotten nothing/* murmured P6ll» 
nitz. 

** Forgotten,'* she cried, with a wild laugh. " Can one forget 
when one was driven like a wild beast through the streets, 
stripped by the hangman's helpers, hearing the laughter of 
the mob, feeling the hangman's lash ? Oh 1 I have borne it 
without going mad ; and as I fled through the streets I saw 
that the houses were closed, that no one stood at the win- 
dows, no one had the heartless courage to watch my martyr's 
flight, and that comforted me, and I blessed the men and wom- 
en who had pity and seemed to prove their belief in my in- 
nocence by refusing to witness my cruel punishment. As I 
ran farther, I came to a house that was not closed. The door 
was open, and before it stood a servant, who pointed at me 
with his finger, and laughed aloud ; and above him, on the 
balcony, stood Baron POllnitz, with heartless, stony face. Then 
I uttered the first cry of rage. Then my prayers changed to 
wild curses. Tbe cry arose in my heart, " He is to blame for 
my disgrace. He has poisoned the king and, with his pitiless 
scorn, slain the last doubt as to my guilt May he feel himself 
loathed and despised in the hour of his death, may remorse 
gnaw at his soul and drive him, unresting, through the world 
all the days of his Ufe ! ** 

She uttered a wild cry and sank, faint and trembling, back- 
ward in her chair. Baron Pollnitz had retained his friendly 
smile. He laid his hand upon her relaxed arm and said, with 
a soothing tone : " It is true. I did you a wrong, but I have 
come to make it good. The day of tribulation is past ; you 
shall hold your head high again, and none shall dare to 
doubt your innocence." 

She shook her head sadly. 

" What help is that for me now ? My father died of shame ; 
my husband, who married me for pity and because I brought 
him a couple of thousand thalers, could not bear his lot, find- 
ing me brand-marked and avoided Uke a criminal He took 
to drink, and, when he comes home at night intoxicated, 
strikes me and calls me the most shameful names, only to 
beg my pardon the next day with teal's, and begin the same 
old round again. My children *' 

She wept bitterly, thinking of the terrible words her little 
boy had spoken to her that morning. Pollnitz was weary of 
the plaint. 

" Cry no more,** he said. "Crying makes the eyes red, but 
you must be beautiful and attractive. If you do as I say, you 
will make your children happy once more. I will get you fine 
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clothing, and I know a skiLful person wl^o will make yon bo 
temptingly charmin-^, and yet dress yon so modestly, tiiut yoa 
will be Mater Polorosa and the beautifnl Magdalen in one. 
Then I will bring you to the king, and he will read in your 
face the touching story of the wrong done to you. Then the 
task %vill be yoai*e of reawakening the long-atuouldering lov e, 
and finding in his arms compensation for your undeserved 
misfortune/' 

She looked at him with such flashing eyes that even POll- 
nitz felt a little stricken, and cast down his eyes. 

" Does the king send you with this message hither ? " she 
asked, in a harsh, rough tone ? 

*' Ko, not the king,'" he answered, almost timidly. '* But I 
know that ha remembers you with love and pain, and will re- 
joice at finding you again," 

" If that be trne^ let him come and seek me" she exclaimed, 
proudly. '^ I will never go to him, for I am the affronted and 
injured. I siiw his face to-day* He has grown cold and har<i 
His heart has been siain and turned to stone in his breast, to 
a gravestone, for Katt and Boris Rxtter. He will not come to 
me." 

" He will come, I tell you. Listen to me, Doris. Yon will 
not go to him ? Tlien expect him here. Prepare, at least, so 
to receive him here as to make an impression upon his 
heart Study your role well, and get your husband and chil- 
dren out of the way. 

, " My children/' she exclaimed. *^ Nay, nay, only as mother, 
only under the protection of their innocent presence will I 
see him again. For my children only will I accept his sym- 
pathy and grace," 

PoHnitz stamped his foot angrily, and an oath died away 
between his compressed hps. 

" You don*t understand that our whole plan will fail if you 
do not do precisely as I prescribe ? The king has no heart. 
But he has senses, and those you must flatter, to warm his 
chilled heart. You must meet him, not in the majesty of your 
misforiune alone, but in the tempting witcheiy of your beauty. 
You must work upon and win him, not with teai^a but smiles I " 

She looked at him, full of scorn. " Go ! " she said ; *' we 
two have nothing to do with one another, and can have noth- 
ing in common. I should try to revenge myself for the new 
dishonor which you have just shown mo, in your low proposi- 
tions, but I know that I have no right to do so, for I am a wo- 
man laden with shame, and everyone feels justified in despising 
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" You send me away, then ? You will not hear the voice of 
a well-meaning friend, you ** ■ 

" Baron Pollnitz " she cried, with a loud voice, trembling 
with anger, " go, I tell you. Do not force me to extremes, to 
call the neighbors, and beg them to free me from the shame- 
less man who disregards the sanctity of my house and abuses 
and sneers at a poor woman who abhors him. Gk>, and 
never let me see your face again, or hear your voice I " 

" Well, I will go," said Pollnitz. "Farewell, dear Madame 
Schommer. But I shall come again ; and perhaps I may be 
so happy as to find in place of yourself the charming Doris 
Bitter, the young, enthusiastic maiden of olden days that 
loved the crown prince so passionately, and accepted his love 
and his gifts so willingly." He laughed, and pirouetted out of 
the scantily furnished room. He hastened through the 
shop, opened the door that led to the street, kicked aside 
the children sitting on the door-step, and went away. 

" She is proud, indeed ! " he muttered, with a shrug. " The 
lash did not humble her. That pleases me, and I am more 
convinced than ever that we shall succeed with her. She 
must and shall become the king's mistress, and since she will 
not go to him, I shall bring him to her. To-morrow he will 
examine the site for the queen mother's new palace, and that 
will be an admirable opportunity for me to biing him into 
her hut." 

Doris Bitter, standing erect, with upraised arm, had watched 
Pdllnitz's departure. In this hour she was no longer the disr 
honored, shame-laden creature before whom all the world 
shrunk away — she was a proud woman, conscious of her own 
worth and her own honor, repelling an insult boldly and de- 
manding just recognition of her dignity. But as the bar- 
on's steps died away the ecstasy of excitement died with it ; 
and she was once more a poor, tortured, humiliated woman. 
With a deep groan she sank down upon a chair, folding her 
hands in her lap and staring straight before her. Once she 
I muttered between her teeth : ** Woe to him, woe to him, if 
he forgets what I have suffered for him ; if he do not remove 
the shame that rests upon me ! Woe to him, if he despises 
me as they all do. Then will Doria Bitter be his irreconcil- 
able enemy, and take her revenge as surely as God is over 
usl" 
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CHAPTER XXYDL 
THE PEOPOSAL OF MABEIAGE. 

"CoTTRAaEi my handBome, lovelorn Count," said Madame 
Brandt to Count Voss, who was stand in f? opposite her, with a 
forlorn expression, scarcely noticing in bis misery tbe bewifcch- 
ing attitude tbat bis charming Armide had assumed upon tbe 
velvet divan before him. 

'' I do not understand bow you can be cheerful and laugh, 
when you say you love me," be said, hopelessly. 

** Yes, I do indeed love you/' sbe cried, laughing ; " and for 
that very reason I am 8o cheerful. We are approaching our 
goal, and tbe curtain which is to conceal ua from tbe world 
will soon be impenetrable. For no one will suspect that tbe 
husband of tbe young and beautiful Laura von Panne witz 
could love tbe ugly, middle-aged Brandt," 

"You, ugly and old?" cried tlie young count, indignant. 
" A blessing for you that it is yourself who speak such blas- 
phemy. If it were aiiother, 1 sboald kill him." 

"But that would be very wrong, my dear friend, for that 
■would betray our love to the world, Nay, nay, if anyone 
speaks thus to you, you must say, with a sUr ag, '1 do not 
know this Madame Brandt ; what business is it of mine 
whether she is pretty or ugly ? She may be old as Methuse- 
lab, for all I care.' " 

" I shall never say anything of the kind, I could never 
bring m3melf to utter so disfrraceful a lie. No, dearest, not 
even you are entitled to ask that of me. You see what power 
over me you possess, and still you are so ci-nel to me. You 
have condemned me to many and I submit to your commands, 
though it seemed to me that my heart would break when I 
made ray proposal to the queen. But now you must require 
nothing further, you must not inflicb upon me tbe task of 
abusing and scoffing at you. No, no^ I beg of you on my 
knees, do not torture me so cruelly, be merciful to me." 

He bad fallen on bis knees before her, and laid bis head 
upon the sofa ou which Madame Brandt reclined in a careless 
attitude. She laid her hand upon bis head, and played with 
his well-care d-f or hair. 

*' I am not crueL I am only prudent," sbe whispered, almost 
tenderly, ** I would protect oui' love fi'om daoger, and assuj.'e 
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us an eternity of happiness. Trust me, Alexander, and do not 
doubt me. On the day that you lead Fraalein von Panne- 
witz to the altar, I will open my arms to you and tell you that 
I love you boundlessly ! " 

" No, no, you do not love," he sighed, forlornly. " You are 
alvtrays hard and cruel to me. You have never shown me any 
favor, never permitted me even once to press my burning lips 
upon your own, not the smallest gift have you ever accepted 
from me." 

A scarcely perceptible scornful smile sped over the beauty's 
face as the passionate youth, still on his knees, continued 
speaking ; she turned her face away to keep him from seeing 
her expression. But he thought it was because she was angry 
with him again. 

" Heavens ! " he exclaimed, in utter despair ; ** you won't 
even let me see your lovely face, you wish to drive me mad. 
What have I done to deserve this new torture ? Is it an in- 
sult to ask of you the small favor of accepting a little gift 
from me ? It is so sweet to constrain those we love to think 
of us, to place a ring upon the pretty, transparent finger, and 
say, " Whenever thou seest this thou wilt think of me ; " to 
oiiiament her throat with a gleaming chain and say to her, 
* Now ai-t thou chained, my love holds thee in bondage, thou 
art mine ! ' Oh ! a man can begin to believe in the love of his 
sweetheart only when she condescends to accept a gift from 
him." 

" And will you really begin to believe in me then ? " she 
asked, in her tenderest tone, turning her laughing face to him 
once more. 

" Yes ! " he replied, delighted ; " then I shall really belieVe 
in you." 

"Well, then, give me something to remind me of you, 
something I can wear as a little dog wears a collar with its 
master's name." 

She offered him her hand, which he passionately kissed. 
Then he drew from his bosom a case, so large and heavy that 
she could scarcely grasp it 

"But that holds no mere ring," she said, reproachfully. 
" You have deceived me, misused my kindness, and, instead 
of giving me some simple ring, you wish to overwhelm me 
Yfiih your wealtL Take back tlus case, dear Count I will 
not even look at its contents, I vdll not know how far your 
extravagant pride goes. Take your treasures, and give me in 
their stead the simple ring I promised to accept" 

She had arisen, and now handed him the case vrith the gest- 
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lire of an offended qneen. Her poor lover stood before her 
"with an expression of deep despair. 

" If you really wish to torture me to death, do it at once, 
not day by day, and hour by hour," he said, almost weeping. 
** I do everything that you command, I am even about to be 
married for your sake, and you would not show me the slight- 
est friendliness ! " 

He began to cry outright, and turned away to conceal his 
tears. Then, summoning all his resolution, he said, with the 
defiance of despair : 

" Well, I will learn of you how to say no, and nothing but 
no. If you refuse to accept this case, I shall refuse to marry 
Fratllein von Pannewitz. If you force me to take back these 
miserable stones, I shall go straight to the queen and tell her 
that I have made a mistake, that I cannot and will not marry 
Fratilein von Pannewitz, and am leaving Berlin for a long ab- 
sence." ^ 

**Nay, you must not go away and leave me," she cried, 
with an appearance of alarm. " Give me the case, I accept 
it. I cannot have you leave Berlin ! " 

The count uttered a cry of delight, and rushed to her 
with open arms. But Madame Brandt waved him softly 
back. 

** When you are married I will kiss you, not before. To- 
day I merely accept this case, but I shall not open it, for fear 
of our quarrelling again." 

Count Voss was beside himself with gratitude and pleasure, 
and swore that he longed to marry Fratllein von Pannewitz 
that very day, to win the gift of a kiss from Madame Brandt. 
The beauty laughed. 

" Love does remove mountains, it is true," she said, " but 
it cannot lend wings to the tongue of a queen. You have 
placed the matter in the hands of the queen mother. You 
have made that royal lady your wooer by proxy, and now you 
must wait until her majesty pleases to make your offer to 
Fratilein von Pannewitz." 

" She will do it to-day ; the queen has given her promise. 
I was obliged to make my proposal to her, for the Pannewitz 
family especially demanded that I should have the queen's 
consent before they consent to my marriage." 

" And Laura herself ? Have you asked her ? " 

" Oh ! " cried the vain count, with a shrug, " I am certain of 
her assent She is a poor Fraulein dependent upon the 
proud queen dowager. I shall make her a countess and give 
her the freedom of Hving independently upon her estates, 
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where she will have everything — honor, wealth, splendor — o^jr 
not myself, not her husband !" 

'< Poor Laura! " said Madame Brandt, softly. 

" You pity her I but I shall be with you ! ** 

"Yes, you will be with me, but to-day you have been with 
me too long. That may arouse suspicion. So go I Let me 
act for you. Act for yourself ! do not be daunted by any 
difficulties ; think of the goal that awaits you. Go! " 

The count took his leave with a sigh, while Madame Brandt 
succeeded with difficulty in concealing her impatience and 
her desire to be alone. She looked after him with a scorn- 
ful smile when he finally left her. 

" Vain fool," she murmured, with a shrug. ** He deserves 
to be deceived, for he is an idiot I But now I will see what 
this costly box contains." 

She few to the table and hastily raised the lid. A cry of 
surprise broke from her lips and her eyes glowed with pleas- 
ure as brightly as the diamonds in the case. 

" This is, indeed, a royal gift," she whispered, breathlessly; 
" more than royal, for I do not believe that Frederick is capa- 
ble of giving a woman such diamonds. But I have earned 
them by my wonderful comedy acting. This unfortunate 
count is now firmly convinced that I am the most noble, un- 
selfish, loving creature on earth I When I saw this great case 
coming out of his pocket, how my heart beat, how hard it 
was to restrain my hands from reaching to grasp the precious 
treasure. Yet I succeeded in appearing to decline it, mastered 
my impatience, and did not open it in his presence I Else he 
would, despite my effort, have seen my delight in my eyes, 
and that might have led the poor fool to question the unself- 
ishness of my love. Manteuffel himself could hardly have 
acted more skilfully." 

She laughed aloud in the excess of her joy and closed the 
case, shutting it carefully veithin her writing-desL 

" Now to the queen mother," she said. " The mine is laid, 
I will light the fire and bring on the explosion ! I must 
hint to the queen that the marriage of the pretty Laura with 
Count Voss is necessary to prevent trouble in the royal 
family. I must — eh Men, nous verrons ! I hear the queen's 
voice already ; she has begun her promenade in the garden, 
and I must not be absent ! " 

She took her hat and shawl and hastened away to the 
garden. 
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CHAPTEE XXYHL 
THE QUEEN AS WOOER. 

Thi; queen dowager was loitering in the garden of Mont- 
bijou, She seemed unusually cheerful, and her proud, grave 
eyes were lighted witli a milder, friendlier gleam than hei-e- 
tofore. She had good reason too for being cheerful, for her 
bold wishes, cherished in vain so many years, seemed now 
about to be realised, and aU the fine promises which her eon 
had made at bis first visit were being kept. She had already 
received the fii^t monthly installment of her three-fold widow's 
pension, her retiime had been increased and established upon 
a truly royal footing, and tbo Idng had told her yesterday that 
he should himself select the site of her new palace to-day. 
Moreover, the homage which she received from the whole 
court, and especially from the favorites and immediate attend- 
ants nf the king, proved what influence was attributed to her 
and how great the importance attached to her favor and ap- 
probation. While Queen Elizabeth Christine had retired to 
her castle of Schunhauaen, where she lived as though in mourn- 
ing, the pleasure palace of Montbijou bad become the meeting- 
place of the whole court. Even tlie young king, who had not 
rejoiced the heart of his queen with a single visit at Schon- 
hauseu, came almost daily to call upon his mother, and a 
brilliant escort of cavaliers accompanied him- So Queen 
Sophia Dorothea bad good reason to he cheerful, and look to 
the future with joyful anticipations. Besides, this 'vvas the first 
time that she had taken Ijer promenade with her own splendid 
rGtiiinCj that had only yesterday been completed and estab- 
lished. "When she looked back, as she occasionally did^ she no 
longer saw the two court ladies alone and bored, but six of 
the most distinguished and beautiful ladies of the nobility, who 
bad boon appointed to her service and were now in convei*sa- 
tion with four cavaliers whom the king had selected. She lis- 
tened to them chattering with her mai^shalj Count Rhedern, 
noticed the merry laugh of the newly nominated maid-of- 
honor, Louise von Schwerin, and the soft, melodious voice of 
the beautiful Launx von Panne witz, whose grace and beauty 
liad impressed even her spouse, the dead king, who had actu- 
ally for a few weeks been enamoured of Laura. 

Count Rhedern had besought the queen mother io grani 
him her assistance and mediation. He had begged her to be 
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his advocate with the king in a delicate matter. The count 
wished to marry, but had not yet obtained the king's consent, 
and would probably obtain it with great difficulty, for the 
chosen of the count's heart was, alas ! no Fraulein of the old 
nobility, but had the misfortune to be only the daughter of a 
Berlin merchant 

*' But I do not understand," said the queen, after the count 
finished his confidential communications, " why you wish to 
marry this lady ; I think the nobiUty of this kingdom is not so 
poor in beauty, and Count Ehedem need surely not descend 
BO low to seek a wife. Look back of you and you will see 
beautiful maidens, all of most strictly noble descent." 

"Tour Majesty is right now as always," sighed Marshal 
Bhedem. "These ladies are beautiful, aristocratic, young, 
and amiable, but one thing is wanting to make them perfect, 
Mamselle Orguelin is neither beautiful, young, nor amiable, 
but she has one quaUty wanting in all these charmers, and for 
this one thing I am forced to marry." 

" Count, you speak in riddles, and, as it seems to me, in 
very doubtful riddlea What is this one thing that Mamselle 
Orguelin has, and for the sake of which you are forced to 
marry?" 

"Your Majesty, this one thing is money ! " 

" Ah I money," said her majesty, smiling. " It is, indeed, 
a fitting thing for a cavalier to marry below his rank for the 
sake of money." 

"Your Majesty, it is precisely because I remember the 
duties which my rank and my escutcheon impose upon me, that 
I have had to bring myself to this unsuitable marriage. Your 
Majesty will pardon me if I venture to lay before you the hid- 
den trouble, the veiled misery of my house I The line of 
Counts Ehedem is an old and illustrious one. My fathers 
were ever rich in virtues, but never rich in money. The vir- 
tue of frugality alone seems to have been always wanting 
among them. They were too generous to refuse anyone a 
request, too proud and extravagant to suit the expenses of 
their noble family to the narrow limits of their incomea 
They mtuntained externally the pomp and splendor of their 
rank, and gnawed in secret the hard crust of poverty. So it 
went from father to son, the debts increasing, the income de- 
creasing ; and if I do not determine to make an end of this 
poverty with one mighty sacrifice, I shall soon exhibit to the 
court and nobility the wretched spectacle of a Count Ehedem 
forced to give up his hotel, his equipage, his furniture, and 
servants, and live like a beggar." 
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"That is, indeed, a ead and urgent case," cried the queeHj 
filled with sympathy. But are there, in our aristocracy, uo 
heiresses whoee fortune might save you ? " 

**None, your Majesty, who like Mamsell© Ch^guelio could 
bring me a milHon,'' 

" A miUioD ! that is a large fortune, and I appreciate yoxir 
being forced to marry the lady, I give you my consent and 
promise you that the king will not refuse you hia own. So 
make your preparations and have no fear, '* 

**Wben your Majesty speaks so I am assure d," said the 
count, with a deep sigh, 

•*And yet you sigh, count.'* # 

'* Your Majesty, one more assent to nay marriage is still 
wanting/' 

" The bride^s own ? " 

"Yes \ and this assent is bound up with another condition, 
which your Majesty alone can fulfil.*' 

The queen laughed. *' That is truly a strange betrothal 
You speak quite seriously of your approaching marriage, and 
are not even betrothed. You speak of your fiancee^ and 
Mademoiselle Orguelin has not given her assent — and whether 
or no she will do so depends, you say, upon me/* 

*' Yes, your Majesty. For this lady, who is as proud of her 
million as though it were the most resplendent family tree, will 
become my wife only upon the condition that she be received 
at court and granted participation in all the coui^t festivities, 
as suits her rank as Countess Ehedem," 

" Truly, this is vast presumption I " cried the queen, with 
an angry frown, A shopkeeper's daughter who caiiies her 
arrogance so far as to aspire to appear at the court of Prus- 
sia I Never shall it be, never can I consent to snch an in nova* 
Tion, for it is ruinous, calculated to weaken the prestige of 
tlie nobiHiy and diminish its highest and best privilege — 
that of cdone approaching royalty. It was this view wliich 
prevented me from receiving the so-called Count N^al at my 
court, although my son has granted him access to hia own, 
and would, as I very well know, be gratified should I follow 
the royal example. But I, as queen, cannot do so. There must 
be a limit which separates royalty from the common world, and 
only unmixed, unblemished nobility can do this. You see, my 
poor count, that this time I cannot accede to your request," 

**AhI your Majesty, take pity upon me. Do but most 
graciously remember that I am ruined and a beggar if tbia 
alhance fail and I cannot marry Mademoiselle Orguelin's 
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"Yes, I had forgotten that," said her majesty, reflecting. 

'* Besides, this is a wholly different case, and I do not think 
that my queen has the same princix^le to follow here as in the 
case of the Boi-dimnt Count NeaL A man always represents 
himself and his line, and no power on earth can give him no- 
bler blood than flows in his veins. But "with a woman it is 
different. She takes her husband's name and is elevated to 
his rank ; she becomes bone of his bone, and can do no harm 
to the prestige of his name. The sons of Count Rhedern will 
always be Counts Rhedern, though their mother be sprung 
from no noble house." 

" T^Tie," said her majesty, " the case differs from that of 
the adventurer NeaL Her husband's rank would cast a veil 
over the newly-made countess." 

" And your Majesty would be the beneficent protectress of 
our family," said Count Rhedern, with a sweetly-insinuating 
tone. "Your Majesty would not only restore my house to its 
ancient standing, but also save for our country Mademoiselle 
OrgueKn's million ; for in case I cannot fulfil the condition 
which she has imposed upon me and assure her the entree at 
court. Mademoiselle Orguelin will many a young Hollander, 
a friend of her father, who has come hither solely to sue for 
the hand of the daughter." 

" Then it is almost a duty to give you this lady to keep her 
million in the country," said the quee^, with a smile. " Your 
request shall be acceded to, and this little millionaire, who so 
longs to appear at court, shall have her way. I will speak to 
my son, the king, to-day, and can say in advance that I am 
certain of his consent" 

And the queen, proud and happy to have an opportunity of 
showing the court what influence she exercised upon her 
royal son, graciously let the count kiss her hand, and listened 
with pleasure to his passionate expressions of thankfulness 
and devotion. Then she dismissed him with a gracious nod 
and commanded him to send her Madame Brandt, whose 
merry voice she had long heard, and who had just been mak- 
ing the cavaliers and ladies laugh with one of her di*oll and 
piquant storiea 

While the mai'shal flew like an arrow to fulfil the com- 
mands of his royal mistress, Sophia Dorothea paced up and 
down with an abstracted smile. Now that she was permitted 
to act as queen to some trifling extent, the woman in her 
stirred again. She found it amusing and delightful to have 
her hand a little in the play in the love affairs of the court 
people, and to arrange marriages like a beneficent fairy. 
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In thia one day two of the most distiDguiahed counts had be- 
sought her support \ for both she was to do tlie wooLng ; 
both expected of ber the fortune and future splendor of their 
housea. She was flattei-ed and stimulrUed by these apphca- 
tionSj and was therefore in Ler best and most gracious humor 
when she received Madame Bmndt and began a conTcrsatioii 
with hen At first the conversation turned upon indifferent 
thingSj but Madame Brandt knew very well why the queen 
had granted her an especial interriew. She held the light 
ready which was to spring the mine tliat had been laid be- 
neath the love and happiness of poor Ia.ura von Panne- 
witz. 

'* Did you know," the queen asked, suddenly, *' that we have 
a pair of lovers at our court ? " 

*' A pair of lovei-s 1 " repeated Madame Brandt, with such 
visible surpnse and fear that the queen's attention was ar- 
rested by it, 

" You are so alarmed," she added, with a smile, *' that one 
liight suppose we were living in a cloister and it was a crime 
to speak of love and marriage. Or was it only a little anger 
that you knew nothing of the lore story ? " 

*' Pardon, your Majesty," said IMadanae Brandt, softly ; "I 
knew this love-story well, but I could not dream that your 
Majesty had been informed of it/' 

** Then yoa knew of it ? Ah I yes, Fraulein von Panne witz 
is your friend, and it is therefore but natural that she should 
make you the confidante of her love." 

'* I ain, indeed, the confidante of this unhappy and tearful 
love/* said Madame Brandt^ with a sigh ; " but your Majesty 
may be assured that I have left no perBuasions, no pleas un- 
tried, I have even resorted to threats to cure this unfortu- 
nate, enthusiastic young girl of her uuholy, unhappy pas- 
sion/' 

** You might have spared your pains,*' said the queen, with 
a smile, *^for this love is not, as you say, an unholy but a 
happy one 1 Count Yoss came to me this momiug to sue for 
the hand of Fraulein von Pannewitz/' 

** Poor, unhappy Laura ! '" sighed Madame von Brandt, 

"How so?'* cried the queen ; ''you pity her in spite of my 
telling you that Count Yoss is sueing for her hand ? '' 

" But what has Count Yoss to do with Laura's love ? *' aaked 
Madame Brandt, with such well-feigned astonishment that 
the unsuspecting queen might w^ell .be deceived by it 

"How so?" exclaimed the queen, impatiently. "Is it not 
Count Vosa ? Then whom does she love, and who caii have 
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awakened in her an unhappy and tearful love ? Do you know ? 
Can you tell me the name ? " 

" Your Majesty, I know it, but I have pledged my word, with 
a sacred oath upon the Bible, never to let it pass my lipa" 

" It was ill considered to tender such a vow," cried the 
queen, impatiently. 

" Your Mijesty, it was my friend who demanded it of me ; 
and in view of her sorrow and her tears, I could not refuse her 
request, by fulfilling which I gave her the poor consolation of 
pouring out her plaint into the heart of a true and silent 
frieud. And this friendship makes it my duty to beseech 
your Majesty to support the proposal of Count Voss with all 
means at command of your royal power, and even to force my 
poor Laura, if necessary, to* this marriage." 

" How so ? You say she loves another, and yet you wish 
me to compel her to marry Count Voss ? " 

" Your Majesty, there is no other means of saving two noble 
and devoted hearts from the errors of their unholy passion. 
L lura is a most chaste, noble, and virtuous maiden ; but she 
is in love, and every woman grows weak at last under the tears 
and anger, the passionate glow of the beloved." 

"So her love is returned?" 

" Your Majesty, Laura would have maintained her maidenly 
pride in the face of an unrequited love I " 

" And still you call this love unholy and tearful ? " 

" I call it so and it is so, for there are unconquerable ob- 
stacles in its way. A chasm lies between the lovers across 
which they can never join handa They would be forced to 
plunge into its depths before they could be united ! And 
every word which these two unhappy beings speak of their 
love is an oflfence —yes, an act of high treason I " 

" High treason ! " cried the queen, her eyes flashing with 
indignation. "Now I understand you. This proud, pre- 
sumptuous maiden ventures to raise her eyes as high as 
though she were a princess of royal blood. In the arrogance 
of her beauty she aspires, perhaps, to play the role of a Main- 
tenon or a La Valliure. Yes, I understand all now, her senti- 
mental pallor, her sighs, her melancholy smile, her change of 
color when I told her that the king was coming hither with 
his court to-day. Yes, so it is, Fraulein von Pannewitz 
loves " 

** Oh ! your Majesty, have mercy, and do not speak the 
name. For I should ha^ to deny it, and that were a crime 
against your Majesty ; or if I admitted it, I must be unfaith- 
ful to my oath and my friend ! Your Majesty in your wisdom 
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has understood what I ventured only half to hint at, and my 
noble queen knows now why a speedy marriage with Count 
Voss seems the only means of saving both these great and 
noble hearts, >vhich must otherwise consume themselves with 
vain longings or succumb to a passion stronger than their 
sense of duty." 

" Fraulein von Panne witz shall decide within the present 
hour'to become the bride of Count Voss," cried the queen, im- 
periously. '* Woe to her if she dare refuse ; if her impudent 
arrogance goes so far as to cherish a passion which I have 
determined to destroy with the whole force of my royal will." 

" May your Majesty follow implicitly the wisdom of your 
royal souL I would only beg you not to tell poor Laura who 
it is from whom your Majesty has learned her unfortunate 
secret." 

" I promise you that," said the queen, who turned about 
with unwonted rapidity, wholly forgetting her royal dignity 
in her angry haste, and hastened directly to her retinue, 
which paused as she approached, and took up its position at 
each side of the allee. At that moment a lackey in the royal 
livery was seen hastening from the palace. He approached 
Fraulein von Pannewitz and whispered a message in her eaift. 
Theonaid of honor hastened at once k) the queen, and bowing 
low, said : 

" Her majesty the reigning queen has just arrived, and in- 
quires whether your Majesty is disposed to receive her." 

The queen did not reply at once. She looked with an an- 
nihilating expression of contempt at the young girl who stood 
before her with downcast eyes, all humility and devotion, 
saemiug to feel the whole weight of the queen's scorn without 
raising her eyes* for she blushed deeply, and a pained, anxious 
expression spread over her features. The queen saw that 
Laura, blushing thus, was bewitching, and would gladly have 
trodden her under foot, to punish her for such highly trea- 
sonable beauty. She felt it impossible to be silent longer, to 
postpone the crisis. The crater of her anger flamed high, 
and the destroying stream of lava must break forth. The 
queen was now merely a passionate, reckless woman, nothing 
more ; controlled solely by her anger and the might of her 
insulted pride. ^ 

" I will go to receive her majesty," she said, with trembling 
lips. " Her majesty has come without ceremony, and I will 
therefore receive her without formality. You may all remain 
here, Fraulein von Pannewitz alone will accompany me." 
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CHAPTER XXEL 
THE PROPOSAL OF MABBUGE. 

The first greetings had been exchanged by the queens, the 
first questions of politeness and etiquette asked and answered. 
Sophia Dorothea had given her hand to Queen Elizabeth 
Clmstine, and led her into the little salon adjoining the gar- 
den salon, in which she was wont to receive the intimate cir- 
cle of her court The doors of the garden salon were open, 
and the two ladies-in-waiting of the reigning queen were seen 
standing with Laura von Pannewitz, to whom they occasion- 
ally addbressed a question or observation, receiving brief, fleet- 
ing, whispered replies The wrathful, annihilating glance of 
the queen had made Laura's heart palpitate, and filled her 
with a dull, dreadful fear. She felt that the crisis of her fate 
was approaching, and prayed God to give her strength to I'e- 
sist aU evil ; yet she was not trembling for hei*self but for her 
\^loved, and for his sake alone she was determined to bear 
the worst and meet her fate imdaunted. She did not wish to 
die, to succumb, for she knew that he would die with her. 
Silently she renewed the oath of love and invincible fidelity 
which she had vowed for him. Suddenly she heard the hard, 
imperious voice of the queen mother pronounce her name, 
and, looking up, saw her standing in the door of the adjoin- 
ing room. 

** I request the queen's ladies to go into the garden," said 
Sophia Dorothea, "to my ladies in waiting.* Fraulein von 
Pannewitz, stay here." 

The ladies bowed low and left the room. Laura von Pan- 
newitz remained. She stood erect with folded hands in the 
middle of the salon. Her face was deathly pale, her lips 
trembled, but her eyes, raised to heaven, glowed with heroic 
courage. As Sophia Dorothea pronounced her name, Laui*a 
pressed both hands to her heart as though she would still its 
anxious beating ; and, her head sunk upon her breast, she 
meekly and submissively obeyed the call of her mistress. 
At the door of the second salon she paused, awaiting in 
silence the queen's further commands. Sophia Dorothea not 
speaking at once, Laura slowly raised her head, looking at 
both queens, who had seated themselves upon a divan oppo- 
site the door. The eyes of both were fastened upon her. 
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The expression of the queen mother was proud and stern 
and a contemptuous smile played about her lips, while Eliza- 
beth Christine gazed with a look of boundless pity at the 
poor girl, leaning against the door like a lily broken by the 
storm. 

" Fraulein von Pannewitz," said Sophia Dorothea, after a 
long pause, **I have called you because I desire to speak with 
you upon a subject of importance ; and as it bears no post- 
ponement, her majesty has given me permission to speak of 
it in her presence. Listen, therefore, with attention, and 
weigh each one of my words ! I have hitherto treated you 
with aflfectionate kindness ; I have always let you see in me a 
considerate mistress, a motherly fnend. Now I require of 
you the unconditional, silent obedience which I, as your 
queen a«d mistress, have a right to demand. You are of a 
noble and distinguished family, which is, however, poor and un- 
able to maintain its children upon a suitably splendid scale. 
Hence I took you to myself, and hence will I now care for 
your future, which shall, God grant it, be both brilliant and 
happy. A rich and noble cavalier has asked me for your 
hand in marriage ; and as he is a wholly fitting and suitablo 
parti I have accepted his proposal, and assured him, in ad- 
vance, of your acceptance." 

The queen was silent and looked questioningly at the young 
girl, still leaning speechless and with bowed head against the 
door. This silent submission, this unmurmuring resignation, 
enraged the queen instead of calming her anger. She took 
this silence for defiance, this humility for obstinacy. 

" Are you not curious to know the name of your future 
husband ? " she asked, shai-ply ; " or is it joy, perhaps, that 
seals your tongue and prevents you from speaking the thanks 
due me for my maternal care ? " 

" Pardon, your Majesty," said Laura, raising her soft eyes 
with a beseeching expression to the queen's stem countenance ; 
** it is not joy which seals my tongue, but reverence for your 
Majesty. I feel no joy." 

" You feel no joy ! " exclaimed the queen, with the savage 
pleasure of the lioness that sees her foe approaching near 
enough to be torn to pieces. " Then you will have to submit 
without pleasure to your marriage. That is all ! And since 
you are so superior to all feminine foibles as not even to be 
curious, I shall have to tell you whose betrothed you are, in 
order that you may be under no misapprehension and may 
not perchance, in the tenderness of your heart, render another 
than your future husband happy in your embraces." 
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Laura uttered a slight cry and her cheeks, which had been 
colorless, were flaming purple. 

" Have mercy, your Majesty I " whispered Elizabeth Chiis- 
tine, laying her hand upon the shoulder of the queen mother. 
" See how this poor girl is suffering/* 

Sophia borothea shrugged her shoulders. " Ah, ball ! 
have we not suffered in our lives? " she said, carelessh. **Is 
there a woman alive who has not wept away the half of her 
heart?" 

"It is true," murmured the queen ; "it is the sad privilege 
of women to weep and suffer," 

" Well," asked Sophia Dorothea; turning again to Laura, 
" it still does not please you to inquire the name of your be- 
trothed ? I must tell you. Mark it well — it is Count Voss 
who has chosen you for his wife, and fi*om now oi^you will 
have to turn your love toward him I " 

Now, at last, Laum turned her eyes upon the cruel queen, 
but the young girl's gaze was no longer mild and pleading ; 
it was firm and deteimined. The queen's impeiious manner, 
instead of subduing this tender, girlish soul, had steeled her 
courage and restored to Laura the consciousness of her own 
dignity. 

" Your Majesty," she said, with mild decision, " love cannot 
be bestowed at command." 

" You mean that you do not love Count Voss ? " cried the 
queen mother, restraining her wrath with difficulty. 

Laura von Pannewitz bowed her head humbly. " Your 
Majesty has guessed aright," she said; "I do not Icvo Count 
Voss." 

" Well," said the queen, with a cruel laugh, " then you will 
marry without love, that is all ! " 

Laura raised her head with a passionate movement. Her 
eyes met those of the queen with a firm, almost wrathful glance. 
From this moment Sophia Dorothea was for her no longer 
queen and mistress, but a mere woman who wished to rob 
another of the most sacred rights and make a slave of her. 

" Your Majesty, pardon me," she said ; " as I said that I do 
not love Count Voss, it follows that I shall never marry him." 

The queen mother sprang to her feet as though stung by 
an adder. " Not marry ! " she repeated, with hoarae, trem- 
bling voice. " But I tell you that you shall marry him, if I 
have to let them drag you to the altar by force." 

" Then would I say * No ' before the altar ! " cried the young 
girl, turning toward heaven a face glowing with heroism. 

The queen uttered a hoai*se ciy and stood like the lioness 
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about to rend her prey. But Elizabeth Christine laid her 
hand upon the raised arm and held it back with gentle force. 
"Your Majesty/* she whispered, softly, "what do you wish 
to do ? You cannot mean to force this poor child to marry 
against her will, and since she does not love the count she 
is but right to refuse him her hand." 

" Ah ! you defend her still ! " cried Sophia Dorothea, beside 
herself. "You do not dream why she refuses to marry the 
count ? You do not comprehend tliat, when a poor, dependent 
maid of honor declines the hand of a rich and blameless 
cavalier, it i3 only because she thinks she has assured her 
future elsewhere ; because in the arrogance of her vain heai*t 
she believes in the possibility of winning a higher lot by her 
coquetiy and well-calculated play? Yet, in spite of its tempt- 
ing outer side, such a lot could mean for her only shame and 
disgrace. Surely she cannot be mad enough to believe that 
her treasonable and unchaste love can be sanctified by the 
blessing of the church I She cannot hope to place her foot 
where the rightful wife of the king alone may stand, where 
the sister of the king of England has stood, where ^e still 
stands, and is determined to repulse the miserable coquette 
who hoped to win a throneby her shameless charms I " 

Laura von Pannewitz uttered a shrill ciy, and, raising her 
arms to heaven, exclaimed, " My God ! my God I this must 
I hear and live ! " 

The queen mother broke into a loud, contemptuous laugh. 
But Elizabeth Christine looked with questioning wonder at 
the scene which she failed to comprehend, though its ti'agic * 
force touched her heart. 

" It is a very heavy and cruel accusation which your Maj- 
esty hui'ls at the head of this young girl. Let us hope that 
she may succeed in justifying herself." 

" Justify herself ! " repeated the queen mother. " Look at 
her ! See how my words have crushed her, and humiliated 
her proud being ! BeUeve me, Elizabeth, this Fraulein whom 
you so generously pity understands my words better than 
your Majesty. And I know well of what I accuse her. But 
you, too, my daughter, must know it. You have a right to 
this, you " 

" Oh ! your Majesty, have mercy ! " cried Laura, falling upon 
her knees and stretching out her arms to the queen in suppli- 
cation. " Speak no further ! Do not humiliate me yet more 
deeply by beti'aying my secret, which on your lips becomes an 
accusation against me. Let us pause at this abyss of shame to 
which your Majesty has hurled me in calling me a miserable 
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coquette. A being so degraded, so trodden under foot cannot 
f luther share the honor of approaching your Majesty. This I 
see, and therefore humbly beg for my dismissal ; not, as your 
Majesty may assume, to lead an independent though shameful 
life, but to flee to some quiet corner of the world where, alone 
and unnoticed, but at least undisgraced, I can weep over the 
beautiful and innocent dream of my life, from which your 
Majesty has awakened me with such hard words." 

She was wondrously beautiful in this kneeling attitude, 
with raised aims and pale, noble face bedewed with tears. 
Sophia Dorothea saw tlds, and was only the more embittered, 
more cruel in consequence. 

"Ah! she dares to reproach me. She has retained so 
much consciousness of her shame that she trembles to hear 
what she did not tremble to do. Listen, my daughter, you 
who Jiave so .soft and pitiful a heart for this Fr^ulein, you 
who, when I have spoken, will detest and curse her as I do, 
and as you are justified in doing I Believe me, Elizabeth, I 
know ^1 your son*ow, I know the secret history of your noble, 
proud, and reserved heart ! Ask this maiden the source of 
your soiTOW and your suffering, ask her the cause of your 
teai'S and your lonely nights of weeping. Demand of her the 
restitution of your ruined happiness, your blighted hopea 
Fraulein Laura von Pannewitz must restore you all this, for it 
is she who has taken it, she is the beloved of the king I " 

"Of the king!" cried Elizabeth, filled with pain, while 
Laura let her hands fall from her face, which had been buried 
in them, and looked at the queen with confused, astonished 
eyes. 

" Yes, of the king," replied Sophia Dorothea, whose excited 
blood flowed to her head until it swam and she was scarcely 
able to maintain the appearance of outward calmness. " She 
is the beloved of the king, and for that reason declines to 
marry Count Voss. But patience, patience ! Let her not yet 
triumph, and if she dares to love my son, the son of Sophia 
Dorothea, King Frederick, let her remember that Doris Rit- 
ter, too, loved him and was loved by him, and was lashed 
through the streets for doing so ! " 

Laura von Pannewitz uttered so terrible a cry that even the 
queen mother paused for a moment and felt a sort of pity for 
the poor, broken-hearted girl who lay at her feet like a gazelle 
felled by a fatal shot, writhing in agony. But she dared not 
yield toJihis pity, betray her weakness, of which she was 
ashamed. She took the young queen's hand and said, darting 
a last contemptuous glance at Laura : " Come, my daughter, 
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let us torture ourselves no longer with the sight of this Frau- 
lein, whose tears, let us hope, are called forth by remorse and 
repentance. May she allay our just wrath by determining to- 
day to accept the hand of the count voluntarily, without forc- 
ing us to harsher measures. Then we may, perhaps, cease to 
despise her. Come, my daughter ! " She took the young 
queen's hand and accompanied her through the salon to the 
door which led to the boudoir. Sophia Dorothea threw back 
the heavy portiere with a violent movement and went away. 
But Elizabeth Christine did not follow her at once. She 
looked backward to the trembUng figure lying there on the 
floor, and the sight of the pale, noble face touched her. 

"Pardon me, your Majesty, if I do not follow you at once," 
said the young queen ; and going to the tVaulein she con- 
tinued, with a wan smile, ** I should like to speak a few words 
with Fraulein von Pannewitz, and I think I have a right to do 
so. 

The queen mother felt a cruel satisfaction at these worda 

"Ah! my daughter," she said, "^ven your kindness and 
patience are exhausted, and you feel that here no pardon is 
possible, but only contempt and wrath. Yes, speak withher I 
Let her feel the whole force of your indignation. Your words 
will have annihilating weight with this criminal. But hasten, 
for the king will appear very soon with his court." 

The queen mother let fall the portiere, and closed the 
inner door of her boudoir. She would hear nothing of Eliz- 
abeth's conversation with the maid of honor. She needed 
quiet to regain her self-possession and prepare for receiving 
the king. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MISUNDERSTANDING. 



The young queen, whom the people called, with an irony 
which she alone could feel, the reigning queen, was alone mth 
Laura von Pannewitz. For a moment she was faint and power- 
less to speak. New, unwonted, stormy feelings made tumult 
in her resigned soul. One moment she experienced all the 
torture of jealousy, anger, the humiliation of rejected love. 
Leaning against the wall, she gazed across at her who lay 
wringing her hands and weeping upon the floor, who, never- 
theless; called a happiness her own which to possess Eliza- 
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beth would gladly have given years of her life. At last she 
had found her for whose sake ^he was herself rejected. At 
last she stood face to face with the envied, happy being whom 
the king loved. This was the despoiler of her happiness ! A 
wild pleasure reigned for a moment in her breast, at seeing 
that being bathed in tears, writhing humiliated at Elizabeth's 
feet 

But this passionate feeling soon died away. Elizabeth was 
too tender and noble a woman to yield long to such stormy 
emotions. She experienced a certain melancholy joy at seeing 
that it was not coldness of heart, but love, which estranged 
the king from his wife, and her sense of justice recognized 
that this woman whom the king loved was iuore attractive than 
herself, with her silent, prosaic beauty. Her love for her hus- 
band was so free from egotism, so full of re&ignation and 
generosity, that she experienced a feeling of thankfulness for 
this woman who created for her husband the happiness which 
she had not been able to grant him. 

With a noble, truly royal expression in her beautiful face, 
she approached the maid of honor, who still lay weeping with 
covered face upon the floor, and had not noticed the presence 
of the queen. 

" Stand up," said Elizabeth, mildly. " It is not fitting for 
you to weep. A woman whom the king loves must not, like 
any other, fall upon her knees and mourn ! " 

Laura withdrew her hands from her face, and looked up at 
the queen almost joyfully. 

"God has heard my prayer," she said. "He wills it not 
that your Majesty despise and condemn me. He grants my 
prayer for the opportunity of justifying myself in your eyes." 

" Justify ! " repeated Elizabeth. " Ah ! believe me, in ray 
eyes you are already justified. You ai'e young, beautiful, 
talented, merry. You have a rare gift of convei'sation, with a 
spiiited, witty answer for every piquant word. All this has 
attracted the king's attention to you, won his love. And with 
that all is said, for it is impossible for any woman to resist 
when the king loves her. So I pardon you, and I beg you 
to fill your whole soul with the one thought that it is your 
duty to make the king happy. This is what I had to say to 
you, nothing more. Farewell ! " 

She was about to go, but Laura held the hem of her dress. 

" Oh ! your Majesty," she cried, beseechingly, " hear me ; 
do not leave me under this cruelly false impression, with this- 
shameful suspicion. Do not think that I am so demoralized, 
BO bare of every feminine feeling that the laws of the church 
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and of morals no longer exist for me. Oh, believe me, that 
the husband of my queen is sacred in my eyes I If I really 
had the misfortune, as your Majesty believes, to love his maj- 
esty otherwise than with the devotion of a loyal subject, I 
would rather die than do anything, or even think anything, 
which might oflfend against your Majesty's rights. Unhappy 
and blameworthy as I am, your Iklajesty must not hold me a 
criminal Nay ! I am not the beloved of the king I Never 
has his majesty distinguished me by one word, one look. 
Never have I felt for him anything else than the most obedi- 
ent, respectful loyalty." 

" Ah ! " said the queen, sadly, " you repudiate him, you have 
not even the courage to be proud that the king loves you. 
You must feel that you are greatly to blame I " 

" O my God ! " moaned Laura, utterly despairing. " She 
does not believe me." 

** No, I do not believe you, Laura, for I saw how you started 
and turned pale when the queen accused you of this love 
for her son ; but I have ^ot heard you try to clear your- 
self." 

"I did not know that the queen mother spoke of her son 
Frederick," murmured Laura, blushing deeply, and speaking 
so low that the queen did not hear. her. 

" Do not make farther denials," continued Elizabeth ; 
" confess a passion for which every woman on earth must 
envy you, and I forgive you I Do not believe what the queen 
told you. I have nothing to ask of you, for I lack nothing ; I 
do not weep, do not complain, do not, as she said, pass my 
nights in tears, I do not mourn a life's lost happiness. No, I 
am content and reconciled to my fate, provided that I know 
the king is happy. But should this be one day otherwise, 
should you prove faithless to the high duty of making him 
happy, then, Laura, I withdraw this my pardon ; then shall I 
curse you remorselessly, shall be in my own person your ac- 
cusing conscience as I now seek to bless you ! " 

" No, no, you must not go ! " cried Laura, deeply moved 
by Elizabeth's nobility and greatness of soul. " Believe me, 
have mercy upon me. I suffer enough without this. This 
dreadful accusation was not needed to punish me for a love 
which, however much to be condemned, is at least not crim- 
inal or sinful I As true as God is over us and hears me, it is 
not the king whom I love. But you turn from me again ! O 
your Majesty " 

Suddenly Laura was silent and a shudder passed over her 
whole frame. She had heard the voice of her lover ; it seemed 
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to her that God had sent him to rescue her, to clear her 
from the shameful suspicion that rested upon her. 

The door of the salon opened and Prince Augustus Will- 
iam appeared upon the threshold. His face was carefree and 
bright, for he had come to greet his mother, of whom he had 
been told that she was in this room and had commanded that 
no one be announced. But she had always given her sons 
the privilege of entering unannounced. Prince William 
wished to-day, as usual, to use his privilege, wished it the 
more as he had been told that Fr^ulein von Pannewitz was 
with the queen ; so a jesting greeting was upon his lips as he 
entered the salon and met the extraordinary scene trans- 
piring there. Laura upon her knee^ her face pale and dis- 
torted, and before her the queen, proudly erect, making no 
effort to lift the young girl from her kneeling, humble atti? 
tude. Such a picture fiie proud and tender lover could not 
endure. The passionate blood of the HohenzoUerns awoke in 
him, and the hot waves of anger mastering his brain, he for- 
got all considerations of reseiTC.^ With a bound he was at 
her side, Hfting her from the floor with passionate force, and 
demanding, with eyes flashing rage : 

" What is the meaning of this scene ? why are you weeping, 
LauiH ? why upon your knees, you who are so holy, pure, and 
innocent that all the world might kneel in reverence before 
you ? And you, madame, permit this angel to humble herself 
in the dust before you ! How have you dared to wound her ? 
What have you done to her, that this noble face is bathed in 
tears ? Oh, madame, I require an adequate account of this ; I 
demand it in the name of honor, love, and justice, for Laura 
is my betrothed and I have a right to defend her I " 

** Now she will no longer accuse me of an adulterous pas- 
sion," whispered Laura, clinging, faint and weak, to her be- 
trothed. 

"Your betrothed?" said the queen, vnth a sorrowful 
smile. "Ah I hpw young you are and how confiding, my 
brother, to believe in the possibility of such a union." 

" She will be my wife," he cried, ardently. " I have sworn 
it, and I shall keep my word. I have courage to defy all 
storms and to brave every danger ; I fear no condemnation of 
the world nor of my brother. Our love is pure and honor- 
able, free before God, the king, and aU the world. Go, be- 
tray to the king, madame, a love which some accident has 
doubtless revealed, and for the sake of which you must have 
been wounding and insulting this dear and noble being, since 
I found her on her knees before you, weeping ! " 
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" It is true, I have insulted her," said the queen, softly ; " I 
doubted her word, her assurances. But the Fraulein herself 
knows that this insult was unintentional, and that I was under 
a false impression for which not I, but the queen mother, was 
responsible." 

** How so ? Does my mother, too, know of our love ? asked 
the prince, in astonishment. 

" She believes, or rather she is convinced, that Fraulein von 
Pannewitz loves the king and is loved by him. She therefore 
ovei'whelmed her with reproaches and commanded her to 
marry Count Voss, who has sued for her hand." 

The prince pressed his half-fainting, still weeping loved one 
to his heart with passionate force. " Ah ! They wish to tear 
thee away from me. But my arms shall hold thee and my 
breast be thy shield to protect thee ! Nay, do not tremble, 
my Laura, and do not weep. As we are here united arm in 
arm, so shall we now approach the king, so will I show thee 
to the whole court and say, "This is my betrothed ; I have 
given my oath of eternal fidelity, and never shall it be 
broken 1 " 

" Hush, be silent ! " cried the queen ; " let not your mother 
hear these words, and most of all, do not betray your sad secret 
to the king I When you have spoken it you ai-e lost, and his 
remorseless severity will strike you both." 

" Then you will not tell him what you have seen and heard 
here ? " asked the prince, in astonishment. ** You have the 
courage to keep a secret from your husband ? " 

" Oh I " said the queen, with a sorrowful smile, " my whole 
life, thought, experience is a secret from him. No, my 
brother, I shall not betray you, either to my husband or your 
mother. But have a care that no one else learns of this un- 
happy union, that must, alas ! cause you much suffering. Be 
prudent and wise. Leave the queen mother under the erro- 
neous impression that it is the king whom Laura loves, she 
Vv'ill the less suspect yourself and her eyes will be less sharp 
than they otherwise would be ! Thus can you obtain, per- 
haps, an occasional conversation unattended, a moment of un- 
disturbed companionship, and that in your position is always 
happiness. But now hear my request Never speak to me 
of this love which an accident has revealed to me, and I shall 
strive from this moment to forget. Never remind me that I 
am cognizant of a relation which, in the eyes of the king and 
your mother, is punishable and im pardonable, and of which 
it were my duty to give notice at once. So long as you are 
happy, so long as you can place your love under the protec- 
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tion of secrecy, I sbjill see and know nothing of your union 1 
But one day, when storm and ruin surge over you, come to 
me. Then, my brother, you shall find in me a faithful friend, 
who will open her arms to you and weep with you over your 
lost happiness/' 

** O my queen, how noble, how generous you are ! ** cried 
Laura, pressing her Ups to the hand oifered her. But Elizabeth 
did not tolerate this humble testimony of love, she drew the 
young girl to herself, and pressed a tender kiss upon her hot, 
tremblmg hpa 

'* Among those who weep and suffer there is no difference 
of i*ank," she said. "I am for you not the queen, but a sister 
who understands and will heal your sorrow ! When you are 
weary of weeping alone, come to me at Schdnhausen. There 
you will find no amusements or noisy pleasures, but a dusky, 
quiet garden, among whose mighty tree-tops one seems to 
hear the consolation of the voice of God. You will find quiet, 
shady places, where you may weep unobserved, and a friend 
who will never ask the source of your teara" 

"I will come," said Laura, in a choking voice. "I know 
well that I shall soon need this comfort, for my happiness will 
soon come to an end." 

"And may I come too, my noble, generous sister?" asked 
the prince. 

** Yes," she said, with a smile, "you may come, but only 
when Laura is not there. And now I entreat you, for your 
own safety, let us break off this conversation. Dry your 
eyes, Fraulein von Pannewitz, and try to smile. Then pray 
go down and summon my ladies in the garden. But you, 
my brother, come with me to your mother, who is there in 
her cabinet." 

" No," he said, passionately, ** I cannot see her now, I should 
not have strength to be quiet and indifferent, and to hide the 
pain that tortures me." 

" O brother ! " sighed the queen, " we princes have no 
right to show our pain. It is the sorrowful privilege of our 
rank to conceal our suffering ; come I The queen, who is filled 
with wrath, will receive you with a smile, none the less, and 
we, who are sad and filled with pain, will smile as welL 
Come ! " 

" Let me say one word more to my Laura," begged the 
prince ; and as he accompanied the young girl through the 
room to the door, he laid his arm about her slender waist and 
pressed a kiss upon her lustrous black hair. 

"Laura," he whispered, softly, "Laura, dost thouremem- 
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ber thy vow ? Wilt thou be faithful to it ? Will my mother's 
threats find thee strong and courageous ? Thou wilt not bow 
thy head nor let them so far humiliate thee as to force thee 
to accept the hand of this Count Voss, who would tear thee 
from me ? " 

She gave him one glowing look of decision. " They may 
kill me, but they cannot force me to be unfaithful to myself," 
she said. 

He laid his hand as if with a blessing upon her beautiful 
head, and smiled at her. The whole history of that noble, 
chaste, and holy love lay in that smile, and in the glance with 
which she answered it. 

"Dost thou know," he asked her, further, " that thou hast 
promised me to meet me now and then in yonder green- 
house ? " 

" I know it," she replied, blushing deeply. 

"Well, then, Laura, after a few days we must part ! The 
king will make a pleasure journey and has requested me to 
accompany him. I must obey." 

" Ah, my God I They wish to remove you at once. I shall 
never see you again ! " sighed Laura, pressing her lover's hand 
upon her bosom, as though she would detain him. 

** We shall meet again," he answered, confidently ; " but to 
give me courage to leave you, you must grant me the one 
fiivor of seeing you to say adieu. So listen to me. The day 
of our departure is not yet fixed. Whenever it is determined, 
I shall come hither and tell my mother of it in your presence. 
On the evening before our departure I shall be in the green- 
house and await you there. Shall I wait in vain, Laura ? " 

" No," she whispered, softly, " I shall be there " — and fleeing 
before her own words, she hastened toward the garden salon. 
The prince looked after her with a delighted smile, then 
turned feo offer his arm to escort his sister-in-law to the queen 
mother. But the young queen was not there. 3he had not 
wished to be witness and accomplice of thia agreement, and 
had preferred to go alone to the queen mother. The prince, 
jieldiug to the first boisterous impulse of his heart, was about 
to hasten after JVaulein von Pannewitz to accompany her in 
the garden, when the loud cry of the watch was heard without, 
followed by the blast of trumpets. 
13 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A SOmfiB AT THE QUEEN DOWAGEE^S. 

" The king is coming," whispered Augustus William, and 
strode with a sigh toward the boudoir of the queen mother. 
But the door opened and the two queens hastened forth to 
go to the gai'den salon to welcome the king. Both faces were 
disturbed and deeply moved. Sophia Dorothea felt a sort of 
awe and dread of the meeting with her son, who might, per- 
haps, read in the reddened eyes of his sweetheart the stoiy of 
the past hour, and be angiy that they made her weep. She 
was obliged to confess that she had, perhaps, gone too far — 
let her rage master her too completely — and this made her 
constrained and ill at ease. 

Elizabeth Christine was not uneasy, but deeply moved. 
Her heart beat longingly at this meeting with her husband, 
whom she had not seen since coronation day, with whom she 
had not spoken since the fateful and sorrowful conversation 
of that memorable night. For not once had the king ad- 
dressed her on coronation day, once only had he taken her 
hand, and that was after the homage, when he had led her 
into the circle of the assembled court and said : " See, this ia 
your queen." 

Both ladies were so moved, so occupied with their own 
thoughts that, hastening through the salon, they scarcely ob- 
served the prince, who had stepped aside to let them pass. 
The queen mother nodded to him abstractedly, then turned 
again to Elizabeth, who had scarcely patience to maintain the 
slow, measured pace of the queen mother instead of hasten- 
ing forward to meet her husband. 

" If this Pannewitz complains to him, I shall have a dread- 
ful scene," said Sophia Dorothea to herself. 

*' She will not complain," answered Elizabeth. 

" AH the worse, for then she will play the generous, injured 
woman," cried the queen, bitterly, "and that I shall still less 
forgive than a complaint." 

The doors opened, the king, accompanied by his retinue and 
that of both the queens, entered the salon. The expression 
of both ladies changed instantly. No feature betrayed dis- 
quiet. Both greeted him with calm brows and innocent 
smiles. The king hastened to his mother, and bowing low 
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before her, tenderly kissed her proffered hand, greeting her 
with reverent and cordial expressions of affection. Then he 
turned to his wife, and made a formal, ceremonious bow. 
But he neither offered to take her hand nor spoke one word. 
Elizabeth Christine responded with a bow, and as she bent 
her head suppressed a tear. The queen mother's face was 
now glowing and triumphant once more. The king knew 
nothing thus far, and it was only necessary to prevent his 
speaking with Laura alone and unobserved. Her eye roamed 
in the direction of the court ladies, and she observed the 
young girl talking with Prince Augustus WiUiam, her face 
serious and unembarrassed. 

"I shall prevent her speaking alone with the king," 
thought the queen, with rejoicing. 

Prom this moment Sophia Dorothea was in so merry a 
mood that her spirits seemed to animate her son. There was 
a play of witty jests hither and thither, a strife of bona mots in 
which the queen yielded naught to her son, and seemed at 
times to excel him. Elizabeth stood silent and sorrowful 
at one side, and when at intervals the king's glance, as though 
by chance, flitted past her face, it seemed contemptuous and 
repellani Then her cheeks grew whiter, and she retained 
vdth dijficulty the stereotyped smile upon her Hps. The 
queen mother proposed a walk in the garden, then an im- 
provised ball in the Hghted halls, as the court mourning still 
forbade all formal festivities. 

" But why go seeking for flowers in the garden when there 
are so many charming ones here ? " asked the king, aloud, his 
smiling glance straying about the circle of court ladies, who 
all blushed deeply with modestly dovmcast eyes. Three pairs 
of eyes followed this glance of the king with exact attention. 

"He had scarcely noticed Laui'a," thought the queen 
mother, with a long breath of relief. 

"He scarcely saw me," thought Elizabeth Christine, with a 
sigh. 

"He did not pause an instant at any of the faces," thought 
PoUnitz, " so it is clear that he gives a preference to none of 
them. I shall succeed with my beautiful Doris." 

The king, whose only intention in making his proposition 
had been to relieve his mother, whose afflicted foot and in- 
creasing weight made walking increasingly difficult, now led 
her to a sofa, silently bowing to his wife and reaching her his 
left hand to lead her to the same seat. Sophia Dorothea, 
who noticed every gesture, every syllable of her son on that 
day, observed this cruel silence, and pitied the poor, pale,' si- 
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lent wife. So the queen mother bent toward the king, who 
was leaning, hat in hand, against the high back of the sofa. 

" My son," she whispered, softly, " I Uiink you have not ad- 
dressed one word to your wife this day." 

The king's face darkened. " Madame," he answered, in the 
same low tone, but harshly, " madame, Elizabeth Christine is 
my queen but not my wife." 

And, as though fearing further discussion, he beckoned 
Marquis Algarotti and Count Chazot to approach and partici- 
pate in the conversation of the two queens. 

Suddenly a lady appeared who was entitled to be presented 
to the queen, having apparently just aiTived. This lady was 
of a striking pallor, which was the more conspicuous because 
of her black costume relieved by no flower or other decora- 
tion. Her eyes, deep in their sockets, glowed with feverish 
bnghtness, her thin lips, upon which a labored smile played, 
were firmly closed, as though to suppress a cry or sigh. No 
one could have recognized in this pale, majestic, slowly mov- 
ing figure the " Tourbillon " of old, the merry, arro^mt, irre- 
pressible Madame Moiien. No one could have dreamed that 
her beauty, once so fresh, rosy, luxuriant, could attain in so 
few months this sad, grave character. This was Madame 
Morien's first appearance at the court of the queen mother, 
and people said that she was just recovering from a long and 
serious Slness. No one knew the nature of this illness, and 
the backbiting, insidious court people whispered divers scorn- 
ful and injurious suggestions about it among themselves. 
They said Madame Morien had become ill of the withdx*awn 
love of Frederick, suffering from a cold which had attacked, 
not herself but the king. They hinted that she was afflicted 
with a new consumption, not of the lungs but the heart, a 
repetition of the malady which had afflicted Dido when cniel 
^neas deserted her. 

The queen mother received the beautiful, pale woman very 
graciously, reaching her hand to be kissed and smiling con- 
descendingly. 

"It is a whole eternity since we have seen you hereT bar- 
oness," she said. "It seems you have wished to be invisible, 
and quite forgotten that we rejoice to see you." 

" Your IVIajesty is very good to remember that," said Mad- 
ame Morien, softly. " Death almost made me a candidate for 
oblivion, and I surely should not have ventured to-day to ap- 
proach your Majesty with my pale, sad face, if your express 
command had not emboldened me to do so." 

There was something in the low, suffeiing tone of Madame, 
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Morion's voice which aroused pity and disarmed even the 
anger of the young queen. For the first time since the ban- 
quet at Eheinsberg, Elizabeth Christine now met this woman, 
who had suflfered and wept so much. And in view of the pale 
face, she forgave her all the pain she herself had suffered 
through Madame Morien. For, with the instinct of a loving 
heart, the queen guessed all the terrible affliction of her rival, 
that it was the same as her own, that she was consuming her- 
self in the woe of a despised and rejected love. For the kiug 
had no glance or greeting for his "bewitching Leontine," 
seemed not to have observed her presence, and quietly con- 
tinued his conversation with Chazot and Algarotti, without 
considering Madame Morien's deep reverence worthy of rec- 
ognition. 

" I have some news for your Majesty, too," said the kinjr, 
turning to the queen. " We are about to transform Berlin 
into a temple of science and art and to make it a seat of learn- 
ing. The muses, too, when the mood seizes them, may descend 
from Olympus and always find a hospitable reception in Ber- 
lin. For listen to this last new item. Voltaire comes this 
autumn to Berlin to risit us, and Maupertius, the great scholar, 
who first showed to the world the form of the eaxth, will take 
up his abode with us as President of the Academy of Sciences ; 
Vaucanson, too, who has made a duck that would do no shame 
to the real creation, and soon we can call Eulert from St Pe- 
tersburg, our own." 

" That is all very fine," said Sophia Dorothea, smiling, " but 
I fear your Majesty, when surrounded by so many scholars, 
artists, and poets, will quite forget us poor, ignoi-ant women, 
or banish us from your learned court" 

" That would be banishing pleasure, beauty, happiness, the 
graces, madame, and such barbarity you surely will not attrib- 
ute to the son of my noble and exalted mother," replied the 
king, with a smile. " What were the arts without women ? 
Even the Cathohc Church was wise enough to see that it never 
could draw mankind within the meshes of its net with the 
mere trinity. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and it called a 
woman to its assistance, whose beautiful, mysterious, immacu- 
late virginity is the finest, most piquant, and intoxicating per- 
fume of the miracle-flower of their religion. And what would 
the great paintei*s have been without women, without the 
enchanting sweethearts whom they transformed into holy 
virgins, making of the dainty creatures chaste madonnas be- 
fore whom wise children of men fall on their knees in wor- 
ship to this day, before the eternally feminine, the mysterious 
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yirgin ? How many madonnas Raphael made of his Lais Por- 
narina, and how well Correggio understood transforming his 
enchanting wife into a repentant Magdalen. I have -a real 
disgust for the weeping, sighing Magdalens who, worn out 
with earthly passion, coquette with heaven, and swear the 
same vows of fidelity to God which they have sworn a thou- 
sand times to men and broken a thousand times more. If I 
were in God's place, I should not accept these curious saints, 
for I hate pale, lean, sighing, tearful beauties, and the far- 
ciciil exhibition of their woes could never touch me." 

With these words Ihe king darted a glance for the first 
time in the direction of Madame Morien, and his eye rested 
upon her with a long, cold, penetrating stare. She hsA heard 
every word which he had spoken, and each was like a poi- 
soned dagger thrust into her heart. Though her eyes were 
fixed upon the ground, she felt that his gaze rested upon her, 
and she felt its crushing forca She neither cried out nor 
burat into tears, but, steadily and almost smiling, replied to 
the questions oif Elizabeth Christine, which were meant to 
keep her from hearing the king's cruel words. 

" You have forgotten to mention one great surprise, my 
son," said the queen mother, who wished to turn the conver- 
sation and draw it away from the dangerous domain of relig- 
ion. " You have not mentioned that you have bestowed upon 
this excellent and inquisitive city of Berlin two German news- 
papei's and a French one. Yet I assure you that I always 
await with impatience the day when these papers appear, and 
bury myself in the new and surprising reading-matter which 
makes politics a charming subject of conversation for every- 
one and reports the events of the day most faithfully." 

"Let us hope that these journals may have great events to 
report to us," said the king, gravely ; then, resuming his lighter 
tone, he continued : ** But we are quite forgetting that your 
Majesty promised the ladies a little ball. See how impatient- 
ly our little princesses are watching us, and with what wrath- 
ful looks my little Amalie is trying to pierce me because I 
have obUged her to sit in her fauteuil like a maid of honor, 
while she longs so to dance about us like a merry zephyr. 
Come, my dear little princess sister, and, to appease you, I 
beg the first dance." 

The king gave his hand to his sister andled her into the danc- 
ing-room, whither the queens and the court followed them. 

" Now he will doubtless seek his opportunity of speaking 
to the Pannewitz," thought the queen mother, ** so we must 
take measures." She beckoned her second son, Prince Augus- 
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tus WAiam, to her side. " My son," she said, " I have a tri- 
fling favor to ask of you." 

"Your Majesty knows that you have but to command." 

"I know that you are a good son, ready to serve your 
mother. So listen. I have weighty reasons for wishing that 
the king should not converse for any length of time, alone, 
with Fraulein von Panne witz this evening. I will explain at 
another time why I wish to avoid this. I beg of you, there- 
fore, pay court a little to Fraulein von Pannewitz. Should 
the king approach her, seem not to see his glance of dismissal, 
but mingle unembaiTassed in the conversation, and do not 
leave the lady's side until the king Ims departed. Will you do 
this for me, my son ? " - 

*' I will fulfil exactly the commands of my royal mother," 
said the prince, with perfect gravity. . 

He bowed to his mother, and hastened to obey her com- 
mands, placing himself at Laura's side. The queen mother, 
now wholly quieted, took her place with her daughter-in-law 
and the cavaliers at the card-table, while the king remained in 
the dancing-hall, inviting almost every lady in the room in 
turn. With Madame Morien alone he did not dance, her 
alone he passed unnoticed. Not once did his eye meet hers, 
that followed him everywhere with a tender, beseeching, mel- 
ancholy expression. 

"So sad?" whispered Madame Brandt, who, radiant with 
beauty and merriment, came to her side, having just danced 
with the king. Madame Morien ofi:ered, with a smile, her 
lean, transparent hand. "Dear friend," she whispered " you 
were right ; I should not have come here. I thought myself 
stronger than I am. I thought my mourning would awaken 
his sympathy." 

"Sympathy," laughed Madame Brandt ; " men never have 
sympathy with women — they can only worship or despise 
them. They either place us upon an altar or hurl us in the 
dust under their feet. So we must take care gradually to 
build up so high the altar upon which they mount us, that 
they cannot reach us later to drag us down." 

" You are right," sighed Madame Morien. " I should have 
been more prudent, cold, discreet. But I believed in his 
having a heart, for I loved him." 

" You believed in the heart of a man ! What woman can 
boast that she has* shut up that chasm, and holds its key ? " 

" Yes, the heart of a man is an abyss," said Madame Morien, 
mournfully. "At first they cover it over with flowers, but 
we think we are dwelling in Paradise ; but when the flowers 
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have wilted they no longer sustain our weight, and w^ plunge 
downwaid, to perish miserably in the depths.*' 

Madame Brandt laid her diamond-laden hand upon her 
friend's shoulder, and looked with a mischievous expression 
into her pale face. 

** Dear Morien," she said, "not all the blame must be cast 
upon the men. If a day comes when they free themselves of 
their love, the blame rests quite as much with the women, 
if they misuse their power or do not understand making the 
most of it It is not enough to love and be loved in return. 
Besides love itself, one must possess the tactics of love. 
These tactics are necessaiy. Women who cannot rule the 
heaii they possess soon lose possession. That is your case, 
dear friend. You are too much a woman and too httle a 
diplomatist in your love. You gave way to your feeling too 
completely, and, instead of fanning passion by resistance, you 
went to meet it ; and stimulated by the resistance which you 
found, you have plunged into that abyss in which, poor Leon- 
tine, you have for the moment left health and strength. But 
it must not remain so. You must emerge proud and 
triimiphant. I will give you my hand, will assist you. While 
you ara sighing, I shall be thinking for you. While you are 
weeping, I shall use my eyes for you." 

Madame Morien shook her head sadly. 

" You will only see that he never sees me, has wholly for- 
gotten me." 

" If I see that, I shall close my eyes not to see it. And if 
you see it, you must smile the more brightly, look about you 
the more victoriously. Dearest friend, what has love made of 
you ? Where is your coquetiy and your cleverness ? You 
have become a young girl again, sentimental as a child over 
its first love. But tender as one may be, one must not be 
swallowed up in one^s love, not lose one's individuality. One 
must not be a mere charming something rosy to look at, 
decked with lace like the cushion on which one dreams of 
one's love. In one comer of our devoted heart there must 
always be a tigress hidden away, ready to use her claws to 
tear to pieces him whom she loves, if he venture to spring 
from her. So cease to be a sentimental, tearful Magdalen. 
Be a revengeful, cruel tigress. Besides, you have a biilliant 
object in life outside of your passion. Think of it. Eu*st 
Lady of the Order of Virtue, beaiing the cross of modesty 
upon your chaste breast. What an exalted goal ! You will 
attain it. I bring you the best assurance thereof, an auto- 
graph letter from the empress, such as you wished. You see 
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your conditions are faithfully fulfilled. The empress writes 
you and assures you of her grace, and that the intended order 
shall soon be founded. You know what that * soon ' means. 
The king has, not divorced his wife, so you receive the imperial 
autograph. Now help to get Prince Augustus William 
married to Princess Amalie of Brunswick, and you shall be 
First Lfidy of the Austrian Order of Virtue. There, take the 
empress's letter, first of all." 

And Madame Brandt, plunged her hand in the pocket of 
her satin skirt to draw out the letter. She started and grew 
pale. 

** Heavens! " she murmured, breathlessly, **the letter is not 
in my pocket. Yet I am certain that I pat it there. A few 
moments before I came to you I felt the empress' seal quite 
plainly. The letter was there. Where can it be? Who has 
stolen it from me ? Impossible. I must recover ii It must 
be in my pocket." 

Trembling with fear, in breathless haste Madame Brandt 
drew forth all the small objects hidden in her pocket to see 
whether the hapless letter might not have caught in her gold- 
embroidered handkerchief, or have slidden into the open case 
of her smelling-bottle. She never thought that they might 
be observed, and her disquiet and anxiety seen. And truly no 
one heeded her, for each was busy with his own enjoyment. 

In the dancing-room, the couples were circling about in a 
merry dance to the music. But poor Madame Brandt sought 
ia vain for her letter. Had she lost it, or had it been stolen ? 
Suddenly she remembered that, a little while before, in talk- 
ing with Pdllnitz she had drawn her fan from her pocket. 
Perhaps she had drawn out the note with it. Perhaps 
Pdllnitz had found it, and was seeking Madame Morien to give 
it to her. She looked in vain about the room for Pdllnitz. 

Madame Morien had not noticed her friend's anguish, or 
had forgotten it. She was gazing about in search of the king, 
as vainly as Madame Brandt for POllnitz. 

" I cannot see him," she murmured, sorrowfully. 

"Whom?" asked Madame Brandt, searching her pocket 
once more, in dire anxiety. 

"The king," said Madame Morien, astonished that her 
friend could ask that question. "He must have left the 
dancing-room. A little while ago he was talking with P511- 
nitz, and now " 

"With Pdllnitz?" interrupted Madame Brandt, hastily, 
and her eye roamed once more, anxiously searching for the 
master of ceremonies. Suddenly she uttered a low cry, and a 
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purple flush spread over her face. She had seen the king, and 
their eyes had met, for his sharp, observant glance was directed 
steadily upon her. He was standing aside in a window-niche, 
half-concealed by the long, heavy curtains, staling at both la- 
dies. 

" I see the king," said Madame Morien. 

" And I see PoUnitz standing beside him," sjud Madame 
Brandt She hastily pushed the smelling-bottle case and 
handkerchief into her pocket, and opened her fan to hide her 
flushed, heated face behind it, for the king*s observant look 
alarmed her. 

" Let us make a tour of the halls, dearest Morien," said Ma- 
dame Brandt, rising. *' The heat here smothers me. And I 
should like to search a little for the letter, which I may, per- 
haps, have lost somewhere and can find again." 

" What letter ? " asked Madame Brandt, indifferently. 

Her friend looked at her in amazement 

" Have you heai-d nothing that I've been saying to you ? " 

" Oh, yes ; you said you had given me the autograph letter 
of the Empress of Ausixia." 

"But I have lost that letter, here, in the dancing-room." 

" Then someone vnll find it and give it to me, as it is prob- 
ably addressed to me." 

" Bat, dear Morien, I do beseech you, be not so indifferent. - 
This is a very serious and important matter. If I have really 
lost this letter, and not merely forgotten it in my room, we are 
in danger of being suspected by the king as Austrian spies." 

At mention of the king's name Madame Morien was all at- 
tention and sympathy. 

" Will they be able to read the letter ? Was it not sealed ? " 
she asked. 

" That, indeed ; but with the private seal of the empress, 
and her name encircles the coat-of arms of Austria. Without 
opening the letter it will, therefore, be recognized as coming 
from the Empress of Austria, and will awaken suspicion. But 
listen. It was wrapped in paper which bore no address, but 
which must compromise us both, if people know that it was 
meant for me." 

" And what was in the paper ? " 

" These words : * The enclosed note, dear friend, you will 
have the goodness to forward to its destination. You see, the 
empress keeps her word ; let us do the same, and not forget 
our promise. A happy marriage is a good thing, pleasing not 
alone to GK)d but also to mankind — helping on the <me hand 
to virtue, on the other to a set of diamonds.* " 
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" Was the letter signed ? " 

" No, it was not signed, but if it should find its way into 
the king's hands he will know from whom it comes, for he 
knows Manteuflfers wi-itino^.** 

"Come, come, let us look for it," said Madame Morien, 
anxious and alarmed at last. *' We must have this hapless 
paper again. Come ! " 

She took her friend's arm and went with her down the 
dancing-room, both examining the floor in alarm to see if 
something white were not to be found upon the brown par- 
queti-y. 

"You are right," said the king, emerging from the window- 
niche. " You are right, Pollnitz, they are looking for some- 
thing, and it was therefore Madame Brandt to whom this let- 
ter was addressed. Let them search. They will find ^s little 
as the eleven thousand fooUsh virgins. But listen well, Baron, 
to what I have to say to you. This whole affair remains a 
secret, of which no one is to know anything. You are to for- 
get that you have found this letter and given it to me, or you 
may remember that it was a dream — nothing more ! " 

"Yes, your Majesty," said Pollnitz, smiling ; "a dream like 
Eckert's, when he thought the house in the Jaeger Street his, 
which, nevertheless, when he awakened belonged to your 
Majesty." 

" You are a fool," said the king, with a smile, nodding to 
the baron and going to meet the two queens, who had now 
finished their game of cards and were returning to the danc- 
ing-room. The queen mother offered her hand to her son 
with a friendly smile. She wished to carry out her project 
and keep her promise to Count Ehedem. She did not at 
all doubt that the king, who was so reverential and devoted 
to her, would grant her the request, the court being once 
more a witness to the great influence which she exercised 
upon the king. 

She stood with her son directly beneath the great chande- 
lier in the middle of the hall. Near her were the reigning 
queen and the princes and princesses of the royal house. It 
was an interesting picture, this group, sharply illuminated 
from above, the faces all so alike in feature, yet so differ- 
ent in expression — all flowers of one tree, differing each from 
each in size and form. The courtiers stood in close groups 
looking at the family picture. 

" Your Majesty," said the queen, in her full, silvery voic% 
V I have one more request to make of you to-day." 

The king bowed reverently and kissed his mother's prof- 
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fered hand. '* Oh, your Majesty," he said, " you know well 
that you have not to request, but to command." 

Sophia Dorothea smiled proudly and nodded to the king 
with a most friendly smile. " I thank you for this word, my 
son. Listen, then : My marshal, Count Rhedern, is thinking 
of marrying. I have promised him to obtain your consent to 
his marriage." 

"If my royal mother acquiesces in the marriage of her mar- 
shal I ^so assent to it, assuming, of course, that the be- 
trothed of the count is of good and respectable family. What 
is the bride's rank ? " 

The queen looked somewhat embarrassed. " Your Majesty, 
she has no rank." 

The king's brow darkened a little. " Then she was not 
bom io become a countess," he said, "and your marshal 
would do better to keep silent touching this folly instead of 
seeking my refusal I hate every mesalliance, and shall tol- 
erate nothing of the sort at my court" 

These words, pronounced in a loud, stem voice, produced a 
different effect upon different members of the family circle. 
Some faces paled, others flushed. Sophia Dorothea flushed 
with pleasure, for these words of the king's freed her from 
the fear that he wished a divorce from his wife to enter upon 
an unlawful marriage with Fraulein von Pannewitz, and she 
was too virtuous a woman to believe in the possibility of a 
mistress r&gime in the Prussian court. So, for the moment, 
she was perfectly quieted, and the king's love for the beauty, 
Laura, seemed to her now a mere poetic fancy liable to pass 
away, and nothing more. Meanwh&e, the queen mother was 
by no means conquered by her son's words. Her pride re- 
sented so sudden a defeat in the presence of her court and 
her family. She had, moreover, pledged her royal word to 
Oount Rhedern, and must redeem the pledge. She tried once 
more to obtain the king's approval, but he was unyielding. 
Sophia Dorothea, irritated beyond measure, became obstinate 
in her determination to carry her point 

" Your Majesty is doubtless perfectly right in wishing to 
protect the nobility from unworthy mesalliances, but there are 
single exceptional cases where one must consider the good of 
the nobility itself ; " and leaning over to her son she continued, 
softly, " Count Rhedern is totally ruined and must go to pieces 
if you prevent his making this rich marriage." 

The king was attentive and sympathetic in an instant "Is 
the lady so very rich?" he asked. 

" Immensely rich, sire. She brings him a dowry of a 
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million thalers. It is a daughter of the silk factor Orgue- 
Hn." 

** Ah ! of Orguelin I He is a worthy man, who has brought 
much wealth into the country through his factories," said the 
king, visibly softened. 

"It were much to be regretted should this money be with- 
drawn from the country," continued the queen. 

"What do you mean, your Majesty?" asked the king, 
sharply. 

" Mademoiselle Orguelin has several wooers, thanks to her 
million, and at this moment a young Dutch merchant is the 
count's rival This merchant has the father's consent, and will 
have the daughter's too unless Coimt Rhedem obtains the 
advantage over him." 

" That must not be," cried the king, quickly. " This Or- 
guelin must not marry the Hollander ; a good miUion must 
not be lost to the country I " 

" Yet your Majesty could not prevent this maiden's marry- 
ing according to her choice, nor her father's giving her a 
suitable dowry." 

The king was silent a moment and seemed to be reflecting. 
Then he said, with a smile : "Your Majesty, you are too ex- 
cellent an advocate to be resisted. I yield the point Count 
Rhedern has my consent to his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Orguelin." 

" But this, alas ! is not enough, sire," said the queen, with 
her most beguiling smile. " There is another trifling con- 
dition, without the fulfilment of which the proud miUionnaire 
will not bestow her hand. She will become the count's wife 
only when he can give her the assurance that she shall appear 
at court as fits her rank." 

"Really!" exclaimed the king, with an ironical smile. 
" This millionnaire holds it a desirable thing to appear at our 
court." 

" This seems to her a greater happiness than the possession 
of a husband who is a count." 

The king looked reflective, then turning upon his mother a 
rojnish smile, he said : " You know, mother, that I can re- 
fuse you nothing, and, since you wish it. Mademoiselle Or- 
guelin when married shall be received as new-made countess 
at my court But, favor for favor, I promise this upon con- 
dition that Count N6al be presented at your court" 

" Count N4al ! " cried the queen, angrily. " Your Majesty 
knows " 

" I know, "interrupted the king, with a bow — " I know that 
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Count N6al is of quite as good ancestry as Countess Ehedem 
will be, and that, like her, he possesses several millions, which 
I have secured for our country by the recognition of his 
count's title. We agree, then, do we not? The Countess 
Bhedem shall be received at my court as well as Count Neal 
at yours?" 

He offered the queen his hand ; she reluctantly gave him 
hers. " My son, you have outwitted me cruelly," she whis- 
pered. 

The king smiled. " Madame, we retain for our country 
three million thalers, and these weigh heavier in the end than 
a handful of mouldy ancestors. The Prussia of the future 
will vnn in battle by means of its nobility, but it vnll be 
mighty through its industries, richer and mightier than 
through its battles ! " 



CHAPTER XXXn. 
UNDER THE LINDENS. 



Unter den Linden, in Berlin, now the most beautiful street 
of the great city, was a lonely and deserted region in the year 
1740. Frederick the First was the king of display and splen- 
dor. Of him Sophia Charlotte said, upon her death-bed, 
when they told her that the king would mourn her demise, 
" He will divert his paind with providing me a gorgeous fu- 
neral, and if all goes well with the ceremony and nothing is 
wanting in the decorations he will be comforted." 

Frederick the First had had the lindens planted to make 
the way which led to Ltttzelburg, his wife's pleasure palace, 
more shady and agi-eeable. This palace he had given her, and 
it was called, in honor of her, Charlottenburg. He had done 
what he could to redeem the region that intervened between 
the city and the palace, but the zeal of the Berliners had 
done little to help him. No one went willingly to this re- 
mote part of the city, and all the buildings erected there 
had been at royal expense. A few rich men of the nobility 
had, to please the king, built large houses here, which, how- 
ever, they did not occupy. One of these stately edifices be- 
longed, not to Count Dohna or Baron von Plessen, but to the 
famous and respectable Court Tailor Pricker. And for a few 
days past a new and brilliant sign blazed before his door, 

ion which in large letters stood the legend, " Court Tailor 
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to her Majesty the Queen Mother and her Majesty the reign- 
ing Queen." Immediately adjoining the great Pricker estab- 
lishment stood the dwelling of poor Anna Schommer — the 
quondam Doris Eitter — and her family. 

Deep stillness reigned in this part of the city. Only the 
royal equipages passed frequently when the king invited his 
court and nobles to some festivity at Oharlottenburg. To- 
day, however, the royal vehicle stopped and four gentlemen 
descended from it — the king with his architect, Knobelsdorf, 
Pollnitz, and Jordan. 

, " You must cleanse me this Augean stable, Knobelsdorf," 
said the king ; " you may prove yourself Hercules here. You 
have the strength for it, and I shall furnish the money. We 
shall erect ourselves a monument here, making of these sand- 
fields something brilliant. Here shall come palaces, and a 
temple of science, art, and religion. At present pretty much 
everything is wanting which could make of Berlin a suitable 
abode for the Muses. Knobelsdorf must take care that we 
can offer them comfortable quarters. What do you think, 
Jordan — were this site well chosen for the erection of all the 
fine buildings we dreamed of so often in Rheinsberg ? Could 
we build our acropolis here — our temple of Jupiter and 
Minerva ? " 

" To prove to all the world what people already suspect — 
that your Majesty is no Christian, but a heathen more in- 
clined to revere the religion of the ancient Greeks than that 
of the new-church fathers ? " 

" Do people say this ? Then they are not wrong if they 
think I have no especial affection for the priesthood and the 
Christian Church. Not Christ built this church, but the priests, 
and a sly business they have carried on with their eternal 
blessedness. But now, Knobelsdorf, you shall build me here a 
temple such as I have long dreamed of — a temple of God, 
majestic without, divinely beautiful within." 

. "Then the palace of her majesty the queen mother is to 
be here?" asked Knobelsdorf. 

" No, not here ; let us go somewhat farther to seek a site 
for that." 

"If your Majesty permits," said Pdllintz, as the king and 
his escort walked slowly down the middle all^e of the lin- 
dens, "I should like to suggest what seem^ to me a most 
fitting place for the royal palace : it is at the end of the lin- 
den allee, the entrance to the park, and possesses both ample 
space and a charming situation." 

" Show us the place," commanded the king, striding forward. 
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" Here it is, your Majesty/' said Pdllnitz, as they reached 
the end pi the lindens. 

** What do you think, Knobelsdorf — shall we erect the palace 
here? " asked the king. 

" We should have to begin by removing yonder hovels, your 
Majesty. But first your Majesty would have to buy them, and 
for this the consent of the owners is requisite, for they would 
be rendered homeless through immeiliate sale of the dwell- 
ings. 

''Homeless! Since Jordan has been father of the poor 
there are no more homeless," said the king, with a fanuliar 
nod to his dearest friend. ''This site seems to me suitable. 
Is it large euough, Knobelsdorf, for our project ? " 

" Quite so, your Majesty, and if your Majesty would gra- 
ciously apportion the necessary moneys the work could begin 
at once.'* 

"How much do you think we need ?" 

" At least a million, if all is to be executed as your Majesty 
has proposed.'* 

** Very welL A million is not too much to give the queen 
mother pleasure." 

" But," said PoUnitz, " would it not be well to inform the 
poor dwellers in the hovels yonder of their f ate^ and reconcile 
them to it with a gracious voice from the king ? They are 
very poor people, your Majesty. The rain drove me to take 
refuge with them a few days ago, and I have been melancholy 
ever since, for I had never seen such want and misery. There 
were starving children, a woman almost perishing with giief, 
and a drunken husband. When I saw them I wished myself 
king for a quarter of an horn* to brighten up the house with 
a ray of happiness.** 

" It must indeed have been a heart-rending scene to touch 
even Pollnitz's heart and make him melancholy,** cried the king. 
" Come, Jordan, let us enter, and you shall help me soften the 
misfortune. Knobelsdorf may sketch this spot meanwhile. 
Show us the way, Pdllnitz." 

In a few moments they stood before the small, dusky house 
of the Sch5mmers. 

"It is, indeed, a melancholy sight,** said the king. 

The door of the shop was ajar. The king pushed it open and 
entered with his companions. No one came to meet them and 
ask what they wished. Perfect stillness reigned. 

" Permit me to go into yonder room and call the woman, 
your Majesty. No one seems to have heard the belL" 

"No, we will go ourselves," said the king, gravely. "It is 
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well to seek out poverty in its hiding-place, and I think we 
may thus learn much that would never reach us in our pal- 
aces." 

"Ah! my king," said Jordan, deeply touched. "From 
this day the people will call you not king, but father." 

The king stepped into the room. 

" Is it possible to dwell in such a den of misery ? " he mut- 
tered. 

" Yes, it is possible," answered a low, contemptuous voice. 
" People who are at home in want and wretchedness can live 
in such a den." 

The king turned, almost in a fright, in the direction whence 
the voice came. Blinded by the dusk, he had not seen the 
woman who sat in the farthest corner of the long, narrow 
room Hghted by but a single window. She had folded her 
hands in her lap and sat motionless. A poor, black dress 
covered her slender figure, giving her a still more sorrowful 
aspect. Her face was deathly pale, but of a rarely beautiful 
oval ; her hair, wound about her head in braids, was of a clear 
blond color-shaving almost the effect of a halo — illuminated 
by two wonderful star-like eyes. It was like a picture of the 
Virgin in some poor village church. 

The king stood looking with a reflective expression at this 
woman, whose eyes had been changelessly fastened upon him 
as though she would read his thoughts in his face. But that 
face was quiet, cold, unmoved. 

Jordan broke the general silence. 

" Aiise, good woman," he said, mildly. " It is the king who 
stands before you." 

She arose slowly from her seat, but betrayed not the slight- 
est surprise or pleasure. 

' "The king !" she said. "What brings the king to a den 
of misery ? " 

" To soften the poverty and lessen the wretchedness if it is 
undeserved," said the king, gently. 

She stepped rapidly toward him and made a motion as if to 
offer him her hand. 

" It is undeserved," she said ; " but the king himself cannot 
soften it." 

" Let me try, at least. Tell me how I can help you." 

She shook her head sadly. 

" If King Frederick,- son of Frederick William First, does 
not know, neither do I." 

"You are poor ; perhaps you suffer actual want ? " 

"I do not know. It is possible," she said, abstractedly 
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" Among 80 many different pains and tortures, wbo can dia- 
tingnish which is horror and despair, which want, starvation, 
privation ? " 

*' Have you children ? " 

" Yes," she said, with a shudder, " I hare children, and 
they, I know, suffer want, for they have often begged me for 
bread when I could give them none." 

" Why does not their father care for them ? Or is he not 
Hving?" 

" He is alive, but not for us. He is wiser than I, and 
drowns his grief, while I gnaw at my own heart." 

" You do not know, then, what you fain would ask for ? " 
asked the king, almost angrily. 

She looked at him long and questioningly vnth her large, 
peneti-ating eyes. " No," she said, harshly ; " I have nothing 
to ask for." 

At that moment the door opened with a slam and the chil- 
dren, Karl and Anna, entered, calling loudly. But they sub- 
sided into silence, slioking to their mother's side, as they saw 
the strangers. But Doris Bitter seemed transformed at sight 
of her clnldreh. Her hard features grew soft and gentle, 
the cold, marble face was illumined by a ray of divine love. 
With a passionate gesture she took the children by the 
hand and led them to the king. " Yes, your Majesty, there 
is something for which I have to ask, for my children's 
sake. They are as pure and innocent as the angels of God. 
May the shame and misfortune of their parents not descend 
upon their heads. King Frederick, have mercy upon my chil- 
dren I " 

And the poor woman, drawing her children with her, sank 
at the king's feet. 

"Jordan," said the king, gently — "Jordan, I charge you 
with the care of these children. From this day they are your 
wards." 

The unfortunate mother arose in horror, clasping her chil- 
dren in her arms with an expression of such pain and terror 
as the Greek Niobe wears. 

" Oh ! you would not tear my children away from me ? " 
she asked. " No, no, I have asked for nothing ; we need no 
mercy, no help. We will starve together, suffer together ; 
only do not separate us. They will cease to love me, will 
despise their mother, who lives only for them, who thanks 
God daily, in the midst of her suffering, for giving her these 
children, the sight of whom has saved her from despair and 
suicide." 
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" Those are wild, ungodly words," said the king, angrily. 
" You should ask God to soften your heart and make you 
humble. It is, of course, a misfortune to be poor and hungry 
and have a drunkard for one's husband, but it can be borne 
if one*s conscience is clear. Your children shall not be sep- 
arated from you. They shall have instruction and clothing 
at my cost, and I will see what I can do for you. Adieu.*' 

And, slightly bowing, the king turned to the door, laying on 
the table near the window a handful of gold-pieces as he did 
so. Doris had followed his every movement With a wild 
gesture she bounded forward, and, taking the gold-pieces from 
the table, handed them to the king. 

"Your Majesty," she said, with flaming eyes, **I have 
asked for my children ; but for myself I have not begged. 
With a few gold-pieces you cannot buy up my sufferings." 

" I gave the money for your children, not for you," he said. 
" You sliould not rob them of this, their property. If you 
one day need and wish for help, come to me. I will remem- 
ber your poverty, not your arrogance. Tell me your name, 
that I may remember you." 

The pale woman looked at him, amazed and questioning. 
"My name?" she asked, reflecting and speaking as if to 
herself. ** King Frederick asks my name ! It is Anna 
Sch<5mmer." 

And as she spoke thus, with a peculiarly proud smile, she 
laid her hand upon the head of her little daughter Anna as if 
for support to keep from falling. So she stood, erect, though 
wellnigh fainting, as the king with his escort left the room. 
Her boy, who had directed his astonished gaze to the king, 
followed him on tiptoe and ventured to touch his robe. The 
mother saw this, and raising her right arm menacingly, while 
the left one rested upon the Httle girl, she called with a loud, 
threatening voice : " Do not touch him, my son I Kings are 
sacred ! " 

Frederick, standing upon the threshold, turned again ; but 
he spoke no word, and in silent haste left the dismal little 
shop. Doiis Eitter uttered a deep sigh when he was out of 
sight. Her hand slipped from the child's head and hung 
limp at her side. The child paid her no heed. Freed from 
the restraint of its mother's touch it slipped quickly out of 
the house to look after the king. The poor woman was 
alone. A long time she stood motionless, then a deep groan 
broke from her. " He did not even know me ! " she cried, 
aioud. "For his sake I suffer poverty and shame, and he 
passes unheeding by and throws me a handful of crumbs 
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from his richly garnished table.'* Then she raised her 
clinched fist toward the heavena " He did not even know me, " 
she repeated, solemnly. " But one day he shall recognize me, 
and that will be the day on which I revenge myself upon him 
for my ruined, lashed, accui*sed hfe ! Oh 1 he is a king and I 
am a poor woman, but the sting of a poisonous insect is 
enough to kill a king, for a king, too, is but a nmn ! Yes, re- 
venge vdll I have, revenge for my life of torture ! " 



CHAPTER XXXm. 
THE BEBLIN POLITICIANS AND THE FRENCH TAILOR. 

Meantime the scene without was greatly changed. The 
royal equipage slowly passing up the street had attracted the 
attention of the inhabitants, and everyone had descended to 
see and greet the king. Men and women, children and old peo- 
ple, were hurrying to and fro, and everyone asked his neighbor 
why the king had come hither and why the fat gentleman sit- 
ting on the fence was drawing pictures of the Httle houses 
on the sand-lots. Even the proud and exalted Father Pricker 
had not thought it beneath his dignity to descend to the street 
and take up his position before the door, surrounded by his 
apprentices and assistants. 

" They say the king is in Sch5mmer's house," said one of 
the apprentices who had been doing an errand and gossiping 
by the way. 

Father Pricker shook his head with solemn gravity. ** There 
is some mistake, for the king was doubtless coming to pay 
me an honor, which is nothing new or surprising to my fam- 
ily. Not one ruler of the House of HohenzoUern has faUed to 
make his visit to the House of Pricker. It is a pretty cus- 
tom of the HohenzoUems which the present king will doubt- 
less not neglect." 

A loud hurrah from the people in the street interrupted 
the worthy Pricker. The king was among them. Herr 
Pricker, who saw with quiet pleasure that Frederick was com- 
ing in his direction, stepped rapidly forward and took up his 
position directly in the king's way. But the king paid no at- 
tention to him. He rephed to the people's greetings with less 
than his wonted friendUness, and a cloud rested upon his brow. 
He entered his carriage, the cavaliers followed, and the equi- 
page rapidly departed. 
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*' Why does this poor foolish folk rejoice ? '* grumbled Herr 
Pricker, with a shrug. " What do they mean by their shrieks 
and their waving of hats? The king looked at them as 
ill-humoredly as if they were annoying worms, and did not 
even smile at them. How much disturbed he was he showed 
by not even recognizing me, the court tailor of his own spouse, 
though his equipage stood directly before my door, in the full 
intention of visiting me." 

Not far from Father Pricker and his apprentices stood sev- 
eral grave and worthy citizens, in long coats with large ivory 
buttons, their heads adorned with pigtails sedately braided 
under their three-cornered hats that covered their smooth, 
powdered hair. 

Father Pricker, recognizing them, greeted them, beckoning 
them to him. 

"God greet ye, worthy friends! Are ye, too, come to 
greet the king ? " he asked them. 

" We were going that way and did but pause.'* 

" A handsome young man ! " said the fat brewer. 

*' A very wise and learned king ! " said the glovemaker. 

" And yet — " said the shoemaker. 

" Yes, and yet " 

" Yes, that is my opinion, friends," sighed Father Pricker. 

" The numbel* of innovations and prescriptions. It fright- 
ens one to read them ! " 

" Every day there is something new and unexpected ! " 

** Yes, yes, it is not like the good old times," said Father 
Pricker ; " not as it was under the dead king. That was a re- 
spectable, dignified life. Everyone knew what the next day 
would bring forth. He who was starving to-day knew he 
would be starving to-morrow. And he who was rich to-day 
knew he would be so to-morrow. It was a straight-laced, re- 
spectable, virtuous existence. Custom, morality, and disci- 
pline prevailed ; the king was the best of husbands and fathers, 
and set us all a good example." 

" It is true, there was danger of a beating now and then," 
said another, " and he who had the misfortune to be tall was 
in danger of getting seized for the guard ; but that was all. 
In all things else people lived peaceably, one day like another ; 
a man smoked his pipe, drank his glass of beer, and in both 
occupations could take the king for his pattern." 

"But now!" 

" Yes, now ! Everything changes like the wind," said the 
glovemaker. " He who was poor yesterday is rich to-day, and 
the rich man of yesterday is cast out to-day, as Eckert waa 
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I worked for him and he was a good customer, for he used 
many gloves — neaily a dozen a month. This good cus- 
tomer I have lost in consequence of the innovations of the 
present government" 

** But Eckert deserved it well, friend,** said the fat brewer, 
thoughtfully. " He ground down the people, it is true, and 
was a puffed up, arrogant fellow, who greeted no one, not 
even me. I was glad when the new king took from him the 
fine house in the Jaeger Street; there was justice in tint" 

" But the dead king had given it to him ; and the dead king^s 
will should have been respected,'* said the glovemaker. 

" Yes, that is true ; the dead king*s will should have been 
respected,*' they all agreed, with solemn gravity. 

** Oh I We shall have much to endure,'* sighed Father 
Pricker. " Would you believe, my friends, that they are think- 
ing of taking away our respectable pigtails ? '* 

" Impossible I ** " It cannot be ! *' ** Never should we sub- 
mit ! '* exclaimed the chorus, with pathos truly Grecian. 

** They wish to force French fashions upon us," continued 
Pricker. "I see the day approaching when we shall have here 
French glovemakers, shoemakei's, French barbers and brewers, 
and even French tailors ; when French signs will be hung up 
before the dooi's, and no one will be beaten for soiHng.our 
pure German language with French phrasea The present 
kiug would never, like the dead king, have two girls krrested 
for saying * charmant; * he will never, with his own exalted 
hands, chastise young lads for wearing French suits on the 
streets. All, all will be different, but not better ; only more 
French." 

"And no more beer is drunk at couri Aye, some day 
coffee will be the fashion, for not only has the cafe-owner in 
the Pleasure Garden, who has hitherto made coffee for the 
court and a few rich people, permission now to make coffee 
for all comers, but every other tavern-keeper can do the 
same,** said the brewer. 

"And have you heard," asked the glovemaker, darkly, "that 
the sole restaurateurs in Berlin — Nicolai, in the Herrenhouse, 
and St. Vincent — are no longer to be without rivals ? Two 
French cooks have come already and opened what they call 
'restaurations.*" 

"Yes," sighed the shoemaker, "I went thither yesterday, 
and ate out of curiosity at the French cook*s, in the Friedrich 
Street Ah 1 friends, I could have wept with rage, for it was 
a better and finer meal than we have ever had at Nicolai*s or 
t, Vincent*s, and cheaper, too.** r^ i 
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" Horrible ! A Frenchman comes hither and makes better 
and cheaper dinners than a native Berliner ! " sighed Father 
Pricker. *' I tell you, we shall have much trouble yet ; and not 
even my title of honor protects me from bitter humihations, 
for it may yet happen that — " Father Pricker was silent, and 
stared into the middle of the street. The eyes of his friends 
followed in the same direction, and they, too, glowed with 
curiosity and astonishment. And indeed it was no com- 
mon spectacle that met the worthy citizens' eyes. Drawn 
by two steaming, weary horses, a wagon was passing them, of 
new form and fashion, such as were now in favor at court, 
having been imported from France. The leather cover was 
down, and the occupants of the wagon were revealed to the 
public gaze. On the front seat were three persons. The 
first was a slender man of grave demeanor, imposing to look 
upon. He wore a black velvet coat with little silver buttons, 
its sleeves and breast trimmed with lape. His hair, already 
somewhat gray, was unpowdered, and in it he wore an enor- 
mous bow of ribbon. An extraordinarily dainty little three- 
comei^ed hat rested upon his wig and shaded his brow, grave 
and exalted as that of Jupiter himself. 

At his side sat two women ; the first an elder one, and the 
other a beautiful young girl with smiling lips, glowing black 
eyes, and rosy cheeks. The dainty and elegant toilets of the 
ladies differed extremely from the staid and respectable cos- 
tume of the women of Berlin. The dresses were of bright- 
colored materials, with broad sleeves trimmed with white 
lace, and low necks, revealing, in the case of the younger, an 
exquisite throat and bust, and in the other the costliness of 
a cloth of guipure. Immense cushions of powdered hair 
decked their heads, upon the tops of which perched tiny vel- 
vet hats trimmed with long flowing ribbons. 

On the back seat of the wagon were three other young girls 
in similar, though less costly, costume. Following this first 
wagon came a second, containing six young men, all in French 
costume, gazing with curious eyes about them, and laughing 
so loudly that the grave and respectable citizens standing near 
Father Pricker's house could readily hear every word which 
they said — bear, but, alas ! not understand. " French," mur- 
mured Father Pricker, with a slight shudder; "French," mur- 
mured the friends after him, and stared at the strange appa- 
rition. 

But what was that ? Who stood by the wagon that now 
paused directly in front of Father Pricker's house ? Who was 
it speaking with the pretty young girl that bent with a smile 
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to him, and jested and lau<?hed quite unembarrassed ? Could 
that be Father Pricker's son and heir speaking with these 
strangers, and speaking French at that ? Yes, there was no 
doubt about it— it was his son William, the heir to his name. 
"How is this— does youi* son speak French ?" asked the 
glovemaker in a reproachful tone. 

" He wished it so greatly," sighed Father Pricker, with a 
shrug, "I was obliged to give my consent and engage a 
French teacher for him." 

At that moment William, who had seen his father, hastened 
across the street The young man's eyes glowed, pleasure 
beamed from bis fine fresh face, he was all passion, move- 
ment, energy. 

"Father," he cried," come with me quickly. This stran- 
ger wishes to speak with you. Think what good-fortune ! 
I was coming along from Charlottenburg when I met the 
strangers. They spoke to me in French, and inquired for the 
best hostelry in Berlin. A blessing that I understood and 
could at once recommend the City of Paris. Ah, father, what 
a beautiful girl this is ; how friendly and unembarrassed ! In 
all Berlin there is no girl so beautiful as this Blanche. 1 have 
been walking beside the wagon a good half-hour, and we have 
chatted and laughed like old friends, and when I learned who 
they are and why they have come to Berlin, I told them 
who my father is, and the old gentlemen was friendly and 
condescending at once, and his daughter quite frank and 
merry. But come, father, he longs to make your acquaint- 
ance." 

" But I do not understand French," said Father Pricker, 
who, despite his repugnance to the French, was much flat- 
tered at this impatience to make his acquaintance. 

"I'll be interpreter, father. Come, for you, too, will be 
astonished when you hear who this gentleman is," and Will- 
iam drew his father away to the wagon. 

Father Pricker's friends stood stiff and motionless, await- 
ing with breathless impatience their friend's return. At 
List he came, but a strange change had taken place in him. 
His gait was unsteady and tottering, his face colorless, his 
lips trembled, and a deep fold furrowed his brow. 

He approached his friends with wild looks. A pause fol- 
lowed. Their hearts beat wildly ; the greatest tension was 
seen in every face. At last Father Pricker opened his trem- 
bling lips, lit his voice was hollow and feeble. 

"They are French, yes, French," he said. " It is the new 
French tailor whom the king has summoned He brings six 
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apprentices and will work for the king, the princes, and the 
gentlemen of the court. But he is not tailor only, he is a 
dressmaker as well, and his wife and daughter are the most 
famous modistes of Paris ; and they, too, have brought ap- 
prentices, and think that tiie queen and princesses will give 
them work." 

"But it must not be ! " shrieked the friends. "We have 
our guild-laws. No woman can work at dressmaking." 
. Father Pricker smiled uncomfortably. "The king has 
given them permission. Everything will be different, better. 
The king summons French taiioi-s hither, and these monsters 
wish my counsel. Of me they would inquire as to their rela- 
tions to the masters of guilds, etc. Me, the court tailor, the 
newly imported French tailor would have advise him. Ha, 
ha, ha ! Is that not fine ? " 

And Father Pricker broke into a loud, wild laugh that 
made his friends shudder. Then he sank fainting into the 
arms of his friend the glovemaker. William, who had seen 
his father collapse, hastened to help carry him into the house. 
Pellissier with Jupiter brows gazed proudly from the heights 
of his chariot upon the fainting tailor. 

" The good master has lost consciousness," he said, with an 
Olj'mpian smile. " I cannot take it amiss, for he sees ruin 
staring him in the face. He is lost, for how could an un- 
known German tailor rival Pellissier, tailor to Louis XIV. ? 
That were a degree of stupidity which I do not attribute even 
to the German mind." 

Pellissier beckoned to the coachman to continue the jour- 
ney, and the train moved with slow dignity up the Linden. 



CHAPTER XXXW. 
THE DOUBLE RENDEZVOUS. 



The little maid of honor, Louise von Schwerin, paced up 
and down her room in intolerable impatience. She had bolted 
the door, for she wished to be entirely alone and unobserved, 
to read once more the mysterious billet which she had found 
in the bouquet that lay in her window. This note was from 
Fritz Wendel, the handsome gardener. So much she knew, 
for from him came the glorious bouquets which she always 
found upon her window-sill, here in Montbijou as at Rheins- 
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berg. It vfBs brief and laconic, containing nothing but the 
earnest request to cx>me to the greenhouse at eight in the 
evening and enter the dark grotto, where she would discover 
an injportaut and dangerous secret. 

" Does he think," she thought, with a roguish smile, " that 
his love is a secret ? Dangerous it is for him and for me, but 
a secret it is not Cruel it is to be two months so near one 
another and never find one moment for speaking together 
quietly ; to be so laced up in this tedious court life, sur- 
rounded by spies ! Never to have refused one's lover a kiss, 
because he never had a chance to ask for one ! To be adored 
by a gardener, a youth handsome as a god, who has but the 
single fault of his lowly birth, that is new and piquant. Ah I 
Madame Brandt was jeenngat me only yesterday for my in- 
nocent stupidity, my never having been kissed, nevier received 
a stolen embi-ace, the finest enjoyment in the life of a woman. 
And all the court ladies laughed at me as she spoke, and called 
me an unbaked bun that had never been in the fire. They 
shall laugh at me no more. I shall accept this mysterious 
invitation and go to the greenhouse at eight this evening." 

Accident favored her ruin. Queen Sophia Dorothea de- 
sired to visit her royal daughter-in-law in Sch(inhausen, but 
without the pomp and sjjlendorof a queen — informally, cosily, 
simply. Two ladies only should accompany her, and she bad 
selected for that purpose the two oldest and most attached, 
with whom she could chat without restraint and jeer at the 
poverty-stricken home of the queen without fear of be- 
trayal. Neither Laura von Pannewitz nor Louise von 
Schwerin were to accompany her, and Sophia Dorothea re- 
joiced that, for to-day at least, she was to be relieved for a few 
hours from the sight of the beautiful, sorrowful face, and mel- 
ancholy eyes of Laura, whose soft, melodious voice, with its 
unconscious resignation, drove the irritable queen to the 
verge of distraction. 

The king had gone to Potsdam, so there was no occasion for 
the queen to watch over Laura, and, besides, Sophia Dorothea 
had almost ceased to believe in that passion after watching in 
vain for any trace or symptom of it. The king seemed not 
to heed the beauty, had spoken to her but once since that 
day, and then only to jeer a Uttle at her pale and sentimental 
appearance, and to ask her whether an unrequited passion 
was the cause of it. After that the queen had secretly re- 
proached Madame Brandt for telling her a falsehood. 

Madame Brandt had responded with a mysterious smile : 
** Youi' Majesty, I do not say that it is the king whom Laura 
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loves. Your Majesty thought you had divined it, and I did 
not contradict you." 

« Why not, when you knew that it is not the king ? " asked 
the queen, passionately. 

** Because I had vowed with a sacred oath not to mention 
the name of her beloved. K it is not the king, then so much 
the better for my poor Lnura. Yet I venture to entreat your 
Majesty once more to cure my poor friend of her unfortunate 
passion by manning her with Count Voss." 

The queen was determined to do so, and wished for that 
reason to discuss to-day with the young queen at Sdidnhausen 
the mos^ ^ieient m€fiiis of ejecting this end. 

At last Louise von Schwerin heard a wagon roll out of the 
palace-court, the watch's call, and the trumpet-blast. It was 
the queen departing for Schouhausen. So Louise was free and 
unobserved, and nothing prevented her going to the rendez- 
vous. And she went. With unsteady steps and palpitating 
heart, she slipped through the dark allees of the garden, and 
entered the greenhouse on the stroke of eight. Silence 
reigned ; the dusk and the odor of orange-blossoms intoxicated 
her. Noiselessly, breathlessly she made her way to the grotto 
and sank upon the turf within, blinded by the sudden dark- 
ness. 

" Thank God," she whispered, " no one is here. I shall at 
least have time to recover and come to a decision. Oh ! how 
afraid I am ! I ought not to have come. Perhaps the note 
was a trick of the maids of honor to enable them to laugh at 
me later. What a poor fool I am to believe that he would 
dare invite me to a rendezvous. He is far too shy and humble 
to venture such a thing. But there is time to escape, no 
one saw me come hither." 

But it was already too late. Two arms clasped her as she 
was about to aiise, and drew her gently back to her seat. 
Her shy glance met a pair of glowing, flaming eyes resting 
upon her with fascinating power. With a groan she let her 
head sink backward. Two glowing lips burnt upon her own 
in a passionate kiss. 

" Leave me," she said, breathless, with trembling lips in 
which she felt every heart-beat. " Leave me, do not detain 
me ; I must go. I dare not stay here longer. How dared you 
misuse my terror in this way ? How did you come here, and 
what do you want?" And Louise, who had wished to go, 
stayed, nevertheless, to hear the reply. 

" How did I come here ? " repeated the handsome gardener, 
in a humble tone. " I have worked every night for four weeks 
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upon the way which was to bring me hither unseen. like a 
mole have I bun*owed a path in the depths of the earth, and, 
while all the world was asleep and dreaming, I was awake 
and at work. But I dreamed a blessed dream with open eyes 
of the day when I should come here unseen, to find an angel 
whom I worship, to whom I have consecrated every day, every 
hour of my life. See, Fraulein, there, behind the orange-tree. 
That is the entrance to the road that leads to my paradise. 
Through that opening I can reach a little flight of stairs that 
leads to the cellar, and from there another flight leads to a 
trap-door opening into my room, which is on the ground floor 
of the gardener's house. So you see it took a good deal of 
time and effort to make this path." 

Louise had gone inquisitively to the verge of the opening. 
The sight affected her more than the most glowing speeches. 
It required a mighty love to carry out this giant taak unaided. 

** Truly a mysterious path," she said ; " but sure to be dis- 
covered by anyone who may visit the grotto with a light, and 
you know her majesty has the greenhouse lighted occasion- 
ally to take tea there with her court." 

" No one will find this path," said the young gardener, push- 
ing forward a tub containing an orange-tree. " See, Fraulein, 
this tree will keep my secret It staiids on a board which I 
have ari'anged to revolve. Now my way is cut off, and now, if 
anyone came " 

" Open it — please open it" 

" I will do so when you promise not to leave me at once." 

"I promise ; but do push the tree back." 

Fritz Wendel did so. Then he turned quickly to the young 
girl again, and, lifting her in his powerful arms, carried her 
back to the turf, laid her gently down, knelt beside her to 
bend his head and, like a slave, kiss her feet. 

" You are my ruler," he said. " I lay myself at your feet 
and accept my fate at your hands. If you say, * Arise, I love 
you I ' I shall have strength to combat the whole world and 
ask for your hand some day before God and the world. But 
if you say, * Stay where you are, you are in your place — a 
wretched gardener who presumes to love a high-bom Frau- 
lein,' then I shall die in order not to go mad ; for I would 
i-athcr bless you dying than perhaps live to curse you in my 
madness." 

He was silent, and raised his handsome, excited face to hers. 

" You do not answer," he said, with a sigh. *'But before 
you condemn me, reflect a little at least. You do not know 
what you have made of me already — what you can make of 
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me if you will only love me. I was a poor, ignorant garden- 
er's boy when I first saw you, loving only my flowers, know- 
ing no language, and understanding no book. But when I 
saw you I blushed for my ignorance. Since that day my life 
has been one uninterrupted period of study. All that I 
earned I have spent for teachers. I wished not to be igno- 
rant, that Louise might not be ashamed of me. And now I 
have come so far that I can say, * Louise, conmiand me ! Tell 
me how I can earn the right to you, provided you have love, 
patience, and courage. enough to wait for me.' " 

" Ah ! " she said, with a sigh, " what would it avail if I did 
not reject you, when I come of a proud family, and the king 
would never consent to my becoming your wife ? " 

"Oh ! the king," said Fritz Wendel, carelessly. " There might 
be a way found of winning the king, a secret for which we 
could get this consent from him, for which honor and dis- 
tinction can be purchased." 

" Ah ! the secret that you spoke of revealing to me here ? " 
asked Louise, with the curiosity of a child. "Tell me, what 
is the secret ? " 

" You will know at once. Listen I But do not betray us 
by any exclamation." 

" I hear steps," whispered Louise. " My God ! if anyone 
should find us here ! " 

" Have no fear. Look yonder." 

There, under the laurel, sat Laura von Pannewitz, and be- 
fore her knelt Prince Augustus William, covering her hands 
with kisses. " Laura, my betrothed, my beloved," he said, 
softly, " when will the barriers fall, when will you be mine 
for fQl eternity ? " 

** The day will come when I am dead," she answered, with 
a melancholy smile. "Yes, my prince, then I shall be free 
to love you, pray for you, hover about you as your good 
genius to protect you from every harm." 

Louise was so wholly absorbed in this new and unexpected 
scene that she did not notice that Fritz Wendel had slipped 
his arm about her and was pressing her closer to his heart. 

"See there," he whispered ; "he is a high-bom prince and 
she but a poor maid of honor, and yet he loves her and she 
accepts his love without fear." 

Louise laid her finger iipon his lip with an impatient 
gesture. Fritz Wendel covered her hand with kisses and 
she did not withdraw it, listening with bated breath to the 
passionate, tender, chaste, and innocent dialogue of the 
lovers. 
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But there came a moment when Laura sank into the arms 
of the prince, permitted his kisses, and answered with stam- 
meiing voice the vows of love and fidelity which he whispered 
amid ardent embraces. When Louise saw this she leaned 
her head upon her lover's shoulder, closed her eyes, and did 
not resist when he pressed her to his heart as firmly as the 
prince his Laura. But the chaste and upright lovers came to 
the rescue of Louise's inexperience, for in all the excite- 
ment of the moment the child heard Laura begging her lover, 
in all the pride and fear of a pure passion, to take pity upon 
his heart and hers, and not wish her ever to have cause to 
blush and lose the right proudly to confess her love and sor- 
I'ow before her conscience and her God. 

" Promise me never to approach me again in this way," she 
whispered. "Promise to consider my weakness, not to lead 
my too tender heart into temptation again. Save us the right 
to weep over our love before God's throne when men con- 
demn us and cast us out" 

" No one shall dare do that, Laura — no one shall shght my 
bride. I promise what you -wish. But the day wiU come 
when you will remove this curse, redeem me from this sen- 
tence, when before God and the world you will be my wife." 

**I thank you, my beloved," said liura, giving him her 
hand. " Now let us part." 

** Part ? You know that we shall not meet* again in weeks, 
that I am condemned to accompany the king upon a pleasure 
journey, while for me there is but one pleasure — to be at 
your side." 

"Go, none the less," she said, with a smile. **We can 
never lose, never forget one another." 

" Ah ! I see you always, hear you, think of you, speak with 
you, when you are not with me ! " 

" Then accompany the king upon his pleasure journey and 
find pleasure in it yourself, for our souls are always united 
and our hearts understand one another." 

And, with a smile, they walked hand in hand down the 
greenhouse. Louise had long since freed herself from her 
lover's embrace. Now she arose as if about to go. Fritz 
Wendel tried to detain her, but Louise had found strength in 
Laura's words to withstand her own heart. "If you dare 
embrace me again," she said, "we shall never meet again and 
I will never come here." 

But the more clever and experienced youth observed what 
favor she unconsciously showed him, for he had not asked 

ir to come again. 
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** I shall never venture to touch you again/* he said, humbly. 
" Will you come ? " ' " 

Louise smiled. "I must come, to follow the development 
of this touching romance of poor Friiulein von Pannewitz." 

" This romance can one day be of use to us, for if one day 
Fraulein von Schwerin should accept my humble devotion 
the king cannot decline his consent in exchange for this se- 
ci'^t of State." 

" My God I " cried Louise, in terror. " You could not be 
so cruel as to betray the secret of these poor lovers to the 
king?" 

"If I could thereby purchase the hand of my adored I 
should do so." 

" Poor Laura," sighed Louise, " you "v^ere right in saying it 
vrere better for you to die and hover about your beloved. 
You will never know the joy of doing it in the flesh." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE INTRIGUING COURTIERS. 

"You are right, dear Fredersdorf," said Baron Pollnitz. 
** Our Hercules is not to be mastered in this way. He has 
no heart, is incapable of love, and, I beUeve, despises women." 

" He may not despise them, perhaps," replied Fredersdorf, 
with a smile. "But he is satiated, and that is worse. Women 
have advanced to meet him too willingly for him to care for 
them ; hence no woman will ever have power over him." 

"But, dear friend," said Pollnitz, horrified, "for every 
living creature there is some means of taming it. And what 
are we if the king remains master of the situation ? Beasts 
of burden for his whims, and nothing more ; condemned to 
execute the will of our master and have no will of our own. 
Dear friend, it were an everlasting shame for us both to have 
this state of things perpetuated. It is unheard of for a king 
to have no favorites. Frederick mtist have them as well as 
another, and it is but natural that, the places being vacant, 
we should occupy them." 

" You called the king a young Hercules. How was Her- 
cules tamed ? " 

" Through his love to Omphale, I think." 

" Not at all. Through Omphale's drawing him into a lux- 
urious way of life, and lulling his ambition with festivities 
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nn^ amusementa And you remember, too, how the Roman 
Emperor Heliogabalus disposed of the proud and hnperioua 
senators who endeavored to infringe upon his unlimited des- 
potism ? " 

" I am not so learned as you, dear friend, and can confess 
without a blush that I know nothing about Heliogabalus." 

" Then listen : Heliogabalus was tii-ed of being the mere 
executive servant of the all-powerful senate. He wished 
to rule. But he concealed his intention and maintained a 
humble and contented demeanor toward the senators. He in- 
vited them to a banquet at his villa, delighted them with 
rare dishes and choicest wines, and when tbey were confused 
with the fume& of the wine he arose and said, with a subtle 
smile : * I will go and prepare a little surprise for you, such as 
you have surely never experienced.' He left the haU, and the 
stupefied senators did not hear the bolts drawn behind him 
to cut off their retreat Then suddenly the ceiling above 
them parted, and they heard HeHogabalus* voice crying: 
* You could never attain honor and distinction enough. You 
sought ever-new laurels. Now you shall have enough of 
them,* and, as he spoke, a rain of laurel wreaths descended 
upon the heads of the senators. Then came masses of the 
most superb flowers, breathing an oppressive perfume. The 
senatora protested that they had enough of honor and of the 
surprise ; but the rain of flowers descended even more over- 
whelmingly upon them. Floor and table were buried under 
a carpet of blossoma Then the terrified senators attempted 
to flee. They struggled to the door, but it was closed. They 
waded through the sea of bloom to the windows, but the 
hall was in the second story, and beneath the windows stood 
two Eoman legions presenting arms. Escape was impossible. 
The senators prayed and besought that the rain of blossoms 
might cease. But it went on remorselessly, and soon «ill were 
buried below the exquisite petal masses, and all was silent. 
Heliogabalus had not murdered his senators — he had only 
buried them in flowers. What do you think of my tale ? " 

" It is pretty and piquant. But I do not see the connection 
between Emperor Helidgabalus, who was, by the way, of a 
most poetical nature, and ourselves." 

" Aha I You do not grasp it," whispered Fredersdorf, mys- 
teriously. "Let us intoxicate our giant with exquisite pleas- 
ures, bury his wilful spirit under masses of blossoms, render 
him effeminate with sensual enjoyment." 

*' But he has no senses," sighed Pollnitz. 

** None for the beauty of women, but other senses. He has 
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no heart, but a sensitive palate. That is one point. Another 
is his delight in extravagant splendor. He was so long com- 
' pelled to live a frugal, unobtrusive life that he fairly longs 
to show himself a gold-scattering Jupiter now. His father 
hoarded millions ; let us help the son scatter them. And 
while you are inventing new festivities with the king, I shall 
ba reigning and bearing the burden of the affairs of State. 
You will help the king to scatter millions and I shall be col- 
lecting new ones to replace them." 

" Let us hope a few drops of this rain may fall into my 
coffers," sighed Po^nitz. " My finances are exhausted and my 
landlord threatens to seize my furniture and my few valuables 
because I have paid no rent for a year. So you see I really 
must get the house in the Jaeger Street, and I have calculated 
upon it with such certainty that I have already used it as se- 
curity for some debts, and found some noble and credulous 
souls who were ready to accept it as such." 

" You shall have the house," said Fredersdorf, confidently. 
" The king will give it you as a reward for the plans and 
sketches you have made for his new household." 

"Have you communicated the plans to him?" 

" The king has read and approves them. The papers lie iu 
his cabinet only awaiting the royal signature." 

" If they were but signed ! " said PoUnitz, with a smile. 

" How Boden will rage when the .millions hoarded under 
Frederick William are spent under Frederick for our festivi- 
ties ! " 

"Boden," said Pollnitz, reflectively, "is our most danger- 
ous enemy. I have studied his face. He is a bold, deter- 
mined man, capable of defying even the king when provoked. 
The rest of the ministers we may win for our plans, but 
Bjden I can do nothing with. Ho will not understand, my 
hints, flatteries, threats, and assurances of friendship." 

" Oh ! Boden need cause you no anxiety," cried Freders- 
dorf, with a laugh. " He is a lost man, about to fall of him- 
self, with no help of oura The king hates him and is only 
waiting for a chance to remove him. It may happen to-day." 

" To-day ? " queried Pollnitz, amazed. 

Fredersdorf nodded affirmatively. 

" The king has to-day approved Knobelsdorf s plan for a 
new palace for the queen mother. It is to be a monster un- 
dertaking, a Capitol of the North, and its construction will 
require millions. The king has apportioned these millions 
between two finance reserves — that for general military 
pui'poses and the general reserve for public buildings — and 
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Boden will be constrained to respect these royal requisitiona 
If be does this he is an uuscrupuious official and the king will 
not tolerate him in office. K he declines to do so, dares to 
oppose the royal command, he is guilty of high treason, and the 
king, who requires absolute obedience from all servants and 
officials, will have no more of him. Therefore, when the king 
gave me the signed requisitions for transmission to the minis- 
ter of finance, he said, with a peculiar smile, * This is a new 
pill for Minister Boden. Let us see whether he can swallow 
this, too.* So you see the worthy man is between two clifls, 
whence he will scarcely emerge alive." 

" If this be so," said Pollnitz, rubbing his hands, " our suc- 
cess is Assured. I can contract new debts ad libitum, and 
when my creditors grow intrusive I need no longer cheat 
them out of their money, but can simply smother them in 
flowers." 

"And I, the low-bom and despised body-servant," said 
Fredersdorf, with glowing €yes, " shall now be master." 

At tbis moment Boden, the hated enemy, appeared. With- 
out a greeting this man with iron features and stem expres- 
sion approached the friends, who stared at him impudently. 

" Be so good as to announce me to his majesty," he said 
to Fredersdorf, coldly. 

" Has his majesty commanded an audience ? " asked Fre- 
dersdorf, carelessly. 

" No, but I have come to speak with his majesty npon mat- 
ters of importance. Say this to his majesty." 

Fredersdorf entered the adjoining cabinet With a trium- 
l^hant, malicious expression he returned to the finance min- 
ister. 

" The king commands me to say to you, that if he desired 
to speak with you he would have you summoned. You may 
act accordingly." 

The minister's face remained perfectly cold and calm. His 
lips trembled a little, however, as he said, quietly : " It may 
be that the king will not speak with me, but I have the most 
urgent reasons for wishing an audience. And I insist upon 
requesting him to receive me. I demand it as minister and 
official under oath. Go repeat tbis to his majesty." 

" These are very proud and iiTeverent words," said Poll- 
nitz. 

'' Which I shall faithfully report to the king," said Freders- 
dorf, entering the king's cabinet. 

"I fear your Excellency will pay dear for this bold 
speech,'* whispered POUnitz. ^ i 
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"Fear nbihing," said Boden, with a scornful smile ; '*! am 
too good a financier not to save myself from heavy penalties." 

Fiedersdorf returned with a darkened brow. " The king 
awaits your Excellency," he said, standing in the door- way. 

The minister strode through the hall, with head erect. 

" The fox is caught," whispered Fredersdorf, as the door of 
the royal cabinet closed behind Boden. 

" You think so ? " sighed Pollnitz. " It disturbs me a little 
that the king receives him." 

"Fear nothing. It has doubtless b^en merely for the pur- 
pose of removing him at once from office. The king's eyes 
flashed lightning, and his clear brow was clouded. That 
means a thunder-storm. May it descend upon Boden's head." 

They stole on tiptoe to the door of the cabinet and ar- 
ranged the folds of the portiere so as to see as well as hear. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE KING AND THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

The king received the entering minister of finance with a 
grave, silent nod. He was leaning on his writing-desk with 
folded arms and his eyes were fastened upon Boden's face 
with a sharp, penetrating expression. But Boden did not 
shrink before the royal eagle-glance. 

"You have insisted upon an audience," said the king, 
sternly. "Let me hear what you have to say." 

" Much, your Majesty, and I shall have to claim the patience 
and consideration of my king, for I fear that what I have to 
communicate will seem to your Majesty dry and tedious." 

" Speak. I shall judge for myself how far I can grant you 
patience and consideration." 

"Your Majesty is a noble, learned, ardent ruler. Your 
Majesty is, moreover, young, and youth cherishes ever the bold 
intention to rejuvenate the old and push the world one step 
forward. Your Majesty will, can, and must do this, for God 
has bestowed upon you not the power alone, but the mind 
and strength for such a task. Hence I expected my dismissal, 
but it did not come. And I rejoiced that your Majesty left 
me in possession of my office. I said to myself, * The king 
will not revolutionize, he will improve, and if he thinks he can 
do this with us let us do his will with holy zeal. I know the 
secret machinery of the State's finances — the dead king had no 
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secrets from me — and I shall have the joy of communicating 
all these secrets and intricacies and serving my king and coim- 
try somewhat longer/ ** 

"These are very friendly and perhaps well*meant offers 
which you make," said the king, with a slight smile. ** But 
I do not need them. I know all that I need to know, and, 
having found among my father's papers all the accounts of the 
sources of income and apportionment of expenditure, I know 
very exactly what I have to receive and expend. Besides, the 
whole matter is not so important that I need go into details 
concerning it My time is limited. I have matters of greater 
weight to attend to than the discussion of the finances." 

" No, your M ijesty," cried the minister, ardently — " your 
Mijesty has nothing weightier and nothing better to do. The 
finances are the arteries of the State, and the whole organism 
will fall ill and perish if the circulation be irregular." 

** Then there must be some blood-letting done," cried the 
king, laughing. ** I am the physician to this State body ; you 
are merely the surgeon. When, therefore, I hold blood-let- 
ting needful, you shall cut a vein and let as much golden 
blood flow as I find good." 

" Nay, that I will not do, your Majesty," said Boden, firmly. 
" Your Majesty can drive me away, but you cannot force me 
to do what is contrary to my conscience." 

" Boden ! " cried the king, in so wrathful a tone that the two 
eavesdropping courtiers trembled and turned pale. 

" This man is as good as dead already," whispered Pollnitz. 
**I scent already the refreshing odor of his corpse. We shall 
bury him and be his smiling heirs." 

** Do but see the king's fearful looks," whispered Freders- 
dorf. 

"Boden," said the king, after along pause, "you forget 
that you are speaking with the son and not with the father. 
You were Frederick William's favorite, but you are not mine, 
and I shall not tolerate so confident a tone. Do not forget 
this, and now go on." 

" So long as I am in office," said the minister, with a slight 
bow, " so long it is my first and holiest duty to speak my 
mind, and, with your pardon, to give your Majesty my advice 
to the best of my abiUty. It is then in your Majesty's discre- 
tion to discard it and act otherwise than has hitherto been 
the custom of the administration." 

"The first and nearest duty of a servant is to give counsel 
when his master demands it. But I have not required it, and 
you might have dispensed with this useless ti'ouble." 
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" Your Majesty has not requested my counsel, it is true," 
said the minister of finance, with a bitter smile. "Your 
Majesty recalled my existence only to command me to empty 
the royal coflfers." 

The king's brow grew darker^ and he drew himself up more 
stiffly. ** I let no one prescribe limitations for my actions, 
nor shall I, like my father, live frugally for the sole purpose 
of storing up millions " 

"That the king never did," cried the minister. "The 
king lived frugally, but he did not hoard. Where there was 
need he could give with truly royal hands. This the Lithu- 
anian provinces prove, and the cities and villages which he 
rebuilt out of their ruins; the half-million human beings 
who now live in peace and plenty where formerly a famine - 
wasted desert stretched. More than three million thalers the 
king expended upon Lithuania, while he carefully watched 
over the bill of fare here in his own palace. No, the king 
hoarded no millions ; he knew how to expend them wisely." 

" This man must be mad," whispered Pollnitz, almost pity- 
ingly. " He ventures to praise the dead king to the king s 
face and at his expense. That is folly that must cost him his 
neck." 

" The king has turned from him," said Fredersdorf ; " see, 
he goes to the window, and is looking out, evidently to master 
his scorn and avoid knocking this impudent creature over with 
his fist." 

"Do you know," said Pollnitz, laughing, "I would give 
this Boden a hundred bottles of champagne from the cellar 
of my house in the Jaegar Street for the pleasui^e of seeing 
the king punish him with his own hand." 

The king now turned again to the minister, who was watch- 
ing him calmly, like a man prepared for the worst. 

" Well," said Frederick, " since you praise my father for 
knowing how to expend millions, you will be content with me, 
for I shall vie with him in this. I shall begin by establishing 
my retinue upon a truly royal footing and by living as befits 
a King of Prussia. The necessary arrangements have been 
made and a detailed plan drawn up. It lies there on the 
table and I shall sign it to-day." 

" May I read it, your Majesty? " asked Boden, approaching 
the table. 

The king nodded. Boden took the paper and read it has- 
tily, while the king paced up and down, his hands folded 
behind his back. 

" I find the king amazingly patient," murmured Fredera- 
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dorf. "It is not his custom to restrain himself so long to- 
ward a person whom he is about to crush." 

"With what an impudent smile that man is reading my 
plan," said POllnitz, gnashing his teeth. "Verily, it looks as 
though he were venturing to scoflf at it." 

" Have you read it ? '* asked the king, watching him 
sharply. 

" Yes, your Mjijesty, I have read ii" 

" What do you think of it ? " 

" That only PoUnitz, who is famed for having nothing but 
debts, would have drawn up such a plan, for the realization of 
which not Prussian gold, but a flowing spring of precious 
metals out of the * Arabian Nights ' would be needed." 

" I'll break his impudent neck, I swear I will," murmured 
POllnitz. 

A scarcely perceptible smile flitted over the king's face. 
" Then you disapprove this plan ? " he asked. 

"Your Majesty, we have no reserves to which these 
expenditures could be apportioned, and if your Majesty 
should decide to sustain your retinue upon such a scale as 
this out of the State treasure it would be exhausted in one 
year." 

" Let us leave this plan, and tell me first your opinion for 
the requisitions for the erection of the palace for the queen 
mother. Have you received my instructions ? " 

**I have received them." 

" And appropriated the money ? '* 

"No, your Majesty, I cannot do it.** 

"How so? You cannot when I, your king and master, 
command you ? " cried Frederick, in a voice of thunder. 

Boden bowed reverently. 

"Your Majesty, there is a still higher master, and that is 
my conscience. But my conscience forbids me to take the 
money from the funds specified. Your Majesty requires four 
millions, and demands that they be drawn from the funds ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of the army and the assistance 
of localities needing help in consequence of disaster. I ad- 
mit that the retinue of the dead king was somewhat needy, 
and that your Majesty may well find some changes necessary. 
But if for that purpose funds appropriated to other ends must 
be applied, your Majesty must either impose new taxes upon 
your subjects or diminish your army." 

" Diminish my anny ! " cried the king. " Never will I do 
that ! " 

"Then deign to take the sum requisite for the erection of 
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the palace, if such be absolutely necessary, from the royal 
treasuiy. It contains, as your Majesty knows, seven million 
thalers, and, as there is no war in prospect, your Majesty may 
well venture to spend four millions qf these seven upon a 
palace." 

" No, that will not do. These millions are already appro- 
priated to another purpose. The sum must be taken from 
the specified sources." 

" I have had the honor of showing your Majesty the conse- 
quences of such a proceeding. Siiuse, however, your Majesty 
insists upon not diminishing the anny, nothing remains but 
to impose a new tax upon the people." 

" Then do that," said the king, indifferently. " You give 
me the money from the sources specified, and then we can 
impose a new tax. To make it as effective as possible shall 
be your task." 

The minister looked at the king in painful astonishment. 

" If this be so, your Majesty," he said, bowing low, " the 
decisive moment has come for me. I am no longer young, 
your Majesty ; I belong to the rigid old time and my ideas are 
old and rigid too. In all humility and devotion, I beg your 
Majesty to dismiss me from your service. Here are the 
papers which contain the requisitions for the palace. Your 
Majesty will readily find another who wiU execute these plans. 
I sue for my dismissal" 

" At last ! " cried the king, with gleaming eyes. 

" At last 1 " repeated PoUnitz. ** Yes, indeed, it lasted long 
before the hardened creature could bring himself to this." 

" Did I not tell you that the king was watching for a chance 
to dismiss Boden ? " asked Fredersdorf, triumphantly. " But 
let us listen further." 

" Not at all, my friend. Why hear more? Boden has de- 
manded his dismissal and the king has accepted it So much 
we know. My back aches with stooping. I need refreshment 
and shall go drink a bottlp of champagne to the health of the 
new minister of finance." 

"Not yet The king asked for you when I announced 
Boden for the second time. He commanded us to wait until 
he should call us, as he had something of importance to com- 
municate to us." 

" He will doubtless give me the deed of my house to-day," 
said Pollnitz. " Let us wait See, there in the window-niche 
stand a pair of inviting chdrs. Let us take possession of 
them." 

" At last ! " the king had said, when Boden demanded his 
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dismissal. Then, after a slight pause, he added : '' It seems 
to me you delayed a little." 

" It is true," said Boden, sorrowfully. " I had cause enough 
to take the step earUe^ but I kept hoping to be of use to my 
king." 

" And in this hope you were not deceived," said the king, 
striding to Boden and laying his hand upon the minister's 
shoulder. " I cannot grant the dismissal you demand." 

The minister gazed at the king in amazement. 

"Nay, "continued the king "it were madness to rob my- 
self of so noble and faithful a servant — madness to dismiss a 
minister because he has done what I commanded, placed the 
interests of my subjects above my own will, defied my anger 
to satisfy his conscience. Nay, Boden, I am not so great a 
spendthrift as to cast this treasure from me. Bat that you 
may know your king as he is, I will make a confession to you. 
You had been slandered to me. You as well as Eckert were 
made responsible for the people's starving, while the State 
treasury ovei-flowed. They called you a flatterer, ready to 
execute the king's will unconditionally to retain your place, 
however unjust that will might be. I wished to test you. I 
therefore treated you disdainfully, imposed upon you tasks 
the fulfilment of which must have oppressed you ; burdened 
your funds in an extravagant manner. Your patience has 
been extraordinary. To-day I took the last step, and had you 
executed my unrighteous instructions I should not alone have 
removed you from office, but have held you strictly respon- 
sible, for you would have been an unscrupulous official, injur- 
ing my people, whose prosperity is sacred in my eyes. God 
be praised, I can say that I have recognized my position. 
Would that all rulers did so. Did they but reflect upon the 
object of their appointment, they would aee that the rank of 
which they are so jealous is but the gift of the people ; that 
these thousands of human beings who are intrusted to them 
are by no means slaves of a single master to make him the 
mightier ; that they have not subjected themselves to a single 
citizen to become the martyrs of his whim, the plaything of his 
notions. They would see that men choose him among thern 
whom they hold most just to rule them, the best, to be a 
father to them, most humane, to feel with them in affliction, 
bravest, to defend them against their foes, wisest, to avoid com- 
plicating them in wars at unfortunate times — the man, in short, 
best fitted to represent the body politic, whom sovereign power 
serves as a support for the laws and for righteousness, but not 
as a means of committing crime unpunished or inflicting 
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tyranny.* This is my conception of the task of the prince. 
This I will fulfil, and in this you shall help me, Boden." 

Tears of joy stood in the minister's eyes. He bowed low 
over the king's proffered hand, kissing it. " Ah 1 " he said, 
" how merciful has God been to my fatherland in giving it 
such a king I " 

" Then you no longer desire your dismissal ? " said the king, 
with a smile. " You are content to remain in my service pro- 
vided I do not diminish my army or impose new taxes upon 
my subjects ? *' 

** I shall be proud and happy to serve my king." 

" But, I tell you, it will be no easy service, and less impor- 
tant, too, than gentlemen have perhaps* supposed. I shall 
make heavy demands upon all my ministers, shall give them 
much work. But I, too, shall work hard, for an idle prince 
is a being of little use in the world, I think. I will serve my 
century — at least as much as I can. But I will do it alone, 
independently. My ministers will be the exclusive tools of 
my directing will. They will have much toil and little influ- 
ence, for I shall never tolerate a favorite. Yet I shall ever 
require that th^ reply according to their conviction to all 
my questions and call my attention to any en-or into which 
haste or want of judgment may lead me." 

** That I will do as surely as God helps me and gives me 
strength to serve my king and my country faithfully," cried 
Boden, deeply moved. 

"Then continue to be my minister of finance. Come, let 
me embrace you. We kings are too poor to reward fidelity 
and love with aught but love." 

The king opened his arms and Boden threw himself upon 
the king's breast, weeping loudly. 

" Now," said the king, after a long pause, " we know one 
another. I will give you a proof at once that I am not deaf 
to the sensible suggestions of my minister of finance. The 
palace for the queen mother I shall not build. But in the 
royal household some changes are needed. Take these plans 
with you, strike out whatever is superfluous in them. See 
how much can remain, and tell me upon what scale my extra 
expenses must be adjusted." 

♦ The king's own words. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 
THE DISAPPOINTED COUBTIEEa 

When the king gave to the finance minister Baron PoUnitz'e 
rich schemes the latter was sitting, in smiling security, with 
his friend Fredersdorf in the anteroom, discussing the rosy 
future and especially the festivities in his house in the Jaeger 
Street, 

At last the door opened and the minister of finance came 
out of the royal caj^inet into the anteroom. Pollnitz and 
Fredersdorf arose, not to greet him, but to pass him by with 
contemptuous smiles and approach the king's cabinet 

Suddenly the smile died upon Pollnitz's lips. He stood still 
in the middle of the room in front of the minister. " What 
papers have you there ? " he asked, breathlessly, reaching out 
his hand as if to snatch them from the minister of finance. 

Boden waved him back with a shrug. " They are papers 
which his majesty has intrusted to me to exaorine their con- 
tents and determine whether there is reason in them, or 
whether folly has written them." 

" Sir ! " cried PoUnitz, beside himself ; " these papers " 

But he was silent, for the door of the cabinet opened again 
and the king entered the anteroom. His eye rested an in- 
stant upon the faces of the three gentlemen, and he seemed 
to have read the innermost thoughts of their souls, for he 
smiled, and darted a contemptuous glance at Pollnitz, who 
had difficulty in swallowing his ire. 

** One thing more," said the king. " I forgot a little surprise 
for you. You are, I know, not rich, in spite of your being min- 
ister of finance, and live in a way hardly suited to your rank. 
We must alter this, and I, fortunately, know of a house of 
which even Baron Pollnitz has said that it is respectable and 
worthy of a nobleman. I give you this house with all that it 
contains. From this hour it is your property, and you, Baron 
Pollnitz, may go with Boden at once to show him his house, 
conducting him through it and pointing out its advantages, 
as you have so often done to me." 

Pollnitz stood there, pale, trembling, confused. ** I do not 
know of what house your Majesty spe^s," he stammered — "of 
what house I can have said that it is worthy of Minister of 
Finance Boden." 

"Not of the minister of finance, but of a nobleman, and 
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Boden is a nobleman, not in name only, but in thougbt and 
deed, and is therefore fully worthy to possess yonder hou&e, 
which I herewith give him. You know it well, PoUnitz. It 
is the house which my father had built for Eckert, the pretty 
house in the Jaeger Street." 

" The pretty house in the Jaeger Street! " repeated PoUnitz, 
beside himself, forgetting wholly the demeanor and self-re- 
straint which the king's presence demanded of him. " No, 
no, your Majesty is pleased to jest. Yoa surely do not mean 
the house in the Jaeger Street, that house which " 

"That house," interrupted the king, " which pleased you 
so much that, like a foolish child, taking your wish for the 
reality, you imagined it really yours. I could smile at this 
childish folly if it had remained a play of your idle fancy ; but 
you have deceived others as well as yourself, and this is an of- 
fence for which you must atone to-day, unless you wish to be 
dismissed at once from my service." 

" I do not know what your Majesty means. I do not un- 
derstand of what offence I am accused, or whereby I have 
forfeited the favor of my king." 

The king approached him one step and his flaming glance 
seemed to penetrate the abject courtier. 

" You know very well. Baron PoUnitz, of which offence, 
among the many that you daUy and houriy commit, I spoke 
just now. You know very well that you have represented as 
your own the house in the Jaeger Street that I have just 
given to Boden, and have found q^-edulous people to lend yo\x 
money upon it, without your possessing the slightest possi- 
bility or intention of repaying it to them." 

"WiU your Majesty permit me to ask a favor?" said 
Boden, with a friendly, pitying glance at PoUnitz, standing 
crushed and scarcely conscious beside them. When the king, 
with a silent nod, had assented, the minister continued : 
**Your Majesty has just made me so rich and happy that it is my 
right and duty to share my wealth and happiness with otheiu 
Baron PoUnitz drew the plan of this house at command of the 
dead king and cared for all the brilliant and tasteful internal 
arrangements, and it is perhaps not unnatural that he believed 
this house, which so corresponds to his tastes and wishes, was 
meant for him. In any case, I am indebted to Baron PoUnitz, 
for I am but a plain man and should not have known how to 
arrange the house so successfully. Permit me, therefore, 
your Majesty, to prove my thanks by taking up the trifling 
mortgage which Baron PoUnitz has placed upon this house 
and having it transferred to me." 
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The king fixed his gaze upon the master of ceremonies, 
"who was already recovering and raising his head with fresh 
courage. 

" What have you to say to the finance minister's proposi- 
tion?" asked the king. 

" That I am ready to accept it with pleasure if your Maj- 
esty permit, and would only nsk the finance minister whether 
he proposes to recognize only those creditors whom I have 
already secured with the hapless house, or those also whom I 
propose so to secure." 

" Ah ! " cried the king, laughing, " you are an incurable 
fooL If poor Boden should satisfy the new creditors whom 
you add to your old ones, the present I have just made him 
would probably bring him to beggary in a few months. Nay, 
nay, content yourselves with the holders of mortgages, which 
you, Boden, may redeem, since they are but a few thousand 
thalers — ^but out of my funds, not yours. And in order that 
there be no blemish in the gift which I bestow upon you, let 
POllnitz hold himself paid for the trouble which you say he 
took in the construction and arrangement of this house. But 
woe to you, PsUnitz, if you let me hear of other such decep- 
tions and follies — if you do not abandon a behavior which 
scoffs at all law and morals, and lead a life suitable to my 
servants and attendants. It is the last time that I shall par- 
don your pranks." 

" Your Majesty plunges me into an abyss of despair," said 
Pdllnitz, wringing his hands. " Your Majesty demands that 
my future be pure and blameless, while the past rests like an 
Alp and casts dark shadows upon it ; for how can I help 
making new debts without having money enough to pay the 
old ones? If, therefore, your Majesty most graciously de- 
sires to assist me to avoid future debts you must be so gra- 
cious as to pay my present debts, of which, unfortunately, a 
very small part was secured with the Jaeger Street house." 

The king paced silently up and down once or twice ; then 
he paused before Pollnitz and said, with a smile : ** You are 
so impudent a creature that one is obliged either to send 
you off or laugh at you. But I do not forget that both my 
grandfather and my father have laughed at you, as I laugh at 
the antics of Councillor, my ape. But even Councillor was 
beaten yesterday for being too arrogant with his ape tricks ; 
so remember that. Baron Pdllnitz. Your debts I will pay this 
once, but if you venture to contract new ones I shall forget 
that you were jester to my grandfather and my father, and 
" only remember that so frivolous a spendthrift cannot 
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remain in my service. And now go with the finance minister 
and show him his house. You are dismissed, gentlemen." 

When the gentlemen had left the room the king remained 
some time lost in thought. He Seemed not to know that he 
was not alone, Fredersdorf standing in the window-niche, 
whither he had retired, immediately upon the king's entrance, 
to be a despairing, trembling witness of the whole scene 
which destroyed his hopes and plans. 

Suddenly the king crossed the hall and remained standing 
directly before Fredersdorf. "Fredersdorf," he said, with 
voice so soft that the man's heart bounded and his cheek 
turned pale, " is it really true that none of you ever see the 
man in me, but always the king only? that you have no 
heart for your prince, but only envy, hatred, malice, and de- 
ceit ? And you, too, Fredersdorf, whom I have loved, not as 
a master loves his servant, but as a friend, believing that I 
had in you a man with a heart full of feeling for my sorrows 
and cares, with a little love, not for the prince only, but for 
the man in me ! Why will you ftll make me cold-hearted and 
distrustful ? A day will come when ye will all call me cold 
and loveless, and no one will knpw then that they whom I 
loved have made me so." 

" Mercy — have mercy, my king! " prayed Fredersdorf, sink- 
ing at the king's feet. " Kill me, crush me with your wrath, 
only do not speak thus kindly, lovingly. Your Majesty does 
not know how I have loved you all my life, how my wholt 
being is absorbed in yours. But I have a wild, ambitious 
heart. In the thirst of my ambitioni it was not enough to be 
the servant of my king. I wished to be a mighty and influ- 
ential man, to mount high and see those far below me who 
now disdain me because I am but a body-servant and no dis- 
tinguished gentleman. That, my King, is my whole offence, 
the whole remorseful confession of my fault." 

" I know it," said the king. "You would not betray your 
master, you would only be your master's master. Poor Fre- 
dersdorf, did you believe it such happiness to be a king? 
But you are ambitious, and I will come to the assistance of 
this malady so far as I can. But give up trying to rule my 
will and influence my decisions." 

Fredersdorf pressed his lip^ to Frederick's proffered hand 
and wept aloud. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 
THE BETROTHED. 

Bejoioiko ran riot in the house o'f the rich silk factor, Orgue* 
lin. The proud daughter had consented to marry Count 
Rhedern, and the happy father, delighted with the prospect of 
speedily becoming father-in-law to a count, was busily prepar- 
ing for wedding festivities the gorgeousness of which should 
make all Berlin talk. There was to be a banquet, at which his 
daughter should appear in the circle of her former friends for 
the last time, to take leave of them forever ; for it was a matter 
of course that the Countess Bhedem must seek other society, 
form other friendships, than those knovm to Ma'm'selle Orgue- 
lin. But Father Orguelin wished to show Ids colleagues the 
manufacturers and merchants,^he distinguished and resplen- 
dent gentleman now beconi^ his son. He wished to arouse 
the envy of his friends and impress them with the princely 
splendor of his house. 

All this, however, failed wholly to suit the plans of Count 
Ehedeni. Thanks to his debts and his creditors, he had been 
forced to decide to marry the rich factor's daughter, but he 
had no intention of entering upon relations, however distant, 
with the friends and relatives of his wife, and if he had had to 
resolve to recognize the rich father-in-law and show him the 
love and reverence of a son, this was far from being the same 
as appearing at his banquets to serve as chief decoration of 
the table. He shuddered to think of the cavaliers' jests, for 
whom it would be a bottomless spring of teasing fun that he, 
marshal of the queen, cavalier of the old nobility, had played the 
leading part at a banquet of the bourgeoisie, had dined and 
chatted, danced and made merry, with manufacturers and mer- 
chants. A nobleman might well decide, for the honor of his 
. house, to maiTy a civilian possessing a million, but he must 
not humiliate himself so far as to count himself as a member 
of the family and take notice of this or that bourgeois. 

So, with smiling face and tender greeting, he entered the 
brilliant boudoir of his betrothed, who was engaged at the 
moment in helping her father draw up a list of the wedding- 
guests. Count Rhedern seated himself beside his betrothed, 
and listened with hoiTor to the barbarous names added to the 
list, whose possessoi-s never could participate in a knightly 
tourney or a royal banquet. 
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"Well," inquired his father-in-law, triumphantly, "what 
do you say to our banquet ? The richest and most respect- 
able merchants of all Berlin will be present, representing 
more millions of thalers than Germany counts inhabitants. 
So you appreciate, my son, that to do honor to such guests 
requires especial preparation, for it is not easy to impress 
these proud gentleman and arouse their wonder. It is nothing 
to surprise one of you counts and barons. You are happy if 
you are offered champagne or expensive Holstein oystera 
But a rich merchant turns away with a sneer when turtle- 
soup or Indian birds -nests are offered him. Yet I mean to 
astonish my proud guests with a dinner such as they have 
never eaten. I have ordered two of the best cooks of Paris, 
and they require two weeks for the necessary preparations. 
I pay them for this time a sum which, perhaps, excels the half 
yearly salary of a royal marshal. Besides this there will be 
fireworks, an illumination, music, and I had thought of engag- 
ing a French theatrical troupe for a comedy." 

" But I fear," laughed his daughter, " that few of our guests 
would understand a Avord of the French comedy." 

" It may be so, but what is French is the fashion at pres- 
ent, and it will create remark if we have a French play. But 
not a word do you say, my son ! You even sigh and look 
sulky." 

" I was sighing because you wish to postpone the wedding 
so lohg." 

" A piece of flattery for you, daughter. Betrothed people 
are always impatient." 

" But I was sighing, not only because I am to be robbed so 
long of the happiness of leading my dear Caroline to my 
house as my wife, but also because I lose the pleasure of in- 
troducing her at the largest and most brilliant ball of the 
court season, the opening one." 

" But the king is still absent upon his pleasure journey,*' 
said Caroline. 

" The king returns in a few days, and as the mourning is 
coming to an end he will give his court a masquerade, prob- 
ably the only one for this season." 

"A masquerade !" cried his betrothed. "I never took 
part in a masquerade." 

"You would see a very brilliant one here. The queen 
mother had sent me an invitation for my betrothed and sug- 
gested that I should present her at court the same day." 

" Is it impossible to hasten the wedding a little ? *' asked 
Caroline, impatiently. 
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" Quite impossible," replied Father Orguelin, solemnly. 

"Why BO?" asked the count, insinuatingly. "Might we 
not have the wedding a little earlier and the banquet later ? — 
the wedding perfectly quiet, as is the custom in the aristocratic 
world, and the pomp and splendor apart ? These noisy mar- 
riages are a trifle out of fashion, too, and at court it would be 
said that the rich and cultivated Father Orguelin scorns the 
customs of the young court and wishes to show his opposition 
by retaining with eclat the customs of the foregoing regime" 

*' Heaven forefend ! " cried Father Orguelin, horrified. 

"Father," said Caroline, with determination, "I hate bois- 
terous festivities ; I prefer a quiet wedding. Let no one say 
at court that Ma'm'selle Orguelin has jubilated with all her 
acquaintances over the monstrous luck of marrying a count. 
Later the count can give a gorgeous banquet and you respond 
to it But let us be married quietly, according to the fash- 
ion." 

Father Orguelin acquiesced, as he always did, in his daugh- 
ter's determination. It was agreed that the wedding should 
take place next day, and a feast of Lucullus take place later 
at the house of the bride's father. **At that I shall, upon 
no condition, be present," thought Count Rhedem as he gave 
his assent 

But one thing was now wanting, a brilliant court toilet 
for the important day, and the count assured her with a sigh 
that it would be very difficult to obtain one duly, not because 
of the gold-brocaded train, but for want of a tailor. 

" PeUissier, the new French tailor, declined to make even 
a little mantle for me," said the count, " and his ladies, now 
the most sought for dressmakers, have been for a week deaf 
to all entreaties." 

" But I know that Father Pricker, tailor to the two queens, 
will make me the necessary dresses if he has to employ an 
assistant for the purpose." 

" Then let us go to Father Pricker," said her betrothed, with 
a smile ; " let us go at once, for the mattei" is pressing, and 
you will understand that I should be inconsolable if we were 
married and I could not present you at court at the first op- 
portunity." 

When the betrothed were alone in the carriage, a few mo- 
ments later, Caroline Orguelin turned with a contemptuous 
smile to the count : " The wedding will take place the day 
after to-morrow," she said. 

" Yes, my dearest CaroUne, the day after to-morrow I shall 
be the happiest of men." 
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She shrugged her shoulders slightly. " Your creditors were 
very urgent, that you suddenly felt such longing for my dow- 
ery?" 

"My creditors?" asked the count ; "I do not understand 
you, dearest Caroline," 

" You understand me very well," she said, with frosty cold- 
ness. " It is time for us to speak clearlj'. Know, then, that 
I have not been deceived by your tender assurances, nor your 
perfectly well played role of impatient lover. I am neither 
young nor beautiful enough to awaken the passion of so ex- 
perienced a cavalier as Count Rhedem. You are poor in 
everything but debts, so you absolutely needed a rich wife, 
and as I accidentally possess more money than all the beauti- 
ful and aristocratic maidens of the nobility, you determined 
to take me with it. And I bought Count Rhedem with my 
million, because he can present me at court." 

"Now, truly," said the count, with a forced smile, "these 
are most original confessions." 

" But they are necessary, to save us from wearing ourselves 
in future with useless comedies, and with dissembling what 
neither of us feels. I still owe you an explanation of my 
urgent wish to become a court lady, for you surely will not 
hold me so insane as to have purchased a count for the mere 
purpose of being a countess." 

"I should have found no insanity therein." 

" Nay," continued his betrothed, "I wished to become a 
countess in order to be present at court, to enjoy a pleasure 
which thousands will envy me ; though, like the poor, silly 
moth, I might flutter about the bright light only long enough 
to burn to death. I told you that I am no longer young ; 
yet my heart is younger perhaps than that of many a court 
lady, for it has not been worn out and used up. It was hard 
and pure, and clear as mountain-crystal until " 

" Continue," he said, as she paused, "these are most en- 
chanting admissions, such as are usually made after the wed- 
ding. You were speaking of your heart, which had been like 
mountain-crystal until " 

" Until I had seen the king," continued his betrothed, ar- 
dently. 

" It was coronation day when you arrived at the bright 
idea of falling in love with the king? " 

"Yes, it was coronation day when I first realized how 

proud, and high, and overwhelming a thing a true man is. I 

determined to be near him, and \ who had never wished to 

marry, decided in one moment to unite myself in marriage 
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with some cayalier. I asked mj companion the names of 
tbe cavaliers standing behind ibe king and princes. Most 
of them were married, but you were not, and they told me 
you had many debts and no means. The same day I told 
my father I would marry the count, saying, ' Buy him for me 
as you recently bought this wonderful diamond-studded Nu- 
remberg plaything.* " 

" A most flattering and ingenious way of looking at it," 
said the count, with a forced smile. 

Caroline continued : " My father confided the matter to a 
broker, who did the business most adroitly. Now, my count, 
you will understand why I made the condition that you must 
secure nie access to the court before I could decide to become 
your wife.** 

" I understand it perfectly," said the count, sulkily. " You 
use me as a bridge to pass from the shop to the royal palace, 
as I let 3'ou pay my debts." 

"But, my dear count, you will at times suffer a little gene 
through me," said the milHonnaire, laying her hand softly upon 
the count's shoulder. " It was not because of your creditors 
alone that you desired a speedy marriage, but still more be- 
cause the count found it beneath his dignity to pai-take of a 
banquet with merchants and manufacturers, to be a comrade 
of the bourgeois. But I shall never forget that my father is 
a merchant, and all my fiiends are daughters of merchants 
and manufacturers. I shall force you to show my father 
reverence, my friends the respect which I diall never refuse 
yours." 

** Force ? you will force me ? " 

" You shall see that I can do so. My father promised you 
to give you a million with me, from which your debts and my 
outfit should be subtracted. Your debts are two hundred 
thousand thalers; my outfit, including my palace and my 
diamonds, costs quite as much ; so there remains but six hun- 
dred thousand thalers, of which, according to the contract, 
you have joint use. But you will see that the interest of this 
little capital is too trifling for the daughter of a nch merchant 
to live upon, and that, cherishing the daring plan of entertain- 
ing the king in my house, I might use half our year's 
income in one evening for the purpose." 

The coimt looked at Lis wife with admiration bordering 
upon reverence. " You think we cannot live upon the inter- 
est of six hundred thousand thalers ? " ,. 

**Irlo not think, I know it certainly, for I used almost 
that sum as a girl. My father appreciates this, and 
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has therefore given me for pin-money a second million, 
which remains in his business, I receiving the interest in 
mpnthly payments. But this interest, mark well, Ji>e- 
longs to me personally, not to my marriage portion, and 
I can, if I choose, pay your debts, buy horses and equi- 
pages, or I can give it to my father, who can make good use 
of it in his business. So often as you fail to show due con- 
sideration to your spouse, her father, and her friends, the pin- 
money returns' to my father, and to your share falls the care 
for the necessary payments." 

" But I shall ever be a tender and considerate husband, a 
devoted son of your father," cried the count, charmed with 
the thought of the second million. 

" You will do well," said the bride, gravely, "for you mil 
thereby have a surplus income of four thousand thalers a 
month. You see I am a true merchant's daughter, and good 
at arithmetic. I bought you because I recognized your value, 
but you shall never think you did me a favor in making me 
a countess, for you shall constantly be reminded that my fa- 
ther is a millionnaire whose daughter and sole heir liberally 
pays you for your amiability, your title, and her admission 
to coui*t. But here we are. Let us put up our mask again 
and be the sentimental couple about to marry for pure 
love." 

" And, indeed, you deserve to be loved," cried the count, 
pressing her hand to his lips. " You are the cleverest and 
most piquant woman I ever saw, and I do not doubt that I 
shall some day fall violently in love with you." 

"Poor count," she said, with a laugh, "on that day j^ouwill 
be much to be pitied, for I shall never love you. A heart like 
mine loves but once and dies of its first love." 

" May it be a slow death, at least," said the count, springing 
out of the wagon and oflfering his hand helpfully to his be- 
trothed. ^ 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



THE TAILOR FAMILIES, .OR THE MONTAGUES AND CAPULETS 
OF BERLIN. - 

Father Pricker was standing at the window, looking across 
at a house on the opposite side of the way, before which stood 
a motley array of beautiful ladies and distinguished cavalierp 
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all entering with an air of importance ; while stamping horses, 
gorgeous carriages, chattering lockejs and lackeys, awaited 
the return of their masters and mistresses. In this house 
dwelt Pellissier, the new French tailor, and for his sake waa 
this throng. 

Pricker felt this like a dagger thrust into his heai*ty 
for no one came to him and no throng ,waa ever seen 
before his door. Since the arrival of &e French tailor. 
Pricker was a lost and unfortunate man, wounded in his am- 
bition, his feelings, his just claims upon the gratitude of 
mankind. Of what use was it that he was tailor to the two 
queens ? The court had no work for him since he had de- 
clined to employ French assistants, and none of all the la- 
dies who had formerly confided to him the mysteries of her 
toilet and her figure now remembered his discretion and his 
skill in concealing what was defective, replacing what was 
wanting. The weathercock world had deserted him, the Ho- 
henzoUem family had no recollection of all the heroic deeds 
and valuable services of the Pricker family, no longer appre- 
ciated its services, but scorned old customs and the habits of 
centuries. 

Since Pellissier had come to live oppoate his rival. Father 
Pricker was a broken-hearted man. Without a murmur he 
concealed his wound, and bore his affliction with a smile. 
But one eye was not to be deceived, one heart guessed his 
grief. Frau Pricker mourned in secret as her husband grew 
more and inore silent, yet she never ventured to comfort him 
or speak a word of encouragement. At times he had thought 
of selling his house and moving to another part of the city, 
but the next moment he blushed at such unmanly weak- 
ness and accused himself of cowardice. It was a mortal com- 
bat to which Pellissier had challenged him, and it should 
never be said that Pricker had beat a retreat. He repre- 
sented a principle, the maintenance of good old German cus- 
tom against frivolous, changeable French fashion. He must 
prove to the world that there were people still who scorn the 
passion for change and cling to use and wont and ancient ct^s- 
tom. So he stayed with his family in his respectable old 
mansion, that had so long sheltered the court tailors of the 
Prussian princes. But he carried death in his heart 

As he stood in the window, staring at the house of his hated 
rival, he saw to his grief another equipage rolling up. But 
this one halted before his own door. In the joy of his heart 
he was teippted to open the door, but he recollected himsdif 
in time and waited until his wife came to tell him, her f i^OQ 
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radiaut with pleasure, that rich Ma'm*selle Orguelin and her 
betrothed desired to speak with him. 

Father Pricker approached the twain in proud silence, but 
could not help it that his eyes brightened, and a happy 
smile played about his pale lips. 

" You will be surprised, my dear court tailor, that we come 
to you instead of summoning you to us. But it would have 
taken too much time, and our business demands great haste." 
^ Pricker made a slight, proud bow. 

" My house is accustomed to receiving distinguished per- 
sons," he said. "My great-grandfather had the good fortune 
to welcome the elector himself here. Let me hear how I can 
serve you." 

" I need two complete court costumes," said Ma'm'selle Or- 
guelin, with a proud smile. " One costume for the presenta- 
tion, and the second for the great court ball." 

" One robe with a brocade train and one stuflf dress," said 
Pricker, solemnly. " I would recommend a robe of blue vel- 
vet, which is becoming to blond complexions." 

" Let us take sky-blue velvet with a silver brocade train," 
said the millionnaire. " As to the dress for the court ball, my 
father has given me a piece of beautiful goods, velvet shot 
with gold, such as are made only in India." 

"Then we shall have a thoroughly suitable and distin- 
guished costume, and I am assured that Countess Ehedem's 
first appearance at court will do honor to the house of Pricker." 

"And I do not doubt that your work will do honor to my 
house in turn," cried the count, with a laugh ; " but you will 
have to bind yourself, my dear m&ster, to be ready in one 
week." 

" In four days, if necessary," said Pricker, taking pompously 
the measure which his wife offered him, and approaching the 
lady. 

" The pattern and trimming I leave to your taste," she said, 
" except that the dress must, of course, be of the latest French 
style." 

Pricker let fall the measure, which he had just laid upon 
the lady's slender waist, and gazed at her in horror. 

" From French patterns shall your dresses be made ? " he 
asked, roughly. 

" I think that is a matter of course," she answered, with a 
smile. "No respectable tailor works nowadays from anti- 
quated German patterns." 

Pricker rolled up his measure decidedly, and laid it upon 
the table. ^ I 
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" Then the dresses will not be made in my hoiise,** he said. 

'' How so ? ** said Ma'm'selle Orguelin, in amazement '* You 
will not do my work ? ** 

'* With pleasure, but not from French patterns. That were 
a disgrace to my house and my ancestora" 

** But remember that you lose," said the count, " not only 
the custom of my future wife, but of all the court ; for no one 
will want your work until you bring yourself to work after 
French pattema" 

" No one will wish me to work for her, that is true. But I 
shall remain true to my principles. I have lived a German 
man, and I shall die a German tailor ! " 

The count offered his arm to his betrothed, and said, with a 
smile : 

*' I am not at all convinced that a German tailor may not be 
a thorough-going fool as well, who would do well to remem- 
ber that Frederick William is no longer alive to rejoice at such 
stupidity, but a young king who dresses in the French fashion, 
speaks French, and has more Frenchmen than Germans at his 
court Come, my dear Caroline, let us go to Pellissier ; he 
will not be so silly as to decline your patronage. Farewell, 
Pricker." 

Pricker remained alone, proudly erect in the middle of 
the room, staring at the portraits of his ancestors From the 
next room the tnlling song of his daughter reached his ear. 
She was studying a new Italian aria with Quantz, the king's 
music-teacher. 

" Nel tue giomi felice, ricordati da me ! '* sang pretty Anna, 
and Father Pricker ran frantically up and down the room, 
closing his ears to avoid hearing the shanl^ that had come 
upon his house, and cursing his weakness in granting his 
daughter's prayer for music-lessons. 

" My own heart I have closed to the enemy, but he will have 
power over my children." 

Anna went on trilling her Italian aria with her silvery voice, 
and he heard the delighted teacher calling, "Bravo I bravo ! " 

" They are murdering me ; they wound me to the heart I " 
he murmured, sinking into a chair exhausted, and leaning his 
head upon the back, so that his stiff, little pigtail, caught be- 
tween his head and the chair-back, waved like an exclama- 
tion point above his pale, trembling countenance. 

Presently the lesson came to its end, and Anna entered the 
room with dancing eyes and flaming cheeks. 

•* Father," she said, "my warmest wish is about to be ful- 
filled. This deal*, noble Quantz, who has undertaken my 
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lessons because Graun is busy with an opera at the king's 
command, has managed an invitation for me to sing at the 
next court concert The king returns next week, and T, the 
happiest girl in the world, am to sing -my Italian aria before 
him." 

"She will sing Italian," murmm*ed her father. "I shall be 
dead before this calamity befalls my family." 

Anna paid no attention to him, but sprang to her mother, 
who just then entered the room, and drew the little woman 
into a warm embrace. 

Then approaching her father, she said, defiantly : 

" It is high time to think of my costume. I must have a 
new and splendid dress to appear before the king and his 
court." 

" That you shall have ! " cried her father, solemnly. " To 
sing before the king is certainly an honor from which I must 
not hold you back. Your mother's wedding-dress we still 
have, and we'll make a court costume of it." 

Anna laughed loud and long. 

"Nay, father. The day is past and gone when women 
might wear the gowns of their grandmothers. Besides, the 
skirt is far too narrow to make a crinoline skirt of it." 

" Crinoline ! " shrieked her father. 

"Why not?" asked Anna, amazed. "No lady with any 
claim to elegance can go without a crinoline now." 

Just then rapid steps were heard before the door. 

" O quel plaisir d'etre amoureux ! " sang a fresh male voice. 

" French ! " exclaimed Father Pricker, beside himself with 
rage. "William sings French ! " 

William appeared in a costume of the latest and most 
faultless cut, such as a few cavaliers of exceptional elegance 
were wearing — a tightly fitting blue coat with short waist 
and long tails, wide sleeves, and mother-of-pearl buttons ; the 
coat-tails lined with scarlet silk, the small, high, standing 
collar and narrow cuffs decorated with embroidery in silver. 
Below the short waist of the coat a long, flesh-colored satin 
vest, richly embroidered in silver, more than half covered the 
short, black hose, fastened below the knee with silver buckles 
that held the scarlet and white-striped hose as well, which in 
turn gave place to silver-buckled shoes. Instead of a pigtail, 
young Pricker had done his hair into a cushion at the back 
and several heavily powdered curls at the sides. At the end 
of the cushion was fastened a broad, black ribbon, folded 
about the neck and fastened again in front to the broad lace 
jabot that welled forth from the vest. A tiny three-cornered 
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hat perched, soldier-fashion, toward the right side of his brow. 
On the left hip dangled a little sword, upon the handle of 
which was a great bow of dark-blue ribbon embroidered with 
gold, and his hand played with a tiny cane with amber bead. 

" Well ? " inquired WiUiam ; " do I not please yo» ? Is not 
that a suit worthy of the finest nobleman, except that I 
cannot, like the proud cavaliers, wear the white plume, which 
they claim as the privilege of their rank ? Otherwise my cos- 
tume is faultless, and as I went along the street the ladies 
opened their windows to stare after me." 

" Where did you get this suit ? " asked his father. " Who 
gave you the money for this blamable suit, and who made it V " 

" The money you will give me, dear father, for it is not yet 
paid for. The name Pricker has a substantial sound, and 
Pellissier gladly gave me credit, though at first he did not 
vvish to work for me at all." 

Old Pricker groaned with grief and rage. Then, feverishly 
seizing his son's long coat-tails and shaking him from side to 
side, he shrieked : 

" Pellissier made it ? The miserable botching creature has 
made such a caricature of wy son ! And thou, William, wer^ 
shameless enough to go to the enemy of thy house and 
accept from him this suit ! Hadst thou no fear that thine 
ancestors would turn in their graves ? Away with this ridic- 
ulous mummery. Away with these piebald garmenta I will 
have my son again, my good, honorable, German son I " 

And Father Pricker began to tear and drag his son's cloth- 
ing with crazy violence. He knocked off the three cornered 
hat and stamped upon it, clutched the lace jabot-with clinched 
fingers, and laughed aloud at the tattered fragments. Will- 
iam was petrified with terror. His father's violence stupe- 
fied him. His sister's laughter and his mother's tears first re- 
stored his presence of mind. 

" Father," he shrieked, furious at such treatment, " I am 
no longer a child, and I shall endure your ridiculous despot- 
ism no longer. I shall dress as I please, and wear a costume 
such as the fashion prescribes." 

" Well said, brother," cried Anna, springing to his sida 
"We are children of the new age, and shall dress as our 
generation demands. Youth cannot be restrained like old 
age, and our parents must not require of us that we accept 
their views in preference to our own." 

" * Honor thy father and thy mother ; that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,* * 
said Mother Pricker, solemnly. 
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Anna laughed. 

'^ Another text ! But that is all antiquated. Nobody 
quotes the Bible nowadays. It is not nearly so amusing as 
Voltaire!*' 

" Enough !" said Father Pricker. "Listen to my final 
determination. I command you so to live and so to dress as 
your father and mother have lived and dressed. Woe to you 
if you disobey my commands and defy your father, for then 
I shall disinherit you, and my curse shall rest upon you. If 
you enter yonder house across the street, or hold intercourse 
with the French tempters who dwell in it, or if you dress your- 
selves in the French fashion, you cease to be my children, 
and have nothing more to hope from me." 

He took his weeping wife by the arm and left the room. 
Tiie brother and sister remained ttte-d-ttte, 

" Well," said Anna, after a long pause, " will you obey and 
go back to your pigtail and coarse cloth coat ? " 

" To be laughed at and have Blanche PeUissier scoffing at 
me ? Ah I you do not know how we love one another, and 
she has vowed that she will be my wife." 

" Then you will obey our father, and become a respectable 
tailor like all our ancestors ? " 

William laughed aloud. 

*•' A tailor ? Follow a miserable trade, when my father has 
bestowed upon me the education of a nobleman ? Nay, nay, 
Anna, that cannot be a serious question." 

"But our father means it seriously, for you know very well 
the Prickers have been tailors for centuries. I warn you, 
brother, be prudent and careful, and do not irritate our 
father to the point of really disinheriting you." 

"Oh, he will have to bow to the inevitable as well as 
Father PeUissier, who will be furious, too, when he learns that 
I am Blanche's husband. But we shall marry in spite of them 
both. Ah !• Blanche is an angel of beauty and amiability." 

"Nevertheless, she is but a tailor's daughter, after all," said 
inna, with a shrug. 

" Like my pretty and amiable sister Anna." 

" I shall soon be a famous singer, and the wife of a noble- 
man." 

" Well, who says Blanche may not be the wife of a famous 
man, and that you may not all be proud of me yet ? " 

"Will you be a tailor or a dressmaker?" asked Anna, 
pertly. 

"Neither. I shall be an actor. But keep this secret^ 
Anna!" ^ , 
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CHAPTER XL. 
IN BHEIKSBBBG. 

The deserted oastle of Bbeinsberg was inhabited once 
more. Merry greetings and laughter filled its halls. The 
happy days of old, when Frederick was crown prince, seemed 
about to be repeated. The same company, the same amuse- 
ments, a]l as of old. 

But nearly all those who had left Eheinsberg with proud 
hopes and aspiring wishes had returned disappointed, their 
wings thoroughly clipped. 

They were stiU good friends, welcome companions of the 
king, but none hiul overstepped the bounds of submission 
and dependence which the king had laid down, within which, 
sufficing for himself in his strength of character and will, he 
stood wholly isolated. 

They had gained nothing by Frederick's ascent to the 
throne, but none of them had lost by it. 

One heart only was broken, bleeding in unseen, unmurmur- 
ing resignation. That was the heart of Elizabeth, the poor re- 
jected, widowed woman, who was neveiiiheless called the reign- 
ing queen, Frederick's spouse. 

The king, returning from his pleasure journey to Stras- 
burg, had reminded her of her promise to accompany his 
court to Rheinsberg, and the poor suflferer, though she knew 
the king's presence would be a daily and hourly torture for 
her, had not had courage to withstand the urgency of her long- 
ing. She had accepted his invitation, saying to herself, " I 
shall, at least, see him, and if he does not even speak to me, 
I shall hear his voice. My sufferings will be greater, but 
my joys also. Soffri e tad." 

And she was right He never spoke with her, never looked 
at her. With a silent bow he bade her welcome daily, but 
he did not accompany her to the table, nor sit beside her. 
The presence of the Iklargrave and Margravine of Baireuth 
gave the king the pretext of a duty in giving to liis favorite 
sister precedence over the queen as his guest. So the queen 
endured in silence. She grew daily paler, but she concealed 
her pallor under a mask of artificial rosiness — laid upon the 
furrows which sorrow was already ploughing in her youthful 
face the tiny mouches which the French fashion had im- 
ported, in company with cosmetics and crinoline. No one 
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slioiild know that she suffered, not even the king. She 
took pai-t in all amusements, laughed at Bielf eld's jests and 
Pollnitz's anecdotes, let Knobelsdorf describe all the great 
plans for splendid new buildings, and gave her whole atten- 
tion to Jordan's stories of the king's care for the poor and 
needy in his kingdom. She even took active part in the 
preparation for theatricals. Voltaire's " Death of Caesar" and 
Boissy's "Frenchman in London," had been selected for the 
impromptu amateur theatre in Kheinsberg, and the king was 
to play a leading r61e in each piece. She was present at 
every rehearsal, helped the court ladies with the selection 
and arrangement of their costumes, viewed daily the work of 
the painter charged with the preparation of the scenery and 
curtain. 

Meanwhile, the king was less often present in the circle of 
his friends, and his flute was less often heard. He spent the 
whole day in the library, where no one might disturb him, 
not even Quantz. Madame Brandt, who had accompanied the 
court to Rbeinsberg, observed, with a sigh, during one of her 
secret interviews with Manteuffel : " The king has become 
unfaithful to the last of his sweethearts. He has abandoned 
even the flute." 

"But how does he occupy himself the whole day?" 
asked the count. 

"With scientific studies," said Madame Brandt, with a 
shrug. " Fredersdorf tells me that he spends the whole day 
over his maps and plans, surrounded with wcwks upon mili- 
tary science, making measurements like a civil engineer. A 
harmless occupation, you see, having no bearing upon our 
afGairs. The king will not separate from his wife further 
than has already taken place, and as to the marriage of Prince 
Augustus William, my mines are laid and will explode at the 
proper moment, sending the amour of pretty Laura von 
Pannewitz into the air. All goes well, and we have nothing 
to fear from the king's scientific studiea" 

"You call these harmless studies! " said the count, with a 
shrug. " But I assure you that they will greatly disturb the 
Austrian court, and I must report them instantly to my friend 
Seckendorf." 

" You make a mountain of a molehill ! " laughed Madame 
Brandt. " The king never absents himself from the evening 
gatherings, and is as care-free as in the meniest crown-prince 
days. Wlio knows? Perhaps he uses the solitude of the 
library to study his part, for we play the * Death of Csesar * to* 
morrow and the king appears as Brutus'' 
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'* Yea, it seems to me that the king plays the rOle of Bru'-' 
<tt«," said Mauteuflfel, reflectively ; " outwardly he is cheerful, 
but who knows what sinister, fateful thoughts he buries in the 
depths of his soul?" 

''You are always seeing ghosts, '^ cried Madame Brandt, im- 
patiently. ** I tell you the king plays BnUtis, but he is not 
Hrutnsr 

Madame Brandt took leave of her confidant and hastened 
lightly toward the castle. But it was not necessary to dress 
for the last rehearsal that day. The king could not appear 
as Brutus, for he was ilL The intermittent fever which had 
been hanging about him all through the summer, and pre- 
vented his going to Amsterdam, and even fastened him to bis 
bed at Castle Moyland, where Voltaire was making him the 
long-wished-f or visit, had now returned with frightful violence. 
'i?he king was scoffing at his physician for having no means 
of working a cure. 

** There is a remedy," said Ellert, with a shrug, " but I dare 
not prescribe it for your Majesty." 

** Why not ? " asked the king. 

''Because we must first test it upon some patient upon 
whose recovery the weal or woe of millions does not de- 
pend." 

" A human life is always sacred, and if you are not sure of 
your remedy it is as unscrupulous to give it to a beggar as to 
a king." 

" I believe in the remedy," said Ellert, " as did Louis XIV., 
who purchased it from the Englishman Talbot as an arcanum, 
for one hundred louis d'or a pound." 

" Give it to me I " commanded the king. 

" Pardon, your Majesty, I dare not, though I have a small 
quantity with me which I brought to show your Majesty as a 
tjuriosity. See this fine brown powder, prepared, not by an 
apothecary, but by nature herself." 

"Then I have faith in it," said the king; "nature is the 
best apothecary and the best physician. What is your rem- 
edy called?" 

" It is quinquina in the language of Peru, and kindly nat- 
ure lets it grow in that home of fevers." 

But the king was too ill to listen ; his eyes closed and bis 
dry lips murmured confused and disconnected sound& 

At that moment the door opened and Fredersdorf inquired, 
" How is the king ? Is he in a condition to hear important 
news ? " 

'* Not now ; wait an hour, then he will be free from fev^ 
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and collected. Is it bad news ? " Inquired the physician. " In 
that case I would advise waiting until to-mon-ow." 

"I think the king will not call it bad news," said Kaiser- 
ling, with a smile. *^You, Bielfeld, as a diplomatist, must 
know how to interpret it." 

** I think he will call it good ; not because I am a diploma- 
tist,, but because the king is a hero slumbering and waiting to 
be awakened." 

At last the king awoke, and Ellerfi^ pronounced his pulse 
wholly normal, adding, " You may communicate your news to 
the king." 

Pollnitz, as master of ceremonies, approached the bed. 

" Sire, an hour ago a courier arrived, bringing news of im- 
portance." 

"From whom does the courier come?" asked the king, 
-quietly. 

" Erorn your Majesty's ambassador in Vienna, Baron von 
Borke, who sends his own body-servant as courier." 

" Is the empress, our exalted aunt, ill again ? " asked the 
king. 

" The empress is perfectly well, but her husband the em- 
peror " 

" Finish your sentence, POllnitz. What of the Emperor of 
Austria ? " 

" Sire, Emperor Cliarles VL is no more ; he died, October 
20th." 

"Indeed," said Frederick, letting his head sink slowly back 
to its cushion. "It is not worth the trouble to make so 
much of such trifling news. If the emperor is dead Maria 
Theresa will be Empress of Austria, and the matter does not 
further concern us." 

He closed his eyes. The physician felt his pulse. " Per- 
fectly normal," he said. 

" Eight," said the king. " On the day on which I receive 
the news of the emperor's death I must have no fever, or 
they may say in Vienna that fear has made me ill. Give me 
a quinine powder, EUert." 

" But I told your Majesty that I cannot do this because we 
have not tested the remedy sufficiently to be sure of its ef- 
fect." 

" Then try it on me," said the king, decidedly. " Give it 
to me." 

In vain did the physician appeal to the cavaliers for sup- 
poii. In vain did they all beseech him not to endanger his 
life thus needlessly. ^ , 
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*' Give me the powder at once. I command it." 

" When your Majesty commands, I must obey," said Ellert ; 
" but these be my witnesses that I acted under compulsion." 

" Now you must rest, your Majesty," he added, when the 
king had taken the powder. ** And you must not dream of 
returning to Berlin. In my capacity as physician, I have the 
right to forbid that" 

" Why should we return to Berlin ? A trifle like the death 
of the emperor involves no great changes. Now, gentlemen, 
you may go. I feel quite well and will arise. iVedei-sdoi'f 
may remain to dress me, and, Jordan, send me Eicbel that I 
may dictate to him some necessary letters. Then we will all 
meet in the music-hall, where Quantz and I shall play a duo, 
to which I invite you as listeners." ' 

The king dictated three letters : One to Field Marshal von 
Schwerin, the second to the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the 
third to Minister von Podewils. All contained the same 
word — the command to break up at once and come to the 
king at Bheinsberg instantly. 

Then he went to meet his court in the music-hall, and 
never had he played more enchantingly or entertained his 
friends more geniidly than on the day of the death of the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

The next morning the three gentlemen arrived from Berlin, 
and were immediately received by the king in the library. 

"The Emperor of Austria is dead," said Frederick, after 
greeting the new-comers, " and I have therefore summoned 
you to confer vrith you as to the benefit to be derived from 
his death." 

** Your Majesty will hardly think of deriving benefit from a 
death which inflicts mourning upon a nearly related house 
and robs the reigning Queen of Prussia of her uncle I " cried 
the old Prince of Anhalt-Dessau with some warmth. 

" It is a well-known fact that your allegiance is to the im- 
perial family," said the king, with a smile. 

" Nay, to the King of Pmssia," cried the old prince ; " a 
dissension vrith Austria were a misfortune for Prussia." 

Frederick gave a slight shrug and turned to the other 
gentlemen. 

" I wish to hear your opinions also, gentlemen," he said. 
** You are, all three, men of experience, heroes in war, and men 
of state ; you must therefore not deprive my youth of your ex- 
perience and counsel." 

With a quiet smile he listened to the peaceful proposition^ 
* The king*8 own words. 
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of the field marshal and the minister, in which the Prince of 
Auhalti warmly acquiesced. 

" Then you doubt my claim to Silesia ? " said the king, after 
a slight pause. " You doubt my right to demand the cession 
of Silesia, which the Hapsburgs wrongfully wrested from my 
ancestors ? " 

"Your ancestors did not break the peace for its sake, pre- 
ferring to leave the Imperial House of Austria in possession 
of Silesia." 

" But while they did so," cried the king, " while my an- 
cestors bowed to necessity and were robbed by the intrigues 
of the Imperial House of Austria, rewarded with rank ingrati- 
tude for service rendered, they called upon posterity to 
avenge them. Frederick William, the great electoi-, ex- 
claimed, when the Austrian House faithlessly abandoned him, 
* All avenger will arise out of my ashes.' When his son, the 
. first King of Prussia, was compelled to surrender the town of 
Scbwiebus to Austria he said to his ministers, ' My posterity 
will know what they have to do.' And, finally, when my 
father recognized the thanklessness of the Austrian House, 
he felt that between the House of Austria and Brandenburg 
there could never more be peace, and left to me the holy task 
of punishing and humiliating the haughty House of Austria. 
He showed me to his ministers, and said, * There stands one 
who will avenge me.' The time has come when I must open 
the eyes of the Austrian family, and show them that the little 
Marquis of Brandenburg, of whom they said that his duty lies 
in offering the king napkin and finger-bowl at the close of the^ 
banquet, has become a free, independent, and equal king, who 
will neither permit himself to be insulted by Austria, nor rec- 
ognize any master other than his God. Will you help me 
with your counsel in my work ? " 

" Yes," they all cried, with joyful enthusiasm. " Our life- 
blood belongs to our king and our country I " 

The king offered them his hand. 

" I counted upon you. Ziethen and Winterfeldt, too, will 
not be wanting, and we shall not open hostilities hastily or 
unprepared. Everything has been foreseen and arranged, and 
the only point remaining is the execution of plans which I 
have long cherished. Here are march-routes and plans of 
attack. And in order that the people may know that their 
king makes war only to regain his own good rights, I have 
charged Chancellor von Ludewig with the task of publish- 
ing a work explaining our claims to the dukedoms and 
princedoms of Jagerndorf, Liegnitz, Brieg, Wohlan, and all 
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that belongs to them in Silesia. War is inevitable, but let us 
keep our own counsel and surprise the Austrian^ And now, 
gentlemeui let us consider the details." 



CHAPTER XLL 
THE KINO AND HIS FRIEND, 

The king spent several hours closeted with his counsellors 
in earnest conference ; and when they had left him he sum- 
moned Jordan, offering him his hand with a face glowing with 
enthusiasm. 

" Now, Jordan, rejoice vrith me. The times of peace and 
rest are over, and life and movement come at last into the 
rusty machine of state. You often call me a bold eagle. 
Now we shall see whether my wings have strength for a bold 
flight" 

'* Then my surmises are correct and the king's crusade is 
directed against Austria ? " 

'* Yes, against Austria." 

** But for you, too, my king, peace, quiet, art, poetry, and 
study will be things of the past Apollo's darling becomes a 
son of Mars, and we who are left behind can only watch with 
mourning eye the departing one, unable even to place our- 
selves between him and the danger of death." 

" Away with sad thoughts, f liend. Death awaits us all, and 
if he find me upon the field of battle, at least it is a bed of 
honor, and my friends, my people, and history vnll not forget 
me. I must achieve something great. It is not enough to 
be king by birth and inheritance — ^I must deserve it by my 
deeds. Silesia offers me the finest opportunity, therefore, 
under conditions which may form a solid foundation for my 
fame." 

" I see," sighed Jordan. ** Your Majesty is not satisfied 
with the love of your subjects, the enthusiastic, devoted love 
of your friends. It is fame for which you long." * 

" Yes, you are right ! " exclaimed Frederick, with JT smile. 
** The gleaming phantom known as fame appears before me 
every day. I know it is folly, but folly from which a man 
frees himself with difficulty when once possessed by her. Do 
not speak to me of dangers, cares, wear, and tear ; what are 
they all in comparison with fame? It is somadapaamm 
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that I cannot comprehend why it does not turn everyone's 
head." 

** Your Majesty, for thousands this passion has not only 
turned their heads, but cost their heads," said Jordan, sadly. 
" The battle-field is, of course, the golden book of the heroes, 
but their names are written in it in blood." 

" It is true," said the king, reflecting, ** a battle-field is a 
sorry sight for a poet and philosopher. Were I not bom a 
prince I would fain be a philosopher. But every man must 
follow his trade, and I propose to do nothing by halves. I 
love war for the sake of fame. So do not mourn, dear friend, 
that the days of leisure and enjoyment are over, that I must 
march to the field while you amuse yourself with Horace, 
study Pausanias, laugh with Anacreon. I do not envy you. 
My youth, the fire of passion, the longing for fame, and, not 
to hide it from you, a share of curiosity ; finally, an irresistible 
inward impulse, all together, have torn me from the calm re- 
pose of life, and the wish to see my name in the papers and 
in the books of history urges me to the field of war. There 
I will earn the laurels which not even a king finds in his 
cradle or upon his throne, but must win as a man and a 
hero." 

" And which will one day crown the shining brow of my 
Frederick ! " exclaimed Jordan, vdth tears in his eyes. " I see 
a glorious future before you. Perhaps I may no longer be 
here. But, wherever my spirit may be — and when I stand be- 
fore you, my king, I feel the immortality of the soul — wherever 
my spirit may be, its noblest, most divine, most God-like es- 
sence will ever be with you, my king and master." 

" Oh 1 do not speak of dying," cried the king, and his ar- 
dent glance was veiled with a tender emotion. "Nay, my 
friend, I need thee, and I think true friendship must be so 
strong as to conquer even death. We, Jordan, cannot desert 
one another. It were really cruel of thee to rob me of a pos- 
session which we poor kings so rarely boast — a faithful, ti-usty 
friend. Nay, Jordan, thou must not die. And though I go to 
the war I shall not perish ; I shall need thee there. Thou 
shalt be my Cicero, defending the justice of my cause, and 1 
thy CsBsar in its victorious defence." 

Jordan was speechless. He shook his head sadly, and two 
large tears rolled slowly down his face. The king observed 
him anxiously. He saw the deep, feverish, purple spots, those 
roses of the grave, upon the hollow cheeks of his friend, saw 
that he grew daily weaker, heard the hot, feverish breath pant- 
ing from his breast A sad presentiment took possession of 
16 o 
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his heart, the smile died away upon his lips, he could not con« 
ceal his emotion, and, walking to the window, leaned his hot 
brow upon the pane, shedding tears which none but Gbd 
should see. 

"My Gk)d, my God!" he murmured. "How poor we 
princes are. I have so few Mends, and these perhaps but for 
a brief time longer. Suhm lies ill in Warsaw, and who knows 
whether I shall ever see him again ? Jordan is here beside 
me, but I see death undermining his life and perhaps about 
to tear him from me I " 

Jordan stood motionless, watching the king, who was still 
resting his head upon the pane. He did not venture to dis- 
turb him, and yet he had a piece of important and melancholy 
news to communicate. At last he approached the king, laying 
his hand lightly upon the shoulder of his royal friend. 

" Pardon, my King," he said, in a tender, trembling voice — 
" pardon that I interrupt your reflections ; but a hero must 
not vield to melancholy, and if he think of death, must greet 
it with a smile, even though Death stretch out his greedy hand 
toward the best and dearest friends ; the hero and warrior 
must yield them as a sacrifice that he makes for his vie* 
toriea" 

The king turned suddenly upon the speaker and his pene- 
trating glance seemed to read his friend's innermost thought 

" You have news of a death to communicate, Jordan ? " he 
asked, curtly, retiring from the window and leaning for sup- 
port upon the high back of a fauteuil. " You have news of a 
death to communicate, Jordan?" he repeated, passionately, 
as Jordan kept silence. 

"Yes, news of a death, my King," said Jordan, at last, 
deeply moved. " Destiny will accustom your Majesty by de- 
grees to such sad news, so that your heart may not fail when 
in battle several friends perish at once." 

" It is a friend, then, who is dead ? " said the king, turning 
pale. 

" A friend, sire — the dearest of them all." 

The king did not respond at once. He sank into the fau- 
teuil, leaning his head back and clutching the sides spas- 
modically. Then he asked, in a loud, hollow voice : " !fa it 
Suhm?" 

"Yes, it is Suhm, my King ; he died in Warsaw. Here is 
his last letter to your Majesty ; his brother sent it to me to 
be placed in your Majesty's handa" 

The king uttered a cry and buried his ashy face in his 
hands. Great tears rolled between the slender fingers. Then, 
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brushing the tears from his eyes with a hasty moTement, he 
opened and read the letter. " Suhm is dead," he murmured 
in a low voice, so plaintive that Jordan's heart ached — ** Suhm 
is dead. This one friend who loved me as sincerely as I 
loved him, this noble friend who united so much talent, so 
much sincerity, so much feeling. I had lost millions rather 
than this one friend. I shall mourn him all my life and his 
memory will live in my heart while one drop of blood flows 
in my veins. His family shall be my own. Ah I my heart 
bleeds, and this wound is deeper than ball or sword inflicts." 

Overcome by his sorrow the king laid his face upon the 
back of the fauteuil and wept aloud. After a long pause ho 
arose and stood erect and proud before Jordan. His feat- 
ures had assumed a Arm, almost iron expression, his eyes 
glowed like two sword-points. 

*' Jordan," he said, in aloud, full voice, ** death can demand 
nothing further of me now. He has laid an iron coat of mail 
around my heart, and when I go to battle I shall be victorious 
over all my enemies, for death has taken my friend as the sac- 
rifice of victory, and, because he would not strike me upon the 
field of battle, he has struck me in advance in the person of 
my friend. Jordan, Jordan, this wound bleeds sorely. But 
we will bind it up and no one shall see the blood-stained 
cloths. I have conquered death. Now I shall fight and con- 
quer as a hero and a king. What cares the world whether I 
suflFer ? The world shall know nothing about it. A mask be- 
fore our face ; a disguise for our sorrows. Let us laugh and 
make merry while we mourn our friend, while we arm our- 
selves against the enemy. Let us play Cassar and Antony 
quietly here until the time comes for imitating them more 
earnestly. Come, Jordan, come, we will go and rehearse 
Ccesar's death. 



CHAPTEE XLH. 



FAREWELL AUDIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR, 
MARQUIS BOTTA. 

Pomp and splendor reigned in the palace in Berlin. A brill- 
iant banquet was to be given by the king, then the court 
would drink coffee in the newly furnished rooms of the queen 
mother, and a masquerade was announced for the evening, 
when the court, the nobility, and the higher officials would be 
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The official mourning for the emperor's death was at an 
end, and people could deTote themselves to the pleasures of the 
Carnival, now beginning. Never had the court led a more 
luxurious life than now ; feast followed feast, and even the old- 
fashioned philister citizens of Berlin began to make friends with 
this new-fangled government that sti*ewed money about and 
encouraged trade. People saw that a luxurious and extrav- 
agant court spent more money among the citizens, and rec- 
onciled themselves to lackeys in gold braid, to the gorgeousness 
of the new decorations in the royal palace, and even to the fact 
that one room among the apartments of the queen mother 
was decorated in massive gold — the tables, fender, chandeliers, 
candelabra ; in short, all that could be made of gold. People 
told each other with pride that the French and English am- 
bassadors had been amazed at the splendor of the queen's 
boudoir, and both had declared that such gorgeousness was 
scarcely to be foimd in all the world. 

The king had carried his point No one suspected the deep 
earnestness hidden behind his idle play. No one thought that 
this smiling prince was about to reverse all previous European 

Eolitics and give to Germany a new map. He had not dropped 
is mask one moment, and his plans had ripened in inviolate 
secrecy. The moment for their execution had now come, and 
to-night, during the masquerade, the king, with his regiments, 
would leave Berlin to proceed at once to Silesia. The troops 
themselves were ignorant of their destination. The papei-s 
had announced that they were about to leave Berlin to take up 
new winter-quarters, and the story had found universal accept- 
ance. Only a few trustworthy persons, besides the generals 
in charge, knew the secret And with the generals the king 
had had a last conference in his work-room after the brilliant 
farewell dinner. He gave them the necessary ordei-s, fixed the 
hour of their departure, and commanded the officers of all 
marching regiments to assemble in the palace square at the 
last moment 

" And now, gentlemen," he said, ** having disposed of our 
business, let us devote ourselves to pleasure, from which we 
are taking leave we know not for how long. Let us dance 
with the ladies at the masquerade, before we begin the dance 
of arms." 

When the generals had left him, the body-servant came 
to make the royal toilet, for which Pellissier had furnished a 
splendid new costume of the latest Parisian cut Never had 
the king expended more care upon his dress, never more 
patiently submitted to the barber than to-day. At last ba 
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stepped to the mirror, and examined the tout ensemble with 
critical care. 

"Well," he said, softly, " if Marquis Botta is not deceived 
by the fop in yonder mirror, it is truly no fault of mine. 
The worthy Austrian ambassador would need a fine nose, 
truly, to find a soldier behind this lace-trimmed doll. I think 
he will have nothing to report to my good aunt, Maria Theresa, 
beyond this, that the King of Prussia dresses well, but is no 
soldier." And he betook himself to to the queen mother, in 
whose apartment the whole court was assembled, and where 
he meant to grant the ambassador of the young empress of 
Austria a farewell audience. 

Frederick had been quite right The Marquis was wholly 
deceived by the mask of harmless pleasure-seeking which, 
the king had fastened upon his whole court. He had been 
sent by the empress with secret instructions to sound the 
Prussian' king's intentions, while officially charged to convey 
to the king the empress' thanks for the royal congratula- 
tions upon her ascending the throne. 

** I go with the firm conviction," he said to Count Manteuf- 
f el, with whom he had retired into a window-niche while 
awaiting the king's arrival ; " I go with the 'firm conviction 
that the king cherishes only friendly intentions, and does 
not think of breaking the peace." 

Manteuflfel shrugged his shoulders. ** Your conviction will 
be shaken to-morrow, for the king leaves Berlin to-night to 
march with his army into Silesia." 

At that moment there appeai-ed in the door of the golden 
boudoir the diamond-glittering figure of the king himself. 
Sudden silence fell upon the company ; everyone bowed in 
reverence before the gorgeous appaiition. Frederick bowed 
and smiled, but remained standing in the open door. It 
seemed to give him pleasure to exhibit himself, as it were, 
to his court. Like a precious, living picture of youth, beauty, 
manhood, he stood, framed by the door-way, gleaming as 
though in a sea of light ; while from above, the queen's gold- 
en chandelier illuminated his blue-velvet suit, with its costly 
silver embroidery, and silver-brocade waist, with huge dia- 
mond buttons burning and shimmering. 

" Do but look at this amazingly gorgeous, handsome young 
man," whispered Marquis Botta. "See the face glowing with 
youth and pleasure, his fingers laden with diamonds, his hands 
in their lace-trimmed cuffs, white and delicate enough to do 
credit to the daintiest lady. See the tiny foot in its resplen- 
dent shoe, and then try to make me believe that foot wir 
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march with a soldier's tread, instead of tripping a minuet ; thai 
that hand, fit for managing a smelling-bottle, or a pen at most, 
will cany a sword I Ah I my dear count, you mal^e me laugh 
with your sinister forebodings." 

'* ^d yet, I beseech you, believe me, and hasten, as soon as 
this audience is at an end, to your hotel Betum with courier 
horses to Vienna. Do not idlow yourself an hour's sleep, a 
moment's refreshment, before reaching Vienna, and inducing 
her Majesty to send her whole army, with forced marches, to 
Silesia, to Breslau. If you scorn my counsels, the King of 
Prussia will be in Breslau before you reach Vienna, and the 
empress will receive from the fleeing inhabitants of a province 
conquered without a blow the news you refuse to believe this 
night" 

The count's deep earnestness was so convincing that Mar- 
quis Botta was shaken in his confidence, and looked with a 
surprised and baffled expression across at the yoftng king, 
chatting and laughing with a group of ladies. 

The king had not for a moment lost sight of the two gen- 
tlemen, reading their thoughts in their gestures and expres- 
sion. He met the marquis' eye, and beckoned the ambassa- 
dor to himself.* The marquis solemnly approached the king, 
who had advanced to the middle of the room, standing sur- 
rounded by his generals and trusted counsellors. 

A deep silence fell upon the company. All eyes were 
turned, with expectant attention, upon the brilliant group of 
which the young king was the gorgeous central figure. For 
those who knew the king's purpose, the scene was an interesting 
drama, a piquant jest ; while for those who had not been ini- 
tiated, and had but a dim suspicion that something porten- 
tous was about to take place, it was a moment of tense obser- 
vation, capable, perhaps, of confirming or destroying their 
surmises. 

The Austrian ambassador, standing directly opposite the 
king, made his ceremonious bow. The king nodded slightly. 
"You really come to say farewell, Marquis," said he, negli- 
gently. 

** Sire, her Majesty, my exalted empress, calls me, and I 
must obey her commands, happy as I should be to sun myself 
longer in the presence of so noble and exalted a monarch." 

**It is true, a little sun would do you good. You will have 
a cold homeward journey, Marquis." 

"Oh ! your Majesty, the cold might easily be borne," 
sighed the diplomatist. 

" Are there other difficulties which disturb your journey ? " 
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" Yes, sire ; there are the fearful roads through that lamen- 
table Austrian province, Silesia. Those are highways such 
as no one can imagine in your happy country, and which are 
impossible in the other Austrian provinces, too. This poor 
Silesia is the chief source of sorrow and anxiety of my exalted 
empress, and perhaps for that very reason she loves it, and 
would gladly help it. But nature herself seems determined 
to hinder her noble plans. Frightful rain-storms have again 
devastated highways which had just been made passable, and, 
as I learn to my horror, it is scarcely possible for a single 
traveller to journey over them without danger to life and limb." 

" Ah," said the king, with condescension, " the worst that 
can happen to him who has to pass such roads, after all, is 
getting fast in the mud." 

" Pai'don, sire," cried the marquis, "health, life itself is at 
stake in these wretched roads, with their swampy beds. And 
the traveller runs the risk of plunging into an abyss of mud, 
just as among the Alps the snow-chasms await the unwary." 

The king was weary of this crafty diplomatic play, was tired 
of having his face watched by the ambassador. In his assur- 
ance of victory, and the noble pride of his truthful nature, h« 
lotfged to let fall the mask which hid his face from the mar* 
quis. The moment of action was come. There was no further 
need of secrecy. 

" Sir," said the* king, in a loud, firm voice, " if you so 
greatly dread the Silesian roads, I would advise you to stay 
here in Berlin. I will go to Silesia in your stead, and send 
word to my exalted relative, Maria Theresa, by the voice of 
my cannon, that the Silesian highways are dangerous for an 
Austrian, and full of risk for the King of Prussia, but dii*ect 
and good for the march of an army to Breslau." 

" How so ? Your Majesty marches to Breslau ? " asked the 
marquis,, horrified. 

** Yes, to Breslau ! And since the Silesian highways are, as 
you observed a moment ago, dangerous for a single traveller, 
I shall take my army with me, to protect my wagon from mis- 
hap." 

** Oh! "cried the marquis, sadly, "your Majesty intends 
invading the domains of my exalted monarch ? " 

The king daiied a look of wrath and contempt at him. The 
courtiers murmured, the generals laid their hands on their 
swords, and glared threateningly at the Austrian who pre- 
sumed to reproach the King of Prussia. 

With a smile and a wave of the hand to his generals, the 
kiDg said, turning again to the marquis ; ^■„;^^,,^ Google 
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"Ton express yourself wrongly, Marqnis. I do not inTade 
the domain of the Empress of Austria. I reclaim what is my 
own. My own by acknowledged right, mine by inheritance 
and ratified treaty, the parchments of which are buried under 
the dust of the Austrian State Department. We shall blow 
away some of this dust with the good lungs of our soldiers, 
that the empress may read the parchments once more, and 
convince herself of my good right to the province of Silesia." 

** Your Majesty may, perhaps, destroy the House of Austria, 
but will most certainly destroy yourself." 

*' It rests with the empress to accept the offers I am now 
making her through my ambassador in Vienna," cried the 
king. 

**Sire," said the marquis, " I must confess your troops are 
beautiful ; the Austrian troops have not the outward splendor, 
but they ore tried. They have often stood under fire." 

" You find my troops beautiful," said the king. " Eh bien ! 
I will convince you of their courage." - 

So speaking he nodded dismissal to the ambassador. The 
audience was at an end, the ambassador made his bow, and 
left the room, amid the profound silence of the court. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind him when the kitag'a 
face resumed its wonted expression. 

With a smile and bow he said : 

'* Mesdames et messieurs, it is time to dress for the mas* 
querade. We have laid our mask aside for a brief space, but 
you will doubtless find it time to don your own. UntU then, 
farewell." 



CHAPTER XLHL 
THE MASQUEBADB. 



The halls of the palace were radiantly illuminated, and 
through them moved a procession of fabulous, fantastic 
figures. Representatives of all nations were there to greet 
the young hero and king. Greek and Turk and Russian, 
peasant maidens, Spaniards, odalisques, fairies, witches, monks 
and nuns, German girls of the mediseval city, knights in silver 
mail, and gypsies — a many-colored, charming scene. 

In the farthest hall there was a group without masks. Both 
the queens, glittering in gold and jewels, sat there, for Sophia 
Dorothea needed no longer conceal her diamonds, and Eliza- 
beth Christine, knowing that the king desired the Queen of 
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Prussia to appear in magDificence befitting her dignity, wore 
her tiara of emeralds and diamonds, which Bielfeld had pro- 
nounced a wonder of beauty and richness. 

With the queens and the Princesses Amalie and Ulrica stood 
the king, who had retained his gorgeous costume, and back 
of the royal family stood the ladies and gentlemen of the 
retinue, all unmasked, but mask in hand, for no one might 
enter masked the room in which the queens and the royal 
family were. 

The king and, the queen mother were about to keep the 
promises which they had reciprocally made. Sophia Doro- 
thea was about to permit the presentation of Coimt Neal, 
while the king bade the newly married Countess Rbedern 
welcome. 

Pollnitz*s loud, ironical voice proclaimed the arrival of 
Count and Countess Khedem and of Count N6al, and the per- 
sonages thus solemnly announced entered the hall, that sanc- 
tuary which opens only to the privileged, to those near the 
royal family by birth, favor, or service. 

Leaning upon the arm of her noble spouse, the newly 
created Countess Rhedern, nee Orguelin, entered the sacred 
precinct. Her face was perfectly calm, cold, and grave, an 
expression of firm determination manifested itself in her 
features, which no longer possessed the charm of youth or 
beauty, yet were not wanting in interest. Extreme kindliness 
seemed to speak "'from her somewhat large but well-formed 
mouth. And out of the large dark eyes, which were not mod- 
estly cast down, but calmly directed toward the royal family, 
BO much spirit, passion, and boldness spoke that the beholder 
saw at once here was no ordinary woman, but a strong, fiery 
determined nature, with courage to challenge her destiny, 
and, if it must be, bend it to her will 

But the proud and imperious Sophia Dorothea was un- 
pleasantly impressed by the countess' serious and direct ob- 
servation of herself. If the countess had approached her with 
downcast eyes, trembhng, overwhelmed by the unheard-of 
royal condescension, the queen mother might have been in- 
chned to pardon her the blemish of her nameless origin. But 
this calm, unembarrassed demeanor enraged her. Moreover, 
the countess' brilliant and costly costume offended her. The 
silver-embroidered train, which, fastened with diamond agrafes 
at the shoulders, fell in rich folds to the floor was of cost- 
lier stuff than the queen's robe. The necklace, bracelets, and 
diadem bore comparison with the queen's own, and the huge 
fan, which the countess carried half open, was of real Chinese 
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workmanship, with such incomparable ivory carving and deli- 
cately painted decoration that the queen felt a sort of envy at 
sight of the rare work of art to which she possessed no mate. 
She therefore responded with curt nods to the threefold 
reverential courtesy of the countess, executed according to 
all the rules of etiquette ; while Queen Elizabeth Christine, 
who sat next to the queen mother, greeted the countess vdth 
a gracious smile. The king, observing the cloud upon his 
mother's brow, and well knowing its source, found keen 
amusement in the scene. It pleased him to see her, who had 
so energetically worked for the reception of Countess Rhe- 
dem, receiving her so brusquely, and he wished to tease bis 
royal mother a little with her quickly evaporated enthusiasm 
for the nameless countess who had no other claim upon the 

Erivilege of appearing at court than the debts of the count, 
er husband, and her own millions. He therefore greeted 
the new countess with gracious and kindly words, and, turn- 
ing to his mother, said, half inaudibly, '^ Indeed, your Majesty, 
you did well to invite Countess Ehedem to our court ; she 
will be a real ornament to it" 

" Yes, a real ornament," said Sophia Dorothea, who now 
regarded the countess' dignified and unembarrassed bearing 
as impudent and wanting in respect to royalty, and had de- 
termined to punish this obtrusive woman. Casting proud 
and scornful looks upon her, she said : 

" What a strange train you wear. Countess I " 

"It is an Indian product," replied the latter, undisturbed. 
"My father has connections with certain Dutch importing 
houses, and one of them procured us this iture stuff which has 
the honor to attract your Majesty's attention." 

Sophia Dorothea blushed with shame and rage. This 
countess, scarcely emerged from the lowly estate of the trades- 
man, had the audacity not to blush for her past, not to con- 
ceal it under an impenetrable veil, but to speak in the pres- 
ence of two queens of the business connections of her father ; 
while royalty had meant to be so gracious as to bury this 
blemish in eternal obHvion. 

" You are wearing an article in which your father deals. 
That is, indeed, a very ingenious method of recommending 
it, and, in future, when we behold the toilet of the Countess 
Rhedera, the whole court will at once know which is the new- 
est article for sale by Orguelin, the silk factor, the countess' 
father." 

A scarcely suppressed laugh of the cavaliers and ladies 
who had heard the queen's words rewarded this cruel jest, 
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All eyes were contemptuously directed toward the countess^ 
whose husband, trembling and deathly pale, stood by her side, 
not having courage to raise his eyes from the floor. The 
young Countess Rhedem alone remained perfectly quiet and 
unconstrained. 

"Pardon, your Majesty," she said, in a full, clear voice, "if 
I venture to contradict you. My father's business is too well 
known for me to assume that anyone is ignorant of the kind 
of goods in which he deals." 

"Well," asked the queen, angrily, "in what does he deal, 
then?" 

The countess bowed reverently. " Your Majesty," she said, 
" my father deals with understanding, dignity, generosity, and 
modesty." 

The queen's eyes flashed lightning. A tradesman's daugh- 
ter dared to snub the queen, and to defy her anger. Sophia 
Dorothea arose in the full majesty of her royal dignity. She 
was about to crush this arrogant " new-bom " countess, and 
her lips parted for a sarcastic remark, the more annihilating 
from royal lips because no retort is possible. But the king 
saw the rising storm and wished to ward it offl His generous 
nature resented seeing a poor defenceless woman thus tort- 
ured, and he was too high-minded and free from prejudice to 
be displeased at the calm and dignified bearing of the poor 
countess. That which had irritated the queen mother had 
won the king's approval, and he forgave the countess her 
nameless birth in favor of her spirit and intelligence. 

He laid his hand gently upon his mother's shoulder, and 
said, with a kind smile : " Does not your Majesty think that 
Countess Rhedern does credit to her birth ? Her father's 
dealings are carried on with understanding, dignity, generos- 
ity, and modesty. The countess seems to me to continue her 
father's business as an efficiel\t heiress, worthy of all respect 
Mydear countess, I shall ever be a faithful patron of your 
house, provided you promise not to forget as Countess Rhe- 
dern what you say characterizes your father." 

" I promise, your Majesty," said the countess, bowing low, 
an expression of pure delight illumining her face and making 
it almost beautiful. " I hope your Majesty may be so gra- 
cious," she replied, taking her husband's hand, ** as some day 
to convince yourself that the house of Rhedem & Co. does 
honor to the king and is able to meet his demands." 

TJie queen mother could hardly suppress a cry of anger 
and indignation. Countess Rhedem dared to give the king 
an invitation. This was an offence against the etiquette of the 
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court such as great ignorance or insolence alone could com- 
mit, and for which the king would doubtless punish the pre- 
sumptuous woman with his proudest contempt. But Sophia 
Dorothea was mistaken. The king bowed, and, with an inimi- 
table expression of kindliness, said, " Madame, I shall come 
very soon to see whether jour establishment does credit to m j 
patronage." 

Sophia Dorothea almost fainted; she could endure this 
scene no longer, and, giving way to her stormy nature, was 
guilty of the same breach of etiquette which Countess Bbe- 
dem had committed in ignorance ; she did that which her king 
or the reigning queen should, according to court etiquette, 
have done. She broke up the formal presentation. Bising 
with unwonted celerity from her fauteuil, she said, impatient- 
. ly, "I think it is time to qo and look at the dance in the large 
dancing-room. Listen, your Majesty, the music is most en- 
ticing. Let us go." 

But the king laid his hand upon the queen's arm. 

" Madame," he said, '' you forget that there is a happy man 
waiting to be irradiated by the light of your countenance. 
Tou forget that you have consented to Count Neal's presen- 
tation." 

" This, too," she murmured, sinking back into her fauteuil. 
|3he scarcely heard the solemn presentation of Count Neal, re- 
sponded with a curt, silent nod to the poor count's reverent 
greeting, not seeing how he beamed with joy at having car- 
ried his point and being received by the queen mother. 

The king was in the mood for playing peace-maker, and 
came to the assistance of his mother's angry silence. 

" Madame," he said, " Count rf§al is a man to be envied. 
He has seen what we shall probably never see, the sun of In- 
dia. And in Surinam he was governor for a time." 

** Pardon, your Majesty, I was not governor only, I bore the 
title of vice-regent," said the count, with a proud smile. ' 

" Wherein consist the honors of the vice-regent ? " asked 
the king, negligently. 

"I was esteemed there as your Majesty is here," replied the 
count. 

" Indeed," said the king, with a smile, " you stood upon an 
equality with the King of Prussia ? " and, turning to Pollnitz, 
who stood near, he continued : " You have been guilty of a 
grave breach of etiquette, you have forgotten to place a fau- 
teuil for ray half-brother, the vice-regent of Surinam. You 
must make allowance this one day, my dear step-brother. At 
the next masquerade we shall not forget that you are vice- 
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regent of Surinam, and woe to the baron if he forgets to give 
you a fauteuil then.** 

So speaking, he offered his arm to the queen mother, and 
beckoned to Prince Augustus William to follow with the 
reigning queen into the dancing-room. 

"If it is agreeable to you, madame," said the king, releas- 
ing his mother's arm, "we will dispense with ceremony for a 
half-hour and mix at ease with the dancers." 

And without awaiting her reply, the king bowed and has- 
tened through the room, accompanied by Pollnitz, into the 
adjoining cabinet, where a domino and mask awaited him. 

The whole court followed the king's example ; the prince 
and princesses, even the reigning queen, availed themselves of 
the permission to forget etiquette for a half-hour. 

The queen mother suddenly found herself alone in the mid- 
dle of the great hall, deserted by all her court. Only the 
marshal. Count Rhedern, his wife, and the train-bearing pages 
remained. Sophia Dorothea sighed deeply, felt that she was 
no longer a queen, but only a poor widow, descended fron^ 
the throne to the second rank. Luckily Countess Ehedern 
was there, and upon her the royal anger could be vented. 

"Madame," sfiid the queen, "your train is too long. You 
should have brought some boys from your father's shop to 
serve as train-bearers. Your father's ware could have been 
more minutely examined." 

The countess bowed. " Your Majesty will kindly pardon 
me that I cannot obey your behest this time ; I have no right 
to appropriate the boys in my father's store for my personal 
service. But if your Majesty seriously thinks that I need 
train-bearers, I would suggest that my father's principal debt- 
ors would gladly serve as such if my father would grant them 
a respite. Your Majesty may rest assured that, should you 
accept my proposition, I could at once select two of the most 
distinguished cavaliers of your Majesty's court, and should no 
longer put your court to shame." 

The queen did not reply — she darted a hateful glance at 
this unconquerable woman standing beside her with undis- 
turbed composure, and then stepped rapidly towai'd the 
throne erected for the royal family. 
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CHAPTER XIJV. 
THB FANCY BALL. 

Ths king meanwhile had completed his toilet with Pollnitz's 
help, and was now such a figure as were wandering by hun- 
dreds through the room. 

"You do not think I shall be recognized?" asked the 
king, donning his mask. 

** Sire, it is impossible I But you must graciously push the 
mask a little farther over yoiu* eyes, so as to shade them, other- 
wise your Majesty will surely be known, for no other human 
eye is like your own." 

" I think these eyes will see some things presently that 
have been seen by few human eyes," said the king, with a 
smile. "Have you ever seen a battle-field covered with 
the fleeing enemy, or stood a victor among corpses? " 

" Heaven defend me from it, sire ! The enemies I have 
seen have never fled, but always put me to flight ; and it is a 
miracle that I have always succeeded in escaping them ! " 

" Who are these victorious foes? " 

" My creditors, sire ; and y6ur Majesty may well believe me 
when I say that they are for me a more fearful spectacle 
than a field full of corpses, for they are imfortunately not 
dead, but alive to torture me." 

The king laughed. " Perhaps you may yet succeed in slay- 
ing them," he said. " When I have seen my battle-field as I 
describe it to you, when I return victorious, we must give our 
attention to slaying your foes as well. Until then, keep up a 
brave defence ! But come, let us go into the dancing-hadl ; 
I have but one little half-hour left for pleasure ! " 

The king mingled with meiry jests among the dancers, 
while PoUnitz stood near the cabinet door watching for some 
one in the throng. At last a contemptuous smile played over 
his face, and he murmured softly : ** There they are, all three ! 
This nun, in whom no mortal could recognize the Morien. 
There is the card-king, the quinze-vingt. Manteuffel, who does 
not dream that he has already lost the game, playing his 
trump in vain. And the gypsy there, telling fortunes from 
the maskers* palms, is the Brandt. How one small piece of 
paper can unmask three human minds ! " 

" Now, Baron PoUnitz," whispered the nun, " will you ful- 
fil your promise ? " 
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*' Dearest Madame Morien," replied the baron, with a shrug, 
"the king has most strictly forbidden me to betray him. 
His Majesty desires to remain unknown." 

" PoUnitz," whispered the ntin, with a trembling voice, 
** have pity upon me ; tell me the king's magk and win my un- 
dying gratitude ! I know you love diamonds ; see the costly 
brooch that I have brought you in exchange for this far 
costlier information." 

" It is impossible to withstand you," cried the baron, reach- 
ing out his hand for the pin. " listen. The king wears a 
sky-blue domino embroidered with narrow silver bars. In 
his hat is a white feather with a ruby pin, and his shoe-buc- 
kles are diamonds." 

" I thank you," whispered the nun, hastily giving him the 
brooch and vanishing again into the throng. 

Pollnitz was still busily fastening the needle in his lace 
when the card-king laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

" Now, Baron, you see I keep our rendezvous. Answer the 
question I asked you yesterday, and I'll give you for it news 
that assure you a rich and happy future ! " 

" Accepted, Count You wished to know from me what 
route the king proposes to follow and the strength of his 
troops. Here is a detailed schedule of the troops, and here 
a map of the route. I have both from an influential friend 
who is the king's most trusted servant. But I had to pay 
this friend a thousand crowns for the two papers, as I told 
you in advance." 

" Here is a check for four thousand thalers," said the count, 
handing him a paper. " You see I have not forgotten the price." 

" And the important secret ? " 

"Listen ! In J^uremberg lives a family of friends of mine 
with an only daughter. The daughter is heiress to a million. 
The family is of civil rank, but longs to marry the daughter 
to a Prussian nobleman ! I proposed you to them, and you 
are accepted. You have but to journey thither, give up this 
letter of introduction, and make your offer. You will be ac- 
cepted, and at the wedding come into a million ! " 

"Hum, a million is not so much!" said Pollnitz, with a 
shrug. " If I must maiTy a civilian to get my million, I know 
a girl that has as much and is in love with me, besides being 
young and pretty — which may not be ^the case with the Nu- 
remberger." 

"Take my letter, none the less," said the count, laughing, 
"and consider my proposition. You niust at least admit 
that my secret is worth its price. Au revoir ! " r^^^^T^ 
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And the ooani was about to depart when he turned about : 
'* One thing more, my dear Baron ! I forgot one little condi- 
tion which goes with marrying the pretty Nuremberger. The 
family is strictly Protestant, ^and demands a Protestant hus- 
band for the daughter. If you should wish to marry her, you 
would therefore have the kindness to get yourself baptized, 
for, if I am not in error, you are at present of the Catholic 
faith." 

" Yes, for the moment But that would present no diffi- 
culty. I used to be a Protestant^ and felt just as well as at 
present." 

The count laughed and shpped away into the throng, while 
POllnitz looked reflectively into the paper which the count had 
given him. 

<'I think Anna Pricker must possess at least half a million 
thalers,"he said, softly ; " and half a million thalers are worth 
nearly as much as a million of those light Nuremberg gulden ! 
Old iPricker is fatally ill vdth grief for the sudden death of 
his wife. If he dies, Anna will be a rich heiress as well as the 
Nuremberger. And if our plan succeeds she will really be a 
great singer, according to Quantz's opinion, so gaining influ- 
ence over the king and making people forget that she is a 
tailor's daughter. I think I prefer Anna Pricker to the Nu- 
remberger, whom I should have to take like a cat in a bag. But 
we will keep her in reserve in case Anna's fortune should be 
smaller than I tliink. Then 1*11 turn Protestant again and 
marry the Nuremberger." 

At this point the gypsy stood before Pdllnitz, eying him 
with a roguish glance. At once he was the smiling cavalier 
again, answering the saucy gypsy with pert jesta But Ma- 
dame Brandt, in the impatience of her feminine curiosity, was 
soon weary of the tourney of worda 

'' You promised me news of the letter which I lost at the 
court banquet," she said. 

" Ah ! the portentous letter which might well have com- 
promised a gentleman and two ladies beyond measure. The 
owner must be most desirous of recovering that letter ; even 
at some sacrifice." 

" Oh yes, even at heavy sacrifice," she cried, impatiently. 
'' You demanded a hundred louis d'or for the letter, I have 
brought them. Have you the letter ? " 

" I have it." 

''Then take these rolls of gold pieces quickly and give it 
tome." 

The baron hid the rolls in his bosom. 
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" Now the letter, give me the letter quickly ! " urged Ma- 
dame Brandt. 

Pollnitz searched his breast-pocket, " Heavens ! " he said, 
" that letter seems to have wings and to vanish whenever it is 
most needed. Perhaps I have lost it in the dancing-room just 
as you did yourself. Let me hasten to seek it" 

Pollnitz wished to retreat at once, but Madame Brandt de- 
tained him. 

"Ba so good as to give me my money until you have found 
the letter," she said, trembling with rage. 

*' Your money? " said Pollnitz, with an appearance of sur- 
prise. '* Your money ? I do not remember your ever giving 
me money to take care of. Let me hasten to seek the letter." 

He tore himself away hastily, while Madame Brandt, speech- 
less with anger, leaned against the wall to keep from falling. 
But Pollnitz grinned as he counted his gains. " This even- 
ing has brought me a thousand crowns, two hundred louis 
d'or, the prospect of a rich bride, and possession of a diamond 
brooch. I think I may be content, and can live for a few 
months longer. Moreover, I stand well with the king despite 
all these intrigues, and who knows whether he may not give me 
a house after all, though Eckert*s is unfortunately no longer 
vacant? Ah ! there he is among the maskers." 

Suddenly Pollnitz heard his name whispered, and turning, 
met a lady in a black domino, her capuchin drawn low over 
her brow, her face concealed by an impenetrable mask of 
lace. 

" Herr von Pollnitz, one word, if I may ask it," said the 
lady, beckoning with her hand and passing through the crowd 
in advance of him. Pollnitz followed her, studying her cos- 
tume to find some mark by which to recognize the wearer. 
But in vain. They reached a vacant window-niche, and the 
lady entered it, beckonifig Pollnitz to follow. 

" Baron von Pollnitz," she said, in a low, timid voice, ** they 
call you the noblest and most skilful of all the cavaliers. You 
will not refuse a favor to a lady ? " 

** Command me," sail Pollnitz, with his unfailing smile. 
" What Hes in my power I will do." 

" You know the Idng'a disguise, doubtless. Tell me which 
it is." 

Pollnitz started backward, indignant. "That you call a 
favor, my beautiful domino ? I am to betray the king's dis- 
guise to you ? His Majesty has most strenuously forbidden 
me to betray his disguise to anyone, and if I should describe, 
it to you that would be, not, as you call it, a favor, but an of- 
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fence against bis majesty. You will not require such a crime 
of me?" 

"Yet I beseech you, grant my request^" she cried. ''Be- 
lieve me, it is no mere curiosity, it is the ardent and justifiable 
wish to speak a word with the king before his departure for 
the war, from which he may never return." 

The lady, carried away by her eager desii*e, had spoken in 
her own voice, which seemed to Pdllnitz familiar. A vague 
suspicion awoke in his mind. But before speaking, he must 
be certain. He approached the lady more closely, and, watch- 
ing her narrowly, said : 

** Who vouches for it that you are not some Austrian enemy 
trj'ing to tempt the king into God knows what dangers ? " 

" The word of a woman who has never uttered a falsehood,*' 
cried the lady. " Nay, Baron von P5llnitz ; God, who hears us 
and protects the dear life of our king, knows that in my heart 
there dwells no thought of wishing the king harm." 

** Will you swear to this? " 

" I swear it as truly as there is a God in heaven I " cried 
the lady, raising her ai*m to heaven. Pdllnitz followed the 
movement with eagfer eyes. He saw, as the long, broad sleeve 
of the domino glided back to the elbow, the wondrous brace- 
let of diamonds and emeralds clasped about the lady*s arm. 
There was but one such bracelet at the court, and it belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth Christine. PoUnitz, however, was too 
crafty a courtier to betray his sui*prise. He bowed calmly be- 
fore the lady, who, terrified at her own thoughtlessness, had 
dropped the sleeve hastily over the traitorous ornament. 

"Madame," he said, "you have taken a solemn vow which 
fully satisfies me. I am ready to accede to your wish. Mean- 
while I must keep my word, not telling anyone the king's dis- 
guise. I must content myself with showing you the king. 
Be so good as to follow me. I am about to look for the king 
and shall speak with no one save himself. The domino 
whom I shall first address and before whom I shall bow, is the 
king." 

" I thank you," whispered the lady, wrapping herself more 
closely in her domino. " I shall remember this hour, and if 
it is ever in my power to render you a service, I shall do so. 
You may rely upon me ! " 

"A fortunate evening, indeed," thought PoUnitz, "for now 
I have won the favor of the queen, who has hitherto been dis- 
inclined toward me ! " 

He approached Frederick, who, recognizing him, greeted 
him instantly. Pollnitz bowed, the lady stood behind him. 
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** You have kept me waiting a long time/' said the king, in 
a low tone. 

** I had to wait for our three masqueraders," 

"Did all three come?" 

" All three, your Majesty I Morien, Manteuffel, and Ma- 
dame Brandt. Count Manteuffel is true to his r6l6 ; he is 
always the harmless quinze-vingt, whom no one need fear, 
and to signify that, he appears to-day in the costume of a 
card-king ! " 

" And Madame von Morien ? " 

" Here as a nun, consumed with longing to speak with your 
Majesty, She begged so long to know your costume that I 
betrayed it to her, and if you care to go into the dark room 
which the gardener has transformed into a grotto, the repentant 
nun will doubtless willingly follow you thither, sire I " 

" It is well. What costume is Madame Brandt wearing ? " 

" She is a gypsy, sire ! A yellow skirt with hieroglyphics, a 
red, gold-embroidered waist, a tiny cap studded with diamonds 
upon her curls, and a huge mouche upon the left temple near 
the mask. She wanted the famous letter, and I sold it to her 
for a hundred louis d'or." 

"Which you could not earn, because you had not the 
letter." 

"Pardon, your Majesty, I deserved them, for I got them 
first and then declared I had lost the letter." 

The king laughed. 

" Pollnitz, P5llnitz," he said, " it is truly good luck that you 
are not married. Your sons would all be good for the gal- 
lows ! Did you give Manteuffel the plan and schedule of 
troops?" 

" I did so, sire ! and the worthy count was so rejoiced thereat 
that he made me a present of four thousand thalers. I took 
the sum, and your Majesty will prescribe what I shall do 
therewith." 

** Keep your booty. YouVe talent as a highway robber, and 
I prefer your exercising it upon the Austrians. There is no 
liarm in the noble count giving four thousand thalers for 
his false news* For false plans it is enough. For true ones 
it were a ridiculous trifle ! Go now, my Baron, but take care 
that I find my uniform in the cabinet yonder I " 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
REWABD AND PUNISHMENT. 

The king had forgotten for the moment that he had any 
other business than that of amusing himself. But now he 
was reminded of it, for at his elbow stood the card-king, hia 
once loved Count Manteufife]. 

** I was looking for you," he said, in a low voice, laying his 
hand upon the count's shoulder. " You were wanting to my 
game, but now that I have you in my hand I shall win." 

The count's ear was too well trained to mistake the voice, 
despite the disguise, but he was too skilful a diplomatist to 
betray his recognition. 

" What game would you play with me, domino ? " he in- 
quired, rapidly following the king through the hall to a small 
deserted room. 

"A wholly new game, the play of war, my card-king," an- 
swered the king, roughly. 

" War ? " repeated the count "I am not acquainted with 
the game." 

The king was pacing rapidly up and down. 

" Count," he said, pausing before Manteuffel, " I am your 
friend and give you a piece of good advice. Leave Berlin 
to-night, never to return." 

" Why do you give me this advice, domino ? " asked the 
count, apparently unconstrained. 

" Because, otherwise, you run the risk of imprisonment as 
a traitor and hanging as a spy ! Do not reply, do not defend 
yoursell I^am your friend, but I am the king's friend too. 
The king does not know that you are an Austrian spy in the 
service of Seckendorf and the empress. May he never know 
it, for his wrath would be the more terrible because ho once 
loved you. The poor young prince was credulous and inex- 
perienced enough to believe in your love and take you into his 
heart. It was a tender heart in those days, and is not yet 
hardened enough to bear with calmness the blows the king s 
traitorous fiiends inflict on it. A day will come when the 
work will be complete, when King Frederick will wear about 
his heart a coat of mail impenetrable, perhaps, even for true 
love. Then he would see in you, not his former friend, but a 
traitor and a spy only. Therefore flee before vengeance de- 
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scends upon you, beyond the punishment of your own guilty 
conscience." 

" But what if I should stay ? should try to justify myself to 
the king ? " asked the count, timidly. 

" Do not attempt it, it would be vain. The moment you 
tried that, the king would be informed of all your intrigues, 
bribery, and treachery ; he would know that you correspond 
with his cook, that Madame Brandt's diaiy is written for you 
to send to the Austrian court, and why you paid Madame 
Brandt considerable sums of money." 

** Do you advise me to go before applying to his Majesty for 
dismissal ? " asked the count, stupefied. 

" I do not counsel you, I command you I " exclaimed the 
king, forgetting his disguise. "I command you to leave this 
palace without one word, one greeting, silent, as befits a de- 
tected criminal. Go ! " ' 

TLe count obeyed. Silently he bowed before the king, and, 
with tottering steps and bowed head, broken and humiliated, 
he quitted the dancing-hall. 

The king watched him as he vanished into the throng. 
*•' For such men must we lose our trust in man," he mur- 
mured. '* Is it true, as the wise men of old said, that we 
pri^ices are condemned to solitude ? But there is the coquettish 
gypsy, the worthy friend of our good Manteuffel. We will 
reverse matters, and Til forecast her future.*" 

The king hastened to overtake the gypsy. " PoUnitz has 
found the letter," he whispered in her ear, ** and is hurrying to 
give it to you." 

" Where is he ? " cried the gypsy, eagerly. 

* * Follow me ! " answered the king, retiiing to a window- 
niche, whither Madame Brandt followed in impatient haste. 

"Here we are alone and can chat unobserved," he said. 

Madame Brandt laughed. ** To chat requires two. You en- 
ticed me here by mentioning a letter which Pollnitz was to 
give me, but I see neither PoUnitz nor the letter." 

** Pollnitz charged me to give you the letter. But first give 
me your hand, I will tell your fortune." 

Madame Brandt gave her hand in speechless terror. She 
had recognized the voice. The king looked at the hand with- 
out touching it. " There are wonderful things to be read in 
this hand. According to them you are a dangerous intrigante, 
a treacherous subject, a cruel coquette." 

"Do 3^ou believe this?" asked the gypsy, with a forced 
smile. 

"I do not believe it, I know ii Fate never deceives, and 
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fate baa written upon your hand and your brow — see, you 
may read it — that you received for traitorous services a large 
sum of money from a foreign country. Here I see diamonds, 
there a promise of twenty thouand thalers for the maintenance 
of a certain marriage. How you tremble ! hold your hand 
still, that I may read your future. Here I see a dangerous 
letter that got into wrong hands through your imprudence. 
Should the king read it your ruin is inevitable. He will punish 
you for treason, banish you from court, shut you up in a fortress 
according to the custom when, in war times, a subject con- 
spires with the enemy. So rejoice, for if you are wise and 
prudent the king shdl know nothing, and you are saved I " 

'^ How can I avoid this misfortune ? " asked Madame Brandt, 
breathlessly. 

" By banishing yourself from court and leaving Berlin upon 
some pretext. Retire to your husband's estate and reflect 
there upon your offence, in solitude. Leave Berlin to-mor- 
row, and do not venture to return until the king summons 
you." 

He left the window-niche, where Madame Brandt stayed, 
weeping with rage and humihation, and went to the dark 
grotto. He saw the nun stealthily following him into the 
shrubbery. He tore away his mask and, turning to the nun, 
said roughly, " What do you want of me V* 

** Your love ! " she answered, sinking on her knees ; " that 
love without which I shall perish, without which I suffer the 
tortui'es of the damned in the fires of helL" 

" Then go and be d— — d," answered the king, pushing away 
the arm she stretched to him and retreating a step forther 
from her. Go and suffer in the flames. God will not redeem 
you, and neither will L" 

" To hear this and live ! " she murmured through her tears. 
**OhI my king, have mercy! Remember what intoxicating 
poison your looks and words and kisses poured into my veins, 
and do not punish me because that sweet poison has made me 
ill unto madness, unto death. See what it has made of me, 
how poor Leontine has changed since she iu> longer basks in 
the sunshine of your love 1 " With trembling fingers she 
drew aside the white veil which had covered her face. The 
king looked at her with stem, calm eyes. 

" You have aged, madame," he said, " enough to enter without 
encountering remonstrance the path you have so wisely Se- 
lected ; enough to become a heroine of virtue after being so long 
a devotee of love. Accept the Order of Virtue which the Em- 
press of Austria promised you, for the kijig will not divorce his 
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wife, and, this being wholly due to you, I think the empress 
cannot refuse you tiie promised decoration." 

**He knows all and despises me," moaned Madame Morien, 
sobbing aloud, her hands before her face. 

" Yes, he despises you ! " repeated the king. ** He de- 
spises you and has no pity upon you. Farewell." 

Without a glance at the kneeling, weeping figure, he 
strode away. Suddenly he felt a hand lightly touching his 
shoulder. 

"One word, King Frederick," whispered the disguised 
woman. 

*' Speak ! what do you want of me ? " he asked, kindly. 

** Nothing," replied a gentle, trembling voice, *• except to 
see your face once more before you go forth to battle and 
danger. Only to beg you to spare yourself a little. Bemem- ' 
ber, my king, that your life is an immeasurable treasure for 
which you are responsible, ^ot to God only, but to your peo- 
ple. Oh ! my king and master, do not rush into danger ; 
preserve yourself for your family, your people, your country, 
to all of whom you are indispensable." 

The king shook his head with a smile. 

** No one can say that he is indispensable," he said. " Man 
is like a stone thrown into the water. For a moment there is 
a ripple, then all is as before. But I shall not vanish away 
without a trace. Should I perish in the war to which I march 
this night, my death shall be a glorious one, my grave wreathfed 
with laurel, though no one will come to pay tribute of love 
• and tears ; for a king is never loved, and when he diesis never 
wept for, all the world being too busily engaged in greeting 
his successor." 

" But you are loved," cried the disguised woman, carried 
away by her emotion. " I know a poor woman who lives only 
by your glance, your words, the sight of you. A woman 
who would die of joy if loved by you, as she would certainly 
die of grief if death should seize her hero, her god, her ideal. 
For the sake of this womap, who has laid her love at your feet, 
and day by day sacrificed her own heart, thanking God that 
she may at least lie at your feet — for her sake, have mercy and 
spare yourself, not plunging wilfully into ,danger." 

The king laid his hand lightly upon the folded hands of the 
supplicant, whom he knew but too well. 

"Do you know the queen so well that you know what 
transpires in her inmost soul ? " 

" Yes, I know the queen," she whispered, " and I may read 
her heart, for she has but one confidant in her misfortune, 
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and I am she. I alone know how she suffers, and how she 
loves ! " 

"If this be so, pray go to her and carry my farewelL Tell 
her that the king reveres no woman inore than herself ; that 
he esteems her so highly as to place her side by side with the 
women of antiquity ; that he is convinced she will say to the 
king, departing for the field of battle, as the Koman matrons 
said to their fathers, husbands, and sons, when giving them 
their shields, 'With it or upon it' Elizabeth Christine feels 
and thinks as the Roman matrons did, knows that the King 
of Prussia can return home only as a victor or a corpse, from 
the struggle upon which he now enters with his hereditary 
enemy, the House of Austria. His life is worth little, his 
honor everything, and this he must maintain though he pay 
for it with his blood. Say this to Queen Elizabeth Christine, 
and tell her that her brother and friend will think of her on 
the day of battle, not to spare himself, but to remember that 
in that hour a noble soul is praying for him. And with these 
words, farewell I I must go to my troops. Go to the queen ! " 

He bowed low before the poor, sobbing woman, and has- 
tened into the dancing-room, where the music was just strik- 
ing up a waltz. 

While the queen retired to her apartment to weep and pray, 
and the king was hastily donning his uniform, the officers 
were assembling according to orders in the square below, and 
Prince Augustus William lingered in the dancing-room ; but 
he was not dancing, and no one suspected that he was there. 
For he had been seen in costume, unmasked, a^d had left the 
dancing-hall to make, as he said, the last preparations for his 
departure. He had, however, returned in an inconspicuous 
domino with a mask. No one except Laura knew this, and 
with her he now stood in a window-niche, concealed by heavy 
; damask curtains from the company. 

The moment of pairing had come. The officers were tak- 
ing up their positions in the squai'e, the trumpet blast sounded 
from the adjacent streets, calling the troops together. 

** I must go, dearest," whispered the prince, clasping his 
weeping sweetheart in his aims. 

"Never to return," sighed Laura. 

" I shall return, Laura," he said, with a faint smile. " I am 
not born to die a hero on the field of battle. I know it, I feel 
it ; and still it were, perhaps, much sorrow spared, for that is 
the quickest, least expected death, much to be preferred to 
our daily death in life. Yet nothing shall part us," he cried, 
passionately, **My honor demands to-day's departure, but 
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this shall be the lasi When I return, I shall refbind thee of 
thy holy vows." , 

Laura shook her head sadly, " I have no cheerful confi- 
dence in the future, nor yet the courage to bear the thought 
of sepamtion from thee," she whispered. " Sometimes when I 
have been praying it seems to me that God will give me 
strength to bow in obedience to the commands of the queen 
mother and many Count Voss. But when I try to speak the 
decisive word my lips are closed as if with seals and I can 
open tbem only to utter a cry of despair." 

The prince clasped her passionately in his arms. " Swear 
to me that thou wilt never be so faithless and cowardly as to 
submit to my mother's threats," he said, almost savagely. 
" Swear to me that thou wilt be true to thy oath which thou 
hast taken as my bride." 

, "I swear it," she said, looking, with eyes full of love and 
tenderness, into his excited face. 

" They will make the most of my absence to torture you," 
he continued. " My mother will storm you with threats and 
pleas, but if you love me you will find strength to resist them. 
My mother does not yei know that it is I whom you bless 
with your love. She thinks it is, if not the king, then one of 
the margraves or the young Prince of Brunswick who holds 
your heart in his possession. But any accident may beti'ay 
our love and then her rage will be frightful. She will do 
anything, everything to separate us, will scorn no intrigue to 
attain her end. Believe ho report, no letter, no message — be- 
lieve me only, my spoken word. I shall not write, for my let- 
ters might be found. I shall send no messenger, for he might 
betray me. If I should fall in battle I shall, if God is merci- 
ful to me, find strength to give some pitying friend a greeting, 
for you, for then our love need no longer fear the eye of the 
world, the wrath of the king, the cunning of my mother. I 
shall not write, but my thoughts will be with you constantly." 

** And if you should fall, God will be merciful to me and 
deliver me out of this world which is but a grave for me," 
she whispered, clinging to him. 

The prince kissed her brow reverently, and, drawing a ring 
from his finger, fastened it upon hers. 

"This is our betrothal ring," he said. **Now you are 
mine, for you wear my ring. It is the first link in the chain 
which shall bind you now to me for all our lives. But listen ! 
Do you hear the trumpets, the officers' hurrahs ? The king is 
in the square and must be looking for me in amazement. I 
must go to the king. Farewell, beloved, fai'ewell ! " ^ 
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He did not look at ber again. He emerged carefully from 
behind tlie curtains, attracting no attention, passed the pro- 
cession of niasquei-mlers, who, obedient to the king's express 
command, continued their merriment undisturbed by the 
military preparations below. In the cabinet he threw off the 
domino which had concealed his uniform, and, seizing his hel- 
met, hastened through the halls and down the stairs to the 
square. There stood the king, surrounded by his generals 
and oflBcers. All eyes were fastened upon him. Eveiy eye, 
every will, evei-y tnfling wish, was subordinated. He alone 
ruled. 

Toll and brave, he stood in their midst, his handsome face 
beaming enthusiasm, bis eyes gleaming, a smile playing upon 
his lips. Behind him stood the princes and generals, Prince 
Auhalt-Dessau, old Zoethen von Winterfeldt, and the adjutants, 
and above them all, illuminated by countless multitudes of 
torches, waved the flags whose new gold-embroidered inscrip- 
tion, *'Pro gloria et patria," shone like a star in the dark back- 
gi'ound. 

Frederick raised his sword, greeted the fluttering flags, 
and opened his speech. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " I am about to enter upon a war in 
which I have no allies beyond your bravery and good-wilL 
My cause is just and I seek the support of fortune. Bemem- 
ber the glory which your ancestors won upon the battle-fields 
of Warsaw, Fehrbellin, and in the invasion of Prussia. Tour 
fate is in your own hands. Honor and distinction await you. 
But I need not awaken your ambition. It inspires you suffi- 
ciently. We shall attack troops which, under Prince Eugene, 
enjoyed the gi'eatest reputation. True, that prince is no 
more, but our fame as victors will be the greater because we 
have to measure our prowess with such a foe. Adieu. De- 
part. I shall follow you without delay to the field of glory." 



CHAPTEB XLVI. 
THE RETURN. 



The young king's invasion of Silesia was a bloodless one- 
No other attack was made than that of a single general upon 
the cheek of a guardsman of the gate of Breslau, who refused 
the officer admission to the city. The general punished 
him with a sounding box upon the ear, and the vanquished 
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private tumbled backward, permitting the general with his 
staff to enter unhindered the conquered capital of Silesia, a 
province which was made to feel, only by means of countless 
taxes, that it belonged to Austria, and which for more than a 
century no member of ihe royal House of Austria had visited. 
Nor did Breslau decline to accept the handsome young king 
who greeted everyone so kindly as he marched into the city, 
had a winning smile for the ladies at the windows, and as- 
sured the Silesians in a manuscript proclamation that he was 
come with no hostile intention, and would maintain the rights, 
privileges, and libei*ties of each and all. 

The bond that united the rich and fruitful province of Sile- 
sia with Austria had long been loosened, and the prophecy of 
the King of Prussia made in Krossen had found prompt ful- 
filment. As he entered Krossen from Berlin with his army, 
the great bell of the cathedral came crashing down, carrying 
with it a part of the old church. A superstitious terror ran 
through the Prussian army. Even the old generals were 
troubled, and interpreted the omen unfavorably for Prussia. 

The king alone smiled, and as Caesar exclaimed, " I hold 
thee, Africa 1 " when he stumbled on landing, so Frederick, 
when the bell fell, exclaimed, "This fall means that the 
mighty, the House of Austria, shall be laid low ! " 

The Prussian army had been welcomed in Breslau not alone 
by the Protestant inhabitants, who had long suffered under 
the heaviest religious compulsion, and to whom the Prussian 
King immediately granted complete freedom of conscience, 
but by the Catholics as well, including the priests and even 
the Jesuits, whom he had won over by his spirit and amiabil- 
ity. No one cherished a regret for the lost Austrian suprem- 
acy, and the Pnissians soon became the favorites of the Sile- 
sian people, especially of the women, who welcomed the sturdy 
Prussian soldiers to their hearts and hastened to ratify the 
prompt alliance before the priest. Hundreds of weddings 
took place in the six weeks which the king spent in Sile- 
sia. It soon became the fashion for a Silesian maid to claim 
a Prussian lover, and the taller and statelier he was the 
prouder and happier the maid. Thus Bielfeld met one day a 
pretty young woman, weeping bitterly and wringing her hands. 
When he asked her the cause of her tears she answered, 
naifvely, " I promised a week ago to-day to marry a Prussian 
gi'enadier five feet nine inches tall, and I was happy and 
proud of him. But to-day I might have had a guardsman 
full six feet two — such a beautiful giant and so rare — and I 
cannot accept him ! " oigtized by Google 
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The King of Prussia won the hearts of the women of the 
people through his handsome soldiery, those of the ladies of 
the aristocracy by his own beauty, amiabihty, and eminent 
intellect When he gave the aristocracy of Silesia a ball at 
Locatelli's, in Breslau, the most distinguished families, for- 
merly most deeply devoted to Austria, all hastened to be 
present, vying with one another in homage to the young king, 
who united in his own person the qualities of the hero, the 
poet, the cavaher, the warrior, the sage, and the youth ; who 
did not drape himself in ceremonies, but seemed to forget, in 
the presence of the ladies, that he was king, and when he in- 
vited one of them to dance, did so as if seeing a favor him^- 
sell 

And as he won the ladies of the aristocracy by his anda- 
bility, he bound the gentlemen with titles and decorations, 
which he strewed with lavish hands among them. " I dreamed 
last night," he said, laughingly, to Pdllnitz," that I created sev- 
eral princes, counts, and barons here in Breslau. Help me 
make my dream a reaUty by naming some families whom I 
can ennoble." Pdllnitz named several families, and the Prince 
of Pless, the Count of Hochberg, and several others were the 
products of this work of royal creation. 

Silesia and Breslau were for the present the undisputed 
possession of Prussia. The king might return to Berlin, the 
prologue of the great drama known as the Seven Yeais' War 
was at an end, and the king could repose among the arts and 
sciences in the quiet enjoyment of social pleasures, collecting 
his forces for the approaching first act of the tragedy whose 
hero he proposed to be. 

Berlin received the returning king veith loud rejoicings, 
greeting with pride the ruler who was, in the eyes of arrogant 
Austria, no longer the little Marquis of Bi'andenburg, but a 
king who would accept no more Austrian presciiptions, be- 
ing, on the contrary, about to dictate to the daughter of the 
Csesars himself. 

With gleaming eyes the queen mother, accompanied by the 
princesses, proceeded to meet the returning victorious sons. 
With eyes veiled with tears did Elizabeth Christine welcome 
her returning husband, who had for her only a cold, cere- 
monious bow. 

Graun had composed a cantata for the day, and not the 
newly arrived Italian singer Laura Farinella only, but the 
pupil of Graun and Quantz, the German singer Anna Pricker, 
was about to make her debut at the court concert. 

This was the decisive day for Anna. What cared she that 
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her father lay groaning in his mortal illness ? What cared 
she that her brother William had not entered the parental 
house for nearly three days, while no one knew where he was ? 
Nor did she mourn her mother's recent death. She had but 
one thought, one longing — to become a famous singer, not for 
her own sake, but only to win the heart of a man — whom she 
neither loved nor respected, however — who possessed the great 
advantage of being a baron aud influential at court 

The king had been back in BerUn two days, and PoUnitz 
had already called upon Anna. He had never been so ten- 
der, for he now regarded as a very desirable possibility that 
which had formerly seemed to him inconceivable — a marriage 
with the tailor's daughter, Anna Pricker. Count Ehedem's 
example had given him courage. What the king had granted 
the merchant's daughter he would not refuse to the daughter 
of the court tailor, especially if she had opened the palace 
doors in advance by her exceptionial musical gifts. 

If, therefore, Anna's voice should please the king and receive 
his praise, Pollnitz would marry her as soon as possible, for 
his creditors were most intrusive, persecuting the poor baron 
in every way, and even threatening him with prosecution and 
imprisonment. So Pollnitz had ventured to remind the king 
of the help promised on the return from Silesia, but in 
vain. The king had replied, "I have not yet seen a battle- 
field and am only at the beginning of the war, for which I 
shall need more money than my treasury contains. So wait 
until the day comes that I described, for then first can I think 
of keeping my promise." 

The king was unusually gay and condescending. He had 
met his books and flute with real delight, and on entering the 
library felt that he was returning to his dearest home. He 
wrote verses, enthusiastic letters to Voltaire, whom he still 
revered and in a measure worshipped, though Voltaire's six 
days' sojourn iu Rheinsberg, whither the king had come from 
the march from Breslau, had somewhat modified Frederick's 
deification of the French poet. The king, who had said of 
Voltaire after the first meeting at Castle Moylan, " He is el- 
oquent as Cicero, delightful as Pliny, wise as Agrippa ; in a 
word, he unites in himself all the virtties and all the talents of 
the three greatest men of antiquity," now called the author of 
the " Henriade " unfoa. It grieved him to find that the great 
mind was united with a mean and selfish heart. He who had 
loved Voltaire as a fneud was compelled to admit that the 
great man's friendship was a possession to be purchased with 
gold, not love. And ho who, a few months before, had com- 
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pared Voltaire to Caesar, Pliny, and Agrippa, now said to Jor- 
dan : **Thi8 miser, Voltaire, shall diink the dregS of his 
greed. He has thirteen hundred thalers to receive from me. 
Each one of the six days he spent with me cost me live hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. I call that paying unfou over much. 
I think no court fool was ever paid so well" 

To-day the king was to have the pleasure of heaiing his 
own Italian singer. He need now no longer engage Italian 
singera from Dresden, as he had had to do at the time of his 
father's funeral obsequies. 

At last Graun gave his orchestra the signal for the overture. 
The king was so eager for the songs that he had no eai-s for 
the simple and touching music of his court composer, while 
Quantz's masterly solo won but a single bravo from him. At 
last the singers came, and the choinis began. 

POllnitz's heart beat loudly as he gazed at Anna, standing, 
proud and grave, dressed in a most resplendent fVench cos- 
tume, near Laura Farinella, and obsei*ving the company as 
calmly as though the sight were an accustomed one. The 
chorus came to an end, and Laura Farinella had the fii*st aria. 
Anna Flicker would gladly have slain her for having the pre- 
sumption to sing before herself, and she nearly cried aloud 
with rage as she saw the king nod and smile, while the whole 
company dutifully looked charmed, and even P5llnitz forced 
a happy expression. The Farinella saw it too, and the royal 
approval inflamed her still further. 

"Delicious I superb ! " said the king, aloud, when the song 
died away. 

" Glorious ! divine I ** cried Pdllnitz, and, the signal thus 
given, the court chimed in with half-suppressed murmurs of 
applause. 

Anna Pricker felt herself turn pale, her feet tremble. She 
would have strangled the Italian with pleasure. But she had 
courage to take up the challenge. She said to herself, "I 
shall conquer her yet, for she is but a wretched charLitan, and 
her voice is thin as a thread and sharp as a needle, while mine 
is full arid mighty as au organ. And as to her fioritures, I un- 
derstand them as well as she does." 

So she took up the notes with calm assurance, to await the 
moment when the ritournelle should cease. She fixed her eyes 
upon the leader's baton and smiled at his anxious face. The 
song began. iPhe voice rose full and mighty above the or- 
chestra, but the king sat silent and motionless, giving no 
slightest sign of approval. Anna saw this, and the voice which 
had not trembled with fear shook with rage. But she meant 
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to awaken the king's admiration at all costs, if only by the 
power and scope of her voice. He should applaud her as he 
had applauded the Farinella. She summoned all her forces 
and sent forth the tones from her chest with immodei-ate 
power, making such effort that she felt as though her poor 
chest must burst. At last she had the proud triumph of see- 
ing the king smile. But it was still not the smile with which 
he had greeted the Faritiella. He turned to Polloitz. ** What 
is the name of the female who is roaring so atrociously ? " he 
asked. 

Pollnitz shrugged his shoulders. He felt as though all his 
creditors were seizing him by the throat 

" Sire," he said, " I think it is Anna Pricker." 

" The daughter of the coui-t tailor? " asked the king. 

"I think so, your Majesty," panted Pdllnitz. 

The king did not smile now. He laughed in spite of the 
fioritures of the singer, who had seen Pollnitz's shrug and 
vowed sanguinary vengeance upon him for it. He laughed, 
but let Anna Pricker toil and perspire as she might, he would 
not and did not applaud. 

The last note had died away, and with palpitating heart she 
waited for the king's applause. It did not come. A deep 
silence reigned. Even Pollnitz was mute. 

"Are you certain that the roaring signorina is the court 
tailor's daughter ? " asked the king, and, as Pollnitz replied in 
the affirmative, the king continued, with another laugh: 
" Poor Pricker can force a camel through the eye of a needle 
more easily than he can make a songstress of his daughter. 
The Germans cannot sing, and it is an incomprehensible blun- 
der of Graun to bring such a singer before us." 

" Sire, she is a pupil of Quantz," said PSllnitz, " and 
Quantz has often assured me that she would make a great 
singer." 

"Ah ! she is a pupil of Quantz ! "repeated the king, look- 
ing at the teacher, who sat before the leader's desk, with a 
frightful frown. "We must try to pacify Quantz, and if this 
ma'm'selle sings again, 111 applaud a Uttle out of consideration 
for him." 

But Anna Pricker sang no more. She had sunk into her 
chair, struggling to keep down the tears that would rise to 
her eyes. With a cry, she sank fainting to the floor. 

" What cry was that ? " inquired the king, "and what is the 
meaning of the movement there among the singers? " 

" Sire, the singer, Anna Pricker, seems to have fallen in a 
fainting lit," said Pdllnitz. 
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Tlje king thoagbt this a goo<l opportunity for mollifying 
Quantz a little by mauifestiug some interest in his pupiL 

*That is indeed a kmeutable incident," said the king. 
** Make haste, Pdllnitz, to inquire, in my name, after the health 
of this talented young singer, and if she is still suffeiing, take 
a conveyance and accompany her to her home. Do not re- 
turn until you can bring me satisfactory news of the health of 
Quantz's pupil." So saying, the king stole a side glance at 
tiie dreaded Quantz, whose brow had already begun to clear. 

The king seated himself and gave the sign for the concert 
to proceed, having seen that the fainting singer had been car- 
ried out under the escort of Pollnitz. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 
THE DEATH OP THE OLD TIME. 

The music continued, while Pollnitz, horrified and filled 
with secret fears, called a coui't equipage and drove away 
with tlie fainting Anna. 

*'Tbe king little knows how fearful a task he has imposed 
ui)on me," thought Pollnitz, watching her face in deadly anx- 
iety. ** If she revives, the whole storm of her rage will burst 
ui^on me, and I am a lost man. She is capable of scratching 
out my eyes or strangling me." 

But this fear was groundless. Anna did not stir. She was 
still un conscious when they reached her father's house. But 
no one came to meet them, though Pollnitz commanded the 
lackey to open the house door, and the bell thereupon jangled, 
its sound reverberating loud and long. No one appeared 
when P5llnitz, with the help of the lackey, lifted the fainting 
girl out of the wagon, and bore her to her room. But as 
Pdllnitz carefully placed her upon the sofa she made a slight 
movement, and a deep sigh broke from her. 

" Now the stonn is coming," thought Pollnitz, and he ordered 
the lackey to go down to the wagon and wait for him there. 
He wished to pass alone and unobserved through the scene 
which now awaited him. 

Anna opened her eyes. Her first glance fell upon Pollnitz, 
who was bending over her with a smile. 

** What bliss, dear Anna," he whispered, " that you open 
your lovely eyes once more. I nearly died of frighf." 

Anna did not reply at once. Then a lightning flash seemed 
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to play over her face, a ray of consciousness gleamed in her 
eye. With a sudden, mighty movement herpalm struck the 
face of her tender adorer, who tumbled backward in horror. 

** Why did j'ou shrug your' shoulders ? " she asked, rising 
and approaching Pollnitz with a threatening mien. 

" I did not know that I did it, my Anna," stammered Pollnitz. 

She stamped her foot impatiently. " Bo not call me your 
Anna ! " she cried, passionately, " You are a faithless, 
traitorous man, and I loath you from the deaths of my 
soul, for you are a coward, and have not even the courage to 
defend those to whom you have sworn your love a thousand 
times. When I had finished singing and no one applauded, 
you ought to have had courage to applaud vour beloved pub- 
licly." 

" But, dearest Anna," said Baron Pollnitz, ** you do not 
know the law of etiquette, that at court the king alone may 
applaud ! " 

"And yet they broke into a storm of applause when the 
Farinella had sung, ! " 

"Because the king had given the signal." 

Anna shrugged her shoulders scornfully and walked hastily 
up and down the room. " All my hopes, my proud dreams for 
the future, are crushed," she murmured, with trembling lips, 
while the great tears rolled down her cheeks. "The king 
and the whole court laughed while I sang, and that presump- 
tuous Italian, with her scornful smile, saw it all. Oh! I 
shall suffocate with rage." 

She buried her face in her hands and sobbed and wept. 

Pollnitz had no sympathy with her tears, but remembered 
his creditors, and the thought of them fanned the dying em- 
bers of tenderness once more to a flame. He laid his arm 
around her neck. " Dearest Anna, why do you weep ? How 
can this small mischance make you unhappy ? Do we not love 
one another? Are you not still my beauty, my adored be- 
trothed ? Have you not sworn that you love me, and demand 
no higher fortune than to be indissolubly united with me ? " 

Anna dried her tears to look at this dear, smiling, tender 
Pollnitz. 

" True, you have not achieved the triumph you deserved 
this evening. The Farinella was in your way. The king has 
a prejudice against German singers — thinks the Germans can- 
not sing, can only write music. If you had an Italian name 
he would have been delighted with your marvellous voice, but 
since you have the misfortune to be of German birth he re- 
fuses his approval. But what you did not receive here you 
18 o 
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can conquer elsewhere with ease. Let us leave this thankless 
Berlin together, beloved ; let us go abroad and begin a neW; 
delightful life. Assume an Italian name ; I shall be your 
cavalier, and through my connections at all the courts it will 
be easy to secure you star engagements evei-ywhere. You 
will earn fame and money and we shall live together the hap- 
piest of married people." 

" Ah I " said Anna, shaking her head, " it is no question of 
money with me ; I am richer than I supposed. My father 
told me himself to-day that he possesses nearly seven hundred 
thousand thalers and means to disinherit my brother William, 
I shall therefore be the sole heiress, for my father is mortally 
ill and the physician gives him but a few days more to live." 

" Has your father made his will ? Has he made you sole 
heiress ? " 

** He meant to do so to-day. He had engaged the attorneys, 
and I think they were with him when I stai-ted for this luck- 
less concert. So it was not for money that I wished to be- 
come a singer — it was for fame. But now I renounce the 
project This evening has demonstrated to me that there are 
thorns in the path of art, which I thought strewed with roses 
only. I renounce glory and honor and desire nothing but to 
be happy in our love. Yes, Pollnitz, you are right, let us 
flee from this faithless, heartless Berlin to more beautiful re- 
gions. There we can buy villas, castles, palaces, estates, and 
the world shall know no happier pair than Baron and Baroness 
Pollnitz." The baron felt no resentment now at the tailor's 
daughter's plan of becoming his wife. He forgave her am- 
bition for the sake of her seven hundred thousand thalers. 
He assured her in passionate terms of his love, and Anna list- 
ened with gleaming eyes and a happy smile, when suddenly 
loud laments were heard in the next room. 

" It is my father I " cried Anna, terrified, hastening into the 
adjoining room of the ancestors' portraits, whither Pollnitz 
followed her. There, in the midst of his ancestors, the worthy 
and respectable court tailors, lay the court dressmaker of two 
queens, heir and descendant of a glorious race, upon his bed 
of pain. Pale and colorless as the pictures of his ancestors 
was Pricker's face. His eyes were not fixed, like theirs, but 
rolled in wild, feverish activity. When he saw Anna in her 
brilliant couii; costume a laugh so teirible broke from his lips 
that even Pollnitz shuddered. 

** Come here to me, worthy sister of your brother," said the 
old man, in his trembling voice, beckoning his daughter to his 
couch. ** Come here and listen to what I have to say to you. 
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You and your brother have broken my heart. You have given 
me a drop of poison day by day, and day by day it has killed 
in3. Your brother hasleft his father's house like the prodigal 
son, but he has not, like him, returned repentant. With all 
impertinence he boasts of his crime and casts his shame in 
my face. See, there is his letter, in which he writes me that 
he has eloped with the daughter of my murderer, the French- 
m ui Pellissier, to become a play-actor and drag the name of 
his fathers in the dust. For this noble work he demands his 
mother's portion. He shall have it — five thousand dollars — ^but 
from me he shall have nothing more — nothing but my curse ; 
and I will pray God to let it sound in his ears unceasingly." 

The old man, exhausted, let his head sink into the cushions 
and groaned aloud. Anna stood with tearless eyes by her 
father s bedside, and thought only of the brilliant and won- 
derful future which was dravmig nearer eveiy moment. Poll- 
nitz had withdrawn into a window-niche and was considering 
whether he should await the death of the old man or return 
at once to the king. Suddenly Pricker opened his eyes again 
and his glance rested with a tantalizing expression upon his 
daughter's face. 

" What a beautiful, aristocratic lady you are, nowadays," 
he said, with an unpleasant grin — " rigged out in the latest 
fashion, and a great singer at that singing before the king and 
the court Such a great lady must be ashamed of a father 
who is a court tailor. I understand that, and betake myself 
to my grave in order not further to embarrass my aristocratic 
daughter. Yes, I am going, and nothing shall remind her of 
me — neither my house nor my money. Oh ! a great singer 
cannot be the heu-ess of a taHor ; a lady who wears French 
dresses cannot take the money that her father earned by mak- 
ing old-fashioned suits." 

And the old man broke into a crazy laugh, while Anna stared 
at him in horror, and PoUnitz emerged from his retreat to see 
and hear the better. 

"I do not understand you, father," she said, trembling. 

"You will unc^erstand me," he mumbled, with a hoarse 
laugh. ** When I am dead and the attorneys come to read 
aloud to you the will I made to-day, you will understand me ; 
you will know that I have left all my possessions to the poor 
of the city, and not to the lady who does not need my money, 
because she has a million in her throat. Disinherited are ye 
both, the poor are my heirs, and ye shall have nothing but 
the inheritance from your mother, which I, alas I cannot keep 
from you." 
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" Father I father I It is not possible. You are not in ear- 
nest," whined Anna. **It is not possible that a father can act 
so unnaturally, so cruelly ! " 

" Have you not been unnatural and cruel to me ? " asked 
the old man, grinning. ** Have you not tortured and mis- 
used me, murdered me amid your smiles as you murdered 
your mother — that mother who died of grief for you ? Nay, 
nay, no pity for unnatural children ; you are disinherited, dis- 
inherited, disinherited ! '* 

With a cough the old man sank back upon his bed, groan- 
ing and panting, while his features assumed that peculiar, 
fixed, brazen expression, the harbinger of death coming to 
meet his victims. 

"He is dying, ho is dying!" screamed Anna, throwing 
herself upon her father's bed ; •" he is dying, and he has dis- 
inherited me ! " 

"Yes, disinherited," mumbled the dying man's thick 
tongue. 

PoUnitz's heart failed him at this sight. He plunged out of 
the dreary chamber and down the stairs, opening the door so 
violently that the bell rang with a wild, loud, crashing jangle 
through the silent house. As he sat in his wagon, hastening 
to the palace, he found peace and composure once more, and, 
leaning comfortably upon the silk upholstery, he said : " I 
will petition the king for my dismissal, turn Protestant, and 
go to Nuremberg to marry the rich patricifCn." 



CHAPTER XLVm. 
THE DISCOVERY. 



They were together once more in the quiet, perfumed green- 
house. Heart to heart, after long separation, they looked 
into one another's tearful eyes, and, smiling happily, asked 
whether it was not all a dream. It was the first time since 
his return from Silesia that Prince Augustus William had 
seen his Laura alone. And now there were two pairs of ears 
listening, two pairs of eyes peering ; there were Louise 
Schwerin and her lover, handsome Fritz Wendel, sitting arm 
in arm in the grotto eavesdropping. 

" How happy they are," sighed Louise. 

" Are not we happy too ? " asked Fritz Wendel, tenderly, 
pressing his arm more firmly about her waist. " Do we love 
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one another less waamly, passionately, purely than those two 
there?" 

**Yet people would shed tears of pity for them and only 
laugh at us," sighed Louise. 

" It is ti-ue, the poor gardener is a ridiculous lover for the 
beautiful Fraulein von Schwerin," murmured Fritz Wendel. 
"But that shall all be different, and I shall soon enter upon 
the new career which I have mapped out for myself. My 
Louise shall no longer have cause to blush for her lover. I 
have the means of purchasing rank and distinction, and I shall 
apply it." 

"Tell me this means; let me share your plans," begged 
Louise. 

He pointed with a cruel smile to the prince and his be- 
loved. " There is my price," he whispered. " I will betray 
them to the king, who will grant me rank and riches for the 
information, for upon this secret depends the future of Prus- 
sia. Let us hear, therefore, what they are saying " 

" Nay, let us not hear," interrupted Louise, passionately. 
"It is cruel and ignoble to wish to buy our own good for- 
tune at the cost of the misfortune of others. It is " 

" For heaven's sake, be still and listen," said Fiita Wendel, 
laying his hand upon her lips. 

The conversation of the couple among the laurels had 
taken another turn. 

"Is it really true?" whispered Laura, deeply sorrowful. 
" Are you betrothed to the Princess of Brunswick ? " 

"It is true,*' answered the prince. "There was no other 
way of keeping our secret than by acquiescing wiiii appar- 
ent equanimity in the king's command. It will serve as a - 
concealment for our love until we can reveal it to the whole 
world. And this, beloved, lies in your hands. Kemember 
that you wear my ring upon your finger, are my bride." 

" Yet you are betrothed to another, wear another betrothal 
ring upon your finger." 

" But this princess to whom I am betrothed knows that I 
do not love her. I laid bare my heart before her. I told her 
that I shall never love another than yourself, shall never call 
another than Laura von Pannewitz my wife ; and she'was noble 
and generous enough to enter upon this masquerade and figure 
as my fianc^ until our alhance no longer needs ouch protec- 
tion. Therefore, Laura, I beg you, have the courage to defy 
the world and its prejudices. Come with me, my beloved, fly 
with me, decide to be my wife ! " 

He looked at her with such beseeching love that she had 
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not the courage to resist him decidedly. Her own heart ap- 
pealed for him, and now, when she was in danger of losing 
him if she longer resisted, when he was the betrothed of an- 
other, the thought filled her with torturing jealousy ; she was 
conscious now that it was easier to die than to renounce her 
love. Her noble, maidenly conscience gave her strength to 
master the tempting voices in her own heart. But when, 
driven to despair by her silence, her resistance, the prince 
finally burst into tears, accusing her of hardness, as she looked 
into his face full of pain and sorrow, she no longer found 
courage to v^ithstand him, and, throwing herself into his arms, 
whispered : 

" Take me, take me I From this moment I am wholly thine 
forever. I take thee to be my husband. Thy will shall be 
mine* What thou wiliest shall be. To the ends of the earth 
will I follow thee, and naught save death shall part us I *' 

** God bless you, my beloved — God bless you for this de- 
cision ! " 

Fritz Wendel pressed Louise to his heart, whispering : 

" Louise, you say Laura is an angel of virtue and purity, 
and still she has not the cruel courage longer to withstand 
her lover. Art thou less human than this tender, virtuous 
Laura ? Oh, Louise, fly with me, marry me secretly, and then 
I will conceal thee in a place of safety and go make my own 
terms with those who would now reject my suit with scorn." 

**I will do whatever she does,'* whispered Louise. "Now 
be still, and listen." 

"Now, my Laura, listen well to every word," said Prince 
Augustus William, gravely. ** I have made all the arrange- 
ments and preparations, and in a week you will be my wife. 
I have a good, trusty priest upon one of my estates who is 
wholly devoted to me. He has consented to perform our 
marriage ceremony. To him, therefore, we shall hasten when 
we leave Berlin," and when the union of our hearts has there 
received, by night, in the village church, the blessing of this 
father, when you have become my wife, a wagon will await us 
to bring us at courier speed to the Prussian border. I have 
a pass from the English ambassador, who is my devoted 
friend, and this will bring us, under an assumed name, safely 
to England. There my uncle, the King of England, will not 
refuse us his support and assistance, and vdth his mediation 
we shall bring about a reconciliation with my brother the 
king. When he sees that our union is indissoluble, he will 
give up the vain attempt to destroy it." 

"But he can and will punish you for this action^ He vriU 
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deprive you of your claim to the throne, and you will have to 
renounce your brilliant future for my sake." 

"Let it be so," said the prince, with a smile. "I do not 
long for the crown, and would not sell my love for it. It is 
enough f6r me to reign in thy heart. If I can buy the undis- 
puted possession of my beloved by renouncing the throne, I 
shall do it joyfully, and never experience one moment's re- 
gret." 

" But how can I, a poor, insignificant girl, compensate for 
what you sacrifice for me ? " asked Laura. 

" You will love me, and that is more than compensation — 
that is reward. But you must hesitate no longer. You know 
our plan. All the preparations are made ; do your part. 
Pastor Hartwig in Oranienburg will marry us. Send thither 
whatever you need, but without any comment. Your trunks 
will stand unopened. Next Tuesday, one week from to-day, 
the king gives a ball. You will keep your room two days in 
advance, complaining of serious illness. I shall accept the in- 
vitation, but not appear at the ball, for I shall be awaiting 
you at the palace gate at Montbijou. The ball begins at 
eight. At nine you leave your room and the palace, where I 
await you at the gate. A hundred steps thence there will be 
a wagon waiting to convey us to Oranienburg. In the village 
church, before the altar, the priest will await us, and the mo- 
ment he has given us his blessing we shall depart for Ham- 
burg, where a ship, j)rovided by the English ambassador, lies 
ready to bring us to England. You see, dearest, every con- 
tingency is provided for. In a week, my Laura, in one short 
week ! " 

" In one week," she whispered. " I have no will of my own, 
I am. wholly thine." 

"Until then we shall not meet again, lest some trifling word 
arouse suspicion, and the spies by whom we are surrounded 
find some connection between my actions and thee. No word, 
no letter, no message, no sign shall pass between us ; but next 
Tuesday, at nine o'clock sharp, I shall be at the palace door, 
and you will not let me wait in vain." 

" No, I will not let you wait in vain," whispered Laura, with 
a rare blush, laying her cheek upon the heart of her beloved. 

"And you, will you let me wait in vain? "asked Fritz 
Wendel, gazing into Louise's dreamy eyes. 

" No, I will not let you wait in vain," replied Louise von 
Schwerin. " We, too, shall have our wagon, but we shall go a 
few hours earlier than the prince and his Laura. . We, too, 
shall go to Oranienburg and await the princely pair before the 
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church door. We will tell him that we knew his secret, and 
did not betray it. Laura will plead for us, and the priest 
will marry two pairs instead of one. Then we will accom- 
pany the princely pair to London. As the prince sues for the 
king's pardon from the safe refuge of London, we will do the 
same with my family. It is a glorious plan. I shall have an 
elopement, a night wedding, a long journey. But what is 
' that ? Did you hear nothing ? I thought I heard the outer 
door of the greenhouse open." 

" Still, still," said Fritz Wendel. " Let us be on our guard." 

The prince and Laura had heard the sound too, and were 
staring at the door, which opened, a tall female figure peering 
cautiously about. 

" The queen ! " whispered Laura, shuddering. 

" My mother 1 " muttered the prince. His eye fell upon the 
grotto, and, pointing thither, he whispered : " Quick, quick, 
hide there. I will await my mother ! " 

The tall figure was approaching. The angry face and flash- 
ing eyes were already cleaily discernible. 

** Quick, quick, or we are lost 1 " 

Laura darted through the shrubbery and reached the 
grotto, leaning, deathly pale and trembling, upon its inner 
wall. Blinded by the sudden darkness, her eye could dis- 
tinguish nothing ; her brain, still stunned with fright, was in 
capable of framing any thought 

Suddenly she heard a faint whisper. " Laura, dear Laura, 
fear nothing. We are ti-ue friends, who know your secret 
and would save you." 

" Follow me, my Friiulein," whispered a second voice. 
"Trust us as we trust you. We know your secret. You 
shall know ours. Give me your hand. I will lead you forth 
from here unseen, and you can return undiscovered to the 
palace." 

Laura seemed stupefied, scarcely conscious. She felt her- 
self drawn gently forward, saw a smiling, friendly, girlish face 
near her own, and recognized at last the little maid of honor, 
Louise von Schwerin. 

" Louise," she asked, ** what is the meaning of all this ? " 

** Hush," was the reply, " follow him. Go down the steps, 
so ; I'll stay here and cover the retreat." 

Fritz Wendel had vanished with Laura. Louise quickly 
covered the opening. Then 'she glided biehind the Indian 
shrubbery at the opening of the grotto to watch what might 
happen further. It was, indeed, Queen Sophia Dorothea who 
had come to the greenhouse alone at this unwonted hour. 
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It was the time at which the ladies in waiting usually had 
entire freedom, the noon hour, when the queen habitually en^ 
deavored to make good the lost hours of the night's repose. 
But to-day she had not found the customary rest. Vexed at 
this, she had arisen and gone to the window, gazing dreamily 
into the empty garden that the winter was now wrapping in 
its shroud. After a moment she thought she saw a female 
figure walking rapidly down one of the allees. It was none 
of the palace servants, rather one of the ladies in waiting, and 
although Sophia Dorothea could not see her face, she was in- 
stantly convinced that it could be none other than Laura von 
Pannewitz on her way to a rendezvous with the unknown 
lover whom the queen, with endless endeavor, had neverthe- 
less not succeeded in discovering. Her mind was quickly 
made up. She called her lady in waiting, put on furs and 
hood, declared herself overwhelmed by a sudden desire for a 
walk in the garden^ declined all escort, and hastened to enter 
the path along which the figure had taken its way. She saw 
fresh footsteps in the snow, and, following them, reached the 
greenhouse. Without delay she entered it, to discover at last 
the secret of her maid of honor and stand before her as her 
condemning judge. 

It was fortunate for the poor lovers that the daily increas- 
ing corpulence of the queen and her troublesome right foot 
made her gait a slow one. When, therefore, she reached the 
lower end of the greenhouse she found no one there but her 
son Augustus William, who, however, received her with such 
embarrassment that the queen clearly perceived that her ar- 
rival was not only unexpected, but most unwelcome. 

She therefore sternly asked him the cause of his unusual 
visit to the greenhouse, and as he answered, with a smile, that 
he had been waiting for the queen to arise from her siesta 
before visiting her, she inquired, passionately : " And who, 
my son, gave you her society during your tedious waiting ? " 

"No one, dear mother," said the prince, but dared not 
meet his mother's piercing eyes. 

" No one," she repeated. " But I heard voices when I en- 
tered the greenhouse." 

" Your Majesty knows that I have inherited my father's 
habit of speaking to myself," replied the prince, with a forced 
smile. 

" But the king, my husband, did not interrui:)t his soliloquy 
when anyone approached him," said the queen, angrily. ** He 
had no secrets from me. When I came he continued, thus 
permitting me to share his innermost thoughts." 
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" The king, my exalted father, cherished great thoughts, 
worthy that Queen Sophia Dorothea should participate in 
them," said the prince, bowing reverently. 

" God forbid that the thoughts of my son should be less 
worthy," cried the queen, with flaming eyes. " My son 
should at least be too proud to soil his lips with a lie, and 
when he has courage to do a wrong he should have courage 
to confess it, too." 

" I do not understand you, dear mother," said the prince, 
meeting calmly the queen*s penetrating stare. " I am con- 
scious of no wrong and have no offence to confesa" 

'* By heaven ! this is an assurance that deserves to be un- 
masked 1 " cried the queen, who could no longer control the 
rising storm of indignation. ** Know, my prince, that I am 
not deceived by your ease of manner. I know you were not 
alone ; I myself saw a lady coming hither to give you her com- 
pany until I should awake, and I followed her hither." 

" Your Majesty seems to have followed a Fata M/irgana," 
said the prince, with a constrained laugh, " for you see that I 
am alone." As he spoke his eye wandered involuntarily 
toward the grotto that concealed his secret. 

Queen Sophia Dorothea caught the glance and grasped its 
meaning instantly. " There is no one in the greenhouse, but 
let us see whether there may not be someone in the grotto," 
she said, stepping rapidly in that direction. The prince 
seized her hand and held her back. 

"I beseech you, mother, do not go too far. Remember 
that your suspicion is an insult for me, and your investiga- 
tions place me in the position of a little boy." 

The queen cast a wrathful look upon him. " I am upon my 
own property here," she said, repulsing his hand. " No one 
may limit my will here." 

" Then, madame, I bow before your will," said the prince, 
decidedly ; " I wished to spare you an irritation, but since 
your Majesty "will have it so, come, and if trouble and sorrow 
follow, your Majesty, being inexorable, will find me deter- 
mined. Let us go to the grotto." 

He gave the queen his arm and led her to the grotto. She 
was disarmed by her son*s decision, convinced in advance that 
she had really wronged him, and should find no one in the 
grotto. She turned to him with a kind smile to say some 
mollifying words, when she suddenly heard the light rustle 
of a dress behind the Indian shrubs and saw a white shimmer 
through the leaves. 

Aid you said I was deceived by a Fata Morgana, my son," 
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said the queen, striding suddenly forward and raising her 
hand imperiously. " Come out, my Fraulein," she said, " and 
spare yourself and us the shame of being obliged to drag you 
out by force." 

The queen had not been mistaken. There really was some 
movement behind the Indian shrubbery, and a female figure 
in white drapery now emerged and threw herself at the 
queen's feet. 

" Mercy, your Majesty, mercy," she cried ; " I am not to 
blame for intruding upon your Majesty. I fell asleep in the 
grotto and only awoke when your Majesty entered, and I 
could not escape. So I have been an involuntary witness of 
your interview. This is my whole offence." 

The queen listened in amazement, while the prince gazed 
in utter hoi-ror at the kneeling figure thus presenting itself in 
the place of his beloved. 

**This is not the voice of Fraulein von Panne witz," said the 
queen, and, stepping back past the kneeling maid of honor 
into the brighter greenhouse, she added : " Stand up and come 
hither. I wish to see your face." 

The lady arose and came forward. " Louise von Schwerin ! " 
cried the queen and the prince in one breath, while the little 
maid folded her hands and said, with an appearance of child- 
ish innocence : " Oh ! your Majesty, have mercy upon me ! I 
was so very tired after the ball, I came out here to sleep a little, 
though I had not forgotten that your Majesty prefers not to 
have us come alone to the greenhouse." 

Sophia Dorothea did not deign to look at her ; her eyes 
rested with a forbidding, contemptuous expression upon her 
son. 

*' I really thought better of you," she said. " To lead a 
child astray is a very easy, but a very contemptible, action for 
a royal prince." 

" Mother," he cried, horrified, " do not believe " 

" I believe what I see," interrupted the queen. " Make an 
end of your protestations of innocence and bow before the 
truth, which condemns you in spite of your denials. As to 
you, my Fraulein, I command you to follow me and obey my 
commands implicitly. Assume your wonted cheerful expres- 
sion. My court shall not learn of this scandal and read your 
guilt in your terrified looks. I shall see to it that you do not 
betray yourself in worda Come ! " 

The prince stared after them in blank amazement " Well, 
however this riddle may solve itself," he murmured, " Laura 
is safe, and in a week we shall be gone." 
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CHAPTER XTiTX. 
EEVELATIONa 

Three days had passed and Fritz Wendel was still waiting 
in vain for a sign, a message from his sweetheart Day after 
day he crawled in vain through his subterranean way to the 
grotto, night after night he lingered in vain under her window. 
No one among the servants could give him tidings of the fate 
of poor Louise von Schwerin, who was kept in her room under 
the strict surveillance of a trusty chamber-maid. The queen 
had told her ladies that Louise von Schwerin was ill of a con- 
tagious rash, and the court physician confirmed the statement, 
warning the ladies against visiting the patient So Louise 
'was a neglected, abandoned prisoner, past whose door all the 
ladies hastened anxiously, fearing scarlet fever. The queen 
alone seemed to have no apprehension of contagion. She 
visited the suffering maid of honor daily, remaining a long 
time in the sick-room. No one suspected the torture which 
this tender sympathy inflicted upon the Httle maid of honor, 
whom the whole court envied for its sake, or what terror 
seized her whenever the queen entered her room. No one 
heard the stern threats, or suspected that the queen came, not 
to minister to the patient, but to subject her to an inexor- 
able cross-questioning. 

Louise had consistently defied the queen's threats. She 
had found courage to keep silence, maintaining an aspect of 
perfect innocence. She knew very well that she could not be- 
tray L lura's secret without seriously compromising herself, 
vn 1 that if the queen should discover Laura's flight, Louise's 
D.vn relations to poor Fritz Wendel, and the secret meetings, 
rendered possible by the subterranean path, must all come to 
light. Louise dreaded being made ridiculous before the 
whole court by the discovery of her first adventure, and her 
xear gave her strength to endure the tedium of her imprison- 
ment 

''This cannot last forever," she said to herself. "If I con- 
fess nothing and can, therefore, be convicted of nothing, the 
queen will be convinced some time of my innocence and will 
let me go." 

Fritz Wendel, however, was less patient than his clever 
sweetheart He could not endure the anxiety, and when the 
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fourth day brouglit him no tidings he determined to speak to 
the king. 

With pert assurance he announced that he had important 
information to communicate- The king received him at once, 
dismissing his adjutant at Fritz Wendel's request. 

" We are now without witnesses, speak ! " said the king. 

"I know a secret, your Majesty," said Fritz Wendel, 
" which affects the honor and the future of the royal family. 
Your Majesty will pardon me if I sell such a secret only for a 
high price." 

The king's eyes rested with an annihilating glance upon 
Fritz Wendel's pert face. " Name the price, but do not for- 
get that, if the secret prove not worth it, you may answer 
with your head, and most certainly with your freedom, for 
the offence." 

" My secret is worth a heavy price, for it will save the 
HohenzoUern dynasty," said Fritz Wendel. "I will com- 
municate it to your Majesty whenever your Majesty is so 
gracious as to grant me my price." 

" Before I do that I must know what you demand," said 
the king, restraining his anger with difficulty. 

"I demand the commission of a major and the hand of 
Fraulein von Schwerin." 

At first the king looked at the impertinent boy almost with 
horror. Then an expression of pity spread over his features. 
"He is mad," thought the king ; "I must be considerate of 
his whim ! " 

" I grant your price," he said aloud. " Speak ! " 

Fritz Wendel began. He betrayed to the king Prince 
William's engagement and his plan of flight He was so ex- 
act and so positive in all his statements and explanations that 
King Frederick perceived the mistake of supposing him mad, 
and recognized in his story a threatening and terrible dan- 
ger. 

When, therefore, Fritz Wendel finished, the king paced 
several times up and down the room, his arms folded behind 
his back. Then he paused before Fritz Wendel, seeming to 
read the lad's inmost thought with his penetrating glance. 

" Can you write ? " asked the king. 

" I can write German, French, English, and Latin," repHed 
Fritz Wendel, proudly. 

"Sit down there, and write in German what I dictate. 
Does Fraulein von Schwerin know your writing ? " 

"She has at least thirty letters from me, sire." 

" Write her the thirty-first as I dictate it." 
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It was a brief^ concise, but very loving and urgent letter 
that the king dictated. In it Fritz Wendel begged his sweet- 
heart to keep her word, and flee with him on the same day 
on which the prince and Laura had agreed to depart, to win 
the prince s assistance at Oranienburg, and secure the pastor's 
blessing. He fixed the hour for the flight, and called upon 
her to leave the palace at the time assigned and meet him at 
the gate. 

" Now sign it,** commanded the king ," and seal the letter as 
usual So ! Give me the letter, I will myself forward it to 
its destination." 

"And my price, your Majesty?" asked Fritz Wendel, 
timidly, for the king's frowning brow threatened a storm. 

** You shall have the price which your treachery and madness 
deserve," said the king, in that dreadful tone which made all 
tremble who heard it. " Were all these things true which 
you have had the impudence to relate, you would deserve to 
hang for a double crime — for treason to a royal prince, whose 
secrets you had learned by eavesdropping, to buy your own 
prosperity at a cost of the happiness of two noble souls. And 
you would be guilty of the shameful imd unpardonable crime 
of seducing and ruining an innocent cliild fa» above you in 
birth and breeding. But, luckily for you, all these things are 
mere outgrowths of a sickly fancy, and instead of punishing I 
simply cure you. You will be placed in an insane asylum 
until you recover enough to recognize these mad lies as such. 
Then I shall pardon you when you are well, but not until 
then!" 

So speaking the king rang the bell, and, turning to the ad- 
jutants who entered at once, he said : " Convey this person 
to the nearest sentinel and have him sent instantly to the 
military hospital, where he must be placed in the insane de- 
partment. Let no one speak with him. Should he begin his 
crazy prating again, inform me at once of the fact. Now 
go! 

" Have mercy, your Majesty ! Have mercy ! " stam- 
mered Fritz Wendel. " Do not put me in an insane asylum ; 
I will retract, will believe that I only dreamed it all." 

The king signalled the adjutants, and they conducted the 
weeping Fritz Wendel out of the royal presence, to give him 
over to the sentinel. The king looked after him with an ex- 
pression of profound sorrow. 

** So it is reserved for a wretched gardener's lad and a licen- 
tious maid of honor to rescue the house of HohenzoUern from 
a catastrophe, and to rob the crown prince of the joy of life I 
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In spite of all my power, my greatness, and my army. Prince 
Augustus William would have made his escape to commit a 
crime which God and his conscience might well condone, 
but the king never. Poor William ! Your heart will be 
down-trodden as once my own. Once, scarcely nine years 
ago. And I seem to have lived a century since then, and to 
have a coat of ice about my heart. And this coat grows harder 
day by day, and the very men do most to harden it whom I 
would so gladly love, and am forced more and more to 
despise." 

Sorrowfully, with bowed head, he paced up and down, his 
features twitching with excitement. It lasted but a short 
time, however. " I will not be cruel," he said. " Though I 
must destroy his happiness, I will not drag it into the dust 
and dirt as they did mine, when they thrust my friend upon 
the guillotine, and lashed a poor, innocent child through the 
streets for the crime of loving the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
No, no, Fraulein von Pannewitz shall never know the fate 
of Doris Ritter." 

He rang again, called for his carriage, put into his pocket 
the letter Fritz Wendel had written, and drove to the queen 
mother. A long, secret conference followed. The ladies in 
the adjoining room repeatedly heard the loud tones of the 
queen's voice, which, however, she instantly lowered, baffling 
all their attempts at eavesdropping. They even thought they 
heard her weeping, not with pain but sheer rage, for she 
uttered dreadful threats, and her voice became loud and 
harsh. 

At last the bell rang, and Laura von Pannewitz was sum- 
moned to the queen. The page returned with the informa- 
tion that the maid of honor was not in her room, having gone 
to Schonhausen to Queen Elizabeth Christine. 

" Then I will go thither," said the king, " and your majesty 
may be convinced that the queen will support me in the effort 
to separate this unfortunate couple in the most tender way." 

*' Ah ! you sympathize with them even yet, my son ? " said 
the queen, with a shrug. 

" Madame, I sympathize with those who are forced to sac- 
rifice their best and noblest human feelings to their royal 
duty," and he took his leave. 

The king reached the palace gate just as the maid of honor 
was entering the grounds. He stopped, ordered the coach- 
man to pace up and down the highway, and entered the 
grounds alone and unseen. With quick steps he crossed the 
park, and approached the small side-door through which, as 
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he well knew, a series of unoccupied rooms gave access to the 
queen's apartment Expecting to find her in her boudoir, he 
was about to lift the portiere, when he heard a woman's voice, 
broken and tearful, and another apparently comforting and 
consolmg the first speaker. 

The king withdrew his hand from the portiere, and seated 
himself in the arm-chair near the door. 

"Let us Usten a Httle," he thought. " Women are always 
coquettes in the presence of men, let us hear what they do 
when alone. I shall become better acquainted with this dan- 
gerous Laura, and learn better how to work upon her, than 
in a long interview." 

"Madame," said Laura, "your prophecies are promptly 
verified. The flowers of our love are faded, and that love 
itself on the verge of its tomb I " 

" Poor Laura," said the queen, with a wan smile, "it re- 
quired no prophetic gift to foresee this. No flowers grow 
beside the throne, but thorns only, and you were so blinded 
that you mistook them for flowers." 

" My heart is torn and wounded by the thorns, and I hope 
it may bleed away. Oh ! my queen, if you could fathom my 
despair you would have pity, and not be so cruel as to com- 
mand me to renounce my happiness. If it were I alone and 
my mad wishes, I should not listen to the cry in my soul, but 
should go and do my duty. But the prince loves me. Oh ! 
madame, think how great and strong that love must be when 
I have courage to boast of it. Yes, he loves me, and if I 
abandon him I shall not be unhappy alone. His tears and 
his despair will be my accusers, for I shall have robbed him 
of his happiness. » Oh ! I cannot bear the thought that his 
lips might pronounce a curse upon me." 

" If they did so now, they would one day bless you the 
more," said the queen, "for he will perceive that you grieve 
him now because your love was great and holy enough to 
sacrifice itself to spare the beloved one misfortune in later 
years. For, however you may love one another now, a day 
will come when he will require of you the future and the claim 
to the throne sacrificed for your sake. He will make his loss 
a cause of reproach, and never pardon you the weakness of 
yielding to his wishes. For, believe me, in the hearts of men 
there is but one lasting passion, and that is ambition. Love 
is for them the amusement of the passing hour, nothing 
more." 

" Then let ma die, for life is not worth having if this be 
true ! " cried Laura. 
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*' Life, my poor child, is not a pleasure, but a duty we must 
bear. You must not try to escape it, but if your sorrow is 
greit your will must be yet stronger." 

" What must I do? what is the duty I must take upon me ? 
My fate is in your hands. Tell me, what shall I do ? " 

" Conquer j-ourself, Laura, renounce your love, follow the 
voice that spoke within you urging you to come to me." 

*• Ah ! madame, you do not know what you require. Your 
pure heart knows no love." 

" You say I know no love ! " cried the queen, passionately. 
" You little know that my life is one long renunciation ! Yes, 
I have loved, Laura, a sadder love than you will ever know, for 
I love and my love is not requited. I am telling you what 
no one save God alone has ever known. And I speak of this to 
you to comfort you and give you strength to bear your sor- 
row. I love my husband with the passion of a young girl, 
with the torture of the condemned who see Paradise before 
them and may never enter it. All my thought and all my 
heart are his. But he is not mine, my passion leaves him 
cold. There was a time when I thought it impossible to- bear 
this torture, when my youth rebelled at being forced, like 
Tantalus, to bear and suffer, a time when I longed to give my 
crown for the right to weep in solitude. But the king willed 
it otherwise. He required me to remain at his side as his 
queen only, not his wife. And I, Laura, loved him so that I 
found strength to make this frightful sacrifice, not letting him 
know that my own heart lies crushed beneath his throne. 
Now, Laura, would you tell me still that I know nothing of 
love, have no means of measuring the sacrifice I demand of 
you?" 

With tear-stained face the queen spread her arms and 
pressed the young girl to her heart, both weeping bitterly. 

In the anteroom sat the king. His face was pale and his 
eye less clear than usual He bent low over the knob of his 
stick, and suddenly upon its gold the»e gleamed a diamond, 
costlier, rarer than any jewel. 

"Yerily," he murmured, softly, "there is sc^mething ex- 
alted, noble in the heart of woman. I bow in all humility 
before it, but I cannot compel my heart. What is dead can- 
not h3 revived, and the buried comes nevermore to life ! " 

" You have conquered me, my Queen," said Laura, after a 
long pause. " I will deserve your friendship and respect. 
My love shall never reproach me with selfishness. I am ready 
for r0i:;sunciation. I shall not obey his call, not flee with him, 
and when I kaiow that he ia waiting for me will lean upon you 
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and beseech you to pray God with me soon to deliver me 
from this torture." 

'' Not so, not so, my Laura," said the queen, with a sad 
smile. " You must make no half-sacrifice. It is not enough 
to renounce your beloved, you must build up an eternal bar- 
rier between yourself and him. You must marry, and set the 
prince an example of self-abnegation." 

" Marry," sighed Laura. " Oh 1 Queen, it is a frightful 
sacrifice that you demand of me. To marry without love, 
and, doing so, bear the prince's reproaches of infidelity ! " 

**ButI shall not be silent," said the queen, "I shall tell 
him of your sorrow and your great soul ; and though he must 
cease to love his betrothed, he can revere her still as the 
guardian angel of his being." 

** You promise me this ? You will tell him that I was not 
faithless ? that I do not marry him because I love him more 
than my own self ? " 

** I promise you this, Laura ! " 

**Then I will bow my neck under this yoke and bear my 
fate. I will accept Count Voss, and I leave you now to go to 
inform the queen mother that I yield to her wish." 

" And I will accompany you to the queen mother," said the 
king, pushing back the portiere and approaching the ladies, 
who were staring at him breathlessly. He approached Laura, 
and, bowing low before her, said : 

" My brother is tinily to be pitied that he is but a prince, 
and not a free man to live according to the promptings of his 
heart. For a wretched crown he must sacrifice the holiest 
possession, a noble woman's heart. You, Fraulein, will never 
envy us. But when, one day, you see my brother in the 
purple mantle of his kingship, when his people greet him 
with rejoicings, you will say to yourself * It is I who made 
him king.' Come, I will escort you to the queen mother, and 
we shall tell her we should count ourselves happy were you our 
sister. I shall tell he# too," turning to the queen,- ** that it 
was not our will which determined Fraulein von Pannewitz, 
but the noble eloquence of Queen Elizabeth, whom the Prus- 
sian folk already call their guardian angel, and who has now 
become one for the Royal House of Prussia." 

He offered the queen his hand, but she did not take it ; sh« 
looked at him, deathly pale, and, pointing to the portiere, 
asked, breathlessly : 

** You were there ? You heard all that we said ? " 
The king approached her, and, placing his arm about hef 
neck, whispered : 
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" I was there and heard all. I heard that I am a poor, 
blind man, to whom a kingdom is offered and who cannot ac- 
cept it." 

The queen, pale and faint, uttered a cry and leaned her 
head upon his shoulder for support. 

" You will despise me," she said. 

He looked long and silently at the pale face quivering with 
pain, and a ray of boundless pity lighted up his eyes. 

"I have learned a noble secret this day," he said. **A 
secret which ought to be known, perhaps, to God alone. 
From this day I feel myself a priest of the holy of holies, and 
I will keep your secret as my most precious treasure. I swear 
it to you, and seal my promise with this kiss pressed upon 
your lips by a mouth which never again will touch the lips 
of a woman." 

He bent over and pressed a warm kiss upon the queen's lips. 
Elizabeth, who had so often bravely met misfortime, had no 
strength to resist the painful bliss of this moment. She ut- 
tered a slight cry and fainted away. When she revived she 
was alone. The king had called her women about her, and, 
offering Fraulein von Pannewitz his hand, led her to the 
wagon and accompanied her to Berlin. 

Elizabeth Christine was once more alone. But her eyes 
beamed with a holy joy, and she whispered : 

"I thank thee, my God, for the joy of this hour. I feel his 
kiss upon my lips, and with it he has consecrated them, that 
they never again complain or murmur. He shall be reminded 
of me now and then," she said. " I shall become an author 
and an artist, to be something more than a poor, outcast 
queen. He shall find my books upon his table, my pictures 
upon his walls. Will that not force him to think of me 
kindly, now and then ? " 



C&APTEB L. 
SURPRISES. 



On the day of the king's conference with the queen mother 
the retinue was suddenly surprised by the news that the court 
physician had made a mistake in his diagnosis of Fraulein von 
Schwerin*s illness ; that it was not scarlet fever, but a mere 
nettle rash, of which she was now wholly cured. The little 
maid of honor therefore resumed her usual place in the circle 
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of ladies in waiting, and, except a slight pallor, there was no 
change in her outward appearance. No one was more aston- 
ished at this sudden cure than the little lady herself. With 
a sort of horror she observed that the queen had resumed her 
former gi-acious aspect, that the events of the past few daya 
seemed wholly forgotten, and all former suspicion banished 
as by a miracle. At first Louise thought this all a trap, was 
very cautious, avoided going alone into the garden, and was 
very glad Fritz Wendel was so prudent as never to pass he* 
window, and no longer to deposit his daily bouquet there. 
She soon observed, however, that she was subjected to no 
surveillance whatever. She therefore soon abandoned herself 
once more to her careless whims and childish fancies, and re- 
sumed her walks and greenhouse visits. But nowhere was 
Fritz Wendel to be seen. His sudden disappearance troubled 
her, awakened her longings afresh. 

Louise von Schwerin, who had in the lonely stillness of the 
past few days begun to blush for her flirtation with the poor 
gardener's lad and repent of her mad love, now experienced 
all the fervor and might of her former passion. 

" I shall conquer all obstacles," said the young girL " I 
will play my romance to its end. Fritz Wendel loves me more 
passionately than any count or baron will ever love me, and 
the only reason for my not seeing him now is that he is suf- 
fering for his love. He is certainly shut up somewhere. But 
I shall free him, and flee with him far away into the wide 
world where no one will scoff at our love." 

Her head filled with these thoughts, she returned from one 
of her walks in the garden, when, on entering her room, she 
observed one of those splendid bouquets upon her table which 
the handsome gardener had always brought her. In the 
midst of the bouquet was the letter which the king had dic- 
tated and Fritz Wendel written, caUing upon her to flee with 
the gardener's lad. This was the appointed day. To-night 
at nine they were to depart. Louise hesitated not a moment. 
But how should she escape attendance at the toilet of the 
queen mother before the ball ? At the hour for the morning 
walk she became suddenly ill, excused herself, and went to 
bed. The queen herself came to inquire for the little maid, 
expressing so much sympathy that Louise felt perfectly safe, 
and accepted, vrithout a suspicion, the queen's proposition 
that she remain in her room instead of going to the ball. She 
had, therefore, no obstacles to overcome, and could busy her- 
self with her preparations for the flight. When evening came 
an indescribable, vague apprehension of evil overwhelmed the 
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little maid. So near the final step, she experienced an 
anxious hesitation, and trembled at her own daring. Then 
the decisive hour came. She seemed to see her sweetheart's 
beseeching eyes, to hear his urgent voice. Forgetting all 
other considerations, she wrapped herself in her mantle, drew 
her hood tight over her head, and flew along the corridor and 
down the stairs to the gate of the palace. 

Her heart beat high as she stepped into the street. There 
was a tall figure coming directly toward her. She could not 
see its face, but it was certainly he. Now he was at her side, 
whispering the word agreed upon. She answered with a 
trembling voice. The young man grasped her hand, drawing 
her rapidly toward the right hand corner of the square. 
There stood a wagon in readiness. The young man lifted 
her in, sprang in after her, and slammed the door. 

" Forward ! " 

The wagon rolled away as if on the wings of the wind. Not 
a word was spoken. The twain sat with palpitating hearts, 
side by side. But Louise found her lover's silence painful 
and did not understand how he, who was always so tender and 
loving, could sit there so cold and indifferent. She felt as 
though she must escape from this unfeeling lover, who had 
not a word for her, who certainly must despise her for having 
followed him. When she thought of that a slight cry escaped 
her, and she sprang up to open the carriage door. His pow- 
erful hand checked her. 

" We are not there yet, my Fraulein," he whispered. 

She shuddered. Fritz Wendel called her " my Fraulein," 
and his voice sounded cold and strange. She leaned her head 
back upon the cushion of the carriage, stretching out her 
hand, pleading for help. The lover felt the hand upon his 
shoulder, seized it, pressed it to his lips, and remained silent. 
A horrible anxiety settled down upon the girl. She buried 
her face in her hands and wept aloud. The young man did 
not attempt to quiet her. 

At last the horses stopped. 

*^ We are at the place," whispered Louise's escort, springing 
from the wagon and lifting her out. 

" Where are we ? " she asked, trembling, and quite con- 
vinced that they were about to enter a prison or some remote 
place of banishment. 

** We are in Oranienburg, and there is the church where the 
pastor awaits us." 

He led her hastily to the church. The door was open and 
Louise saw candles burning in the chandelier above the alt**" 
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The pastor stood with open book before the altar and from 
the organ came the first notes of the choraL The young man 
led Louise not to the altar but to the sacristy. There were 
candles burning there and a my lile- wreath and lace veil lay 
upon the table. 

" This is your bridal outfit," said the young man, the hood 
of his mantle still concealing his face. He loosened his 
mantle and reached her veil and Avreath. Then at last he let 
his hood fall and took off his mantle. Louise uttered a cry 
of amazement and horror. It was not Fi'itz Wendel who 
stood before her, but a totally unknown young stranger in 
full-dress uniform. 

** Pardon," he said. " It is by command of the king. He 
ordered me to be silent, to come here, and to give you this 
note before the ceremony. It is from the king's own hand." 

Louise seized the king's note and opened it hastily. It was 
very short and concise. But it filled the maid of honor with 
horror. It read as follows : 

** Since you wish to marry at all costs, I will fulfil your wish 
with consideration for your family. But the natty gardener's 
lad, Fritz Wendel, is unable to become your husband, because 
he is in the insane asylum. I have, therefore, selected a nice- 
looking young officer of good family, with a considerable 
fortune, and commanded him to marry you. If he pleases you 
the pastor will unite you at once and you will accompany your 
spouse to his garrison at Brandenburg immediately ; if he 
does not please you, he has orders to re-enter the wagon and 
escort you to your mother, where you will have time to reflect 
upon your recklessnesa Feedesick." 

Louise read and reread the king's letter, and then read it 
again. Then she looked at the young man standing opposite 
her and watching her with smiling, questioning glances. She 
found him young, handsome, and apparently amiable, much 
more imposing, too, in his uniform than the young gardener 
in smock-frock, while Fritz Wendel's eyes were not a whit 
more sparkling and eloquent than those of the young cava- 
lier. 

" Well ? " he asked, with a smile. " Have you decided, my 
Fraulein ? Will you confer upon me the happiness of becom- 
ing the envied and happy groom of Fraulein von Schwerin, 
or do you reject me, thus robbing me of that great happi- 
ness ? " 
. She looked into his eyes and heard his words with bated 
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breath. His voice was soft and gentle, not rough and hard 
like Fritz Wendel's, and it touched Louise's heart like music. 

" Would you wish to marry me, even without the king's 
command ? " asked Louise, with a smile. 

** I would many you in spite of the king and the whole 
world," said the 3''oung officer, " for the moment I saw you I 
' fell in love with you." 

Louise gave him her hand with a smile. "Very well," she 
said ; " let us obey the king's command. He ordei-s us to 
marry. Let us begin with that Then we will see whether 
we can love one another without the king's command." 

Young Captain von Kleist kissed her hand and laid the 
myrtle-wreath upon her head. 

" Come," he said, " the priest is waiting, and I long to call 
you my wife." He led the fourteen-year-old maid of honor to 
the altar ; the priest opened the sacred book and perfoimed 
the marriage ceremony. 

In the chapel of the king's palace in Berlin another wedding 
took place at the same hour. Before the altar stood Laura 
von Pannewitz and Count Voss. The king himself conducted 
the bride and Queen Elizabeth Christine had given her hand 
to Count Voss. The whole court witnessed the ceremony. 

Prince Augustus WilUam alone was absent. While Laura 
von Pannewitz was vowing eternal fidelity to Count Voss in 
the chapel, the prince was awaiting her appeamnce at the 
palace gate. The appointed time was past and gone. A toi*t- 
uring fear fell upon the lover. Had the king discovered the 
plan ? Was it he who kept Laura back ? Or had she for- 
gotten the hour, turned faithless to her vows ? Trembling 
with rage, anxiety, and fear, the prince mounted the palace 
stairs to return to the halls and find his beloved at all costs. 
In his anger and love he had even determined to carry her off 
by force. 

Throwing off his mantle he entered the anteroom. No one 
noticed him. All eyes were turned toward the great hall. 
Thither the prince betook himself. The whole gorgeous court 
company was assembled, glittering with diamonds, orders, and 
gold and silver embroidery. The prince, however, saw noth- 
ing of all this. He saw only the tall figure and pale face be- 
neath the myrtle- wreath and drooping bridal veil in the middle 
of the room. It was she, Laui'a von Pannewitz, and the sweetly 
smiling young man at her side was Count Voss, 

What did it all mean ? Why was the royal family sur- 
rounding Augustus William's betrothed, and why was she 
here in such array ? Why is Elizabeth Christine giving her 9 
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kiss aud a diadem of diamonds ? Why is the king giving his 
hand to Count Voss, who forthwith presses his lips to the 
same? 

Prince Augustus William understood no single feature of 
the whole scene ; he seemed paralyzed, tortured by evil 
dreama With staring eyes he watched the newly married 
couple receiving the good wishes of the court. But the king's ' 
sharp eye had caught sight of him, and, rapidly passing through 
the crowd of courtiers, who reverently naade way, he hastened 
to the prince. 

** One word, brother," he whispered, and slipping his hand 
through the prince's arm drew him to the cabinet. " Now, 
my brother," he said, when the door closed behind them, 
"show yourself worthy of your ancestors and your royal 
avocation. Show that you deserve to be the ruler of a great 
people by mastering yourself. Fraulein von Pannewitz can 
never be yours. She is the wife of Count Voss." 

The prince uttered so heart-rending a cry that the king 
himself turned pale and was filled with deep compassion. 

" Courage, my poor brother," he said. "What you suffer, 
I, too, have suffered ; everyone must suffer more or less who is 
called to assume a conspicuous place in the world. A prince 
has no right to live according to the dictates of his heart. He 
belongs to his people and to history, and must subordinate 
himself to both." 

" It is not true, not possible ! " stammered the prince. 
" Laura is mine ; she can never belong to another. I de- 
mand no crown, no throne. I wish my Laura. It is not true 
that she has married Count Voss." 

** It is true," whispered a broken, tearful voice behind him. 

The prince turned hastily. His wild glance met Laura's 
calm, sad eyes resting upon him with an expression of inde- 
scribable love. Queen Elizabeth Christine had brought the 
young Countess Voss thither in accordance with an agreement 
with the king, and had then withdrawn into an adjoining 
apartment 

" I will grant your dying love its parting glow, brothen." 
the king had said, gently. ** Take leave of Qie departing sup, 
but do not forget that when the sun has set the stars remain." 
He nodded kindly and followed his wife into the adjoining 
room. 

The prince was alone with Laura. What they said no one 
ever knew. At first the king .heard the angry voice of his 
brother. Then the same voices grew soft and mild. In half 
an hour they re-entered the cabinet The pripce ^tood in the 
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middle of the room, Laura opposite him. Each looked into 
fche pale, tearless face of the other ; their hands were clasped. 

'.'Farewell, my prince," said Laura, sadly. "I go away at 
once with my husband. Farewell ; we shall never meet 
again." 

" We shall meet again," said the prince, with a wan smile — 
" we shall meet again, but in another world. I shall await 
you there, Laura." 

One more pressure of the hands. Then they both turned 
away. Laura returned to the adjoining room, where Count 
Voss awaited her. 

"Come, my husband,". she said, " I am ready to follow you, 
and, be assured, I shall be a true and devoted wife." 

" My brother," said Prince Augustus Wilham to the king, 
"I rebel no longer. Make the arrangements. I shall marry 
the Princess of Brunswick, according to your wish." 



CHAPTER LI. 
DISMISSAL OF BAKON VON PSLLNITZ. 

The morning after the ball. Baron PoUnitz entered the king's 
cabinet. He was embarrassed and depressed, and for the 
first time in his life he could find no words for what he 
wanted to say. The king's eyes rested upon him with con- 
temptuous irony. 

" I believe Pollnitz is about to make me his father con- 
fessor ; his face has a poor, miserable-sinner expression." 

" Sire," said Pollnitz, " I should not mind that if I were not 
Si poor sinner," answered Pollnitz, with a shrug. 

" Oh ! the debts again. I am really weary of this litany, 
and forbid all further complaints. What one has brought 
upon himself one must bear." »; 

" ITien your Majesty will not be so gracious as to assist 
me ? " 

" God forefend that I should misuse money for a Pollnitz 
that I need for soldiers and cannon," cried the king, gravely. 

"Then," said Pollnitz, softly and with hesitation, "I am 
obliged to beg your Majesty, most graciously, to confer my 
dismissal upon me." 

" Your dismissal ! Have you, then, found in the moon an 
idiotic prince willing to pay still higher for your wretched 
jokes and malicious tale-bearing than the King of Prussia ? " 
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" Not in the moon, sir, is the foolish creature to be found, 
but in the German Empire, and it is no prince, but a pretty 
young girl, who thinks herself fortunate to become the Baron- 
ess Pdllnitz, and have the privilege of paying my debts." 

" And they leave her at large ! " cried the king. " But 
perhaps they reckon the house of Baron Pollnitz an institu- 
tion calculated to cure her. Has the girl who is rich enough 
to pay Pollnitz's debts no relatives ? " 

"Both her parents are living, sire, and both bid me wel- 
come as their son. My betrothed lives in Nuremberg and is 
the daughter of a distinguished patrician family." 

"And buys you because she finds Baron von Pollnitz a 
charming toy. Well, I have no objection, and as to the dis- 
missal, I grant it with all my heart. Sit down. I will dictate 
it and you may write the document" 

He beckoned Pollnitz to the writing-table, and dictated the 
following to the b^on, who wrote it, shaking with fury : 

" We, Frederick, etc., hereby make known that Baron von 
Pollnitz, native of Berlin, descended, so far as we know, from 
honorable parents, body-sei-vant to our sainted grandfather 
of worthy memory, servant to the Duchess of Orleans, also de- 
parted, captain in the Spanish service, riding-teacher in the 
army of the deceased emperor, body-servant to the pope, also 
the Duke of Brunswick, standard-bearer to the Dukes of 
Weimar, body-servant to our blessed father of happy memory ; 
finally, master of ceremonies in our service, being wholly over- 
whelmed by the stream of most honorable military titles del- 
uging his person, weary of the world, and tempted by the 
bad example of Chamberlain Montaulieu, who ran away from 
our service a shoi*t time since, has requested his honorable 
dismissal, with a recommendation for the maintenance of his 
good name and reputation. 

" Since we see no reason for declining to give our testimony 
to his worthy behavior and the important services which he * 
has rendered the royal court by his jests, and to the pastime 
he has afforded our blessed father during nine long years, 
we do not hesitate to declare that during the whole time that 
he has passed in our service he has been neither a highway- 
man nor a pickpocket, nor has he dealt in poison ; has neither 
robbed nor otherwise molested maidens, nor seriously injured 
the honor of any man, but has always comported himself as a 
gallant gentleman and made fitting use of the gifts which 
heaven bestowed upon him, attaining the end laid down as a 
principle for the stage, namely, reproducing the ridiculous in 
men in an amusing and pleasing manner for their improvement 
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**The counsel of Bacchus, too, he has followed in moderation, 
and carried Christian love so far that he has always left to the 
peasants the text of Scripture, * It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.' He knows most exactly the anecdotes of our 
castles and places of recreation and has impressed upon his 
memory a precise schedule of all our old house-furnishings and 
has always known how to make himself agreeable and useful 
to those who perceived the malice of his mind and hie laek of 
goodness of heart. 

" We further confer upon the aforementioned baron our cer- 
tificate that he has never provoked us to anger save wLen, 
overstepping in his impudence the limits of respect, he sought 
to dishonor, in an unworthy and unendurable manner, tlie 
ashes of our glorious ancestors. 

"Just as, in the most beautiful regions, unfruitful and Lnr- 
ren places are to be found, the most beautiful figures Imvo 
their deformities, and the paintings of th% greatest masters 
are not without their defects, so we accept the foibles and 
weaknesses of the aforementioned baron and unwillingly 
gi'ant him the desired dismissal. At the same time we abol- 
ish the office which he has filled, in order to destroy the mem- 
ory thereof among men, being of the opinion that the mmi 
does not live who is worthy to occupy it as successor of the 
aforementioned baron," 
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